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THIS  DAY'S  MADNESS 

PART  ONE 
I 

SHALL  I  wait  and  help  you,  Miss  Letty?     It's  gone 


seven. ' 


There  was  a  movement  of  lazy  impatience  among  the 
cushions  in  the  low  window-seat;  reluctantly,  the  person 
addressed  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  blue  mysteries  of 
the  summer  evening,  turned  them  inward  for  a  cursory 
glance  at  her  bedroom.  .  .  .  Lighted  only  by  a  subdued 
sunset,  the  room  also  had  its  dim  and  secret  charm;  a 
charm  of  shadowed  recesses,  of  pale  shimmering  curtains, 
of  silver  gleaming  out  shyly  in  the  dusk  as  a  level  sun- 
beam touched  here  and  there  a  mirror  or  a  scent-bottle; 
a  charm  of  gathered  flowers  grown  translucent;  above  all, 
a  charm  of  invitation,  tacitly  proffered  by  the  filmy  gar- 
ment that  lay  across  the  bed,  by  the  sparkling  shoes  on 
the  floor  beneath  it,  and  by  Alice  the  maid,  who  mounted 
guard  over  them  with  an  expression  of  glum  eagerness 
that  was  her  own  peculiar  achievement. 

Letty's  eyes  dwelt  on  that  interior  for  an  appreciable 
number  of  seconds;  she  was  certainly  not  indifferent  to 
the  invitation.  It  held  for  her  allurements  at  which  Alice, 
probably,  could  make  no  guess.  But,  merely  because  there 
is  luxury  in  being  allured  by  the  attainable,  she  stretched 
her  arms,  yawned,  shook  her  head  at  Alice  and  settled 
herself  more  comfortably  among  her  cushions. 

"In  ten  minutes,  Alice.  You'd  better  go  now  and 
see  if  Aunt  Lsetitia  wants  you." 

1 


2 

"Miss  Monckton's  been  ready  this  half  -hour, "  Alice 
objected. 

A  very  faint  smile  touched  the  corners  of  Letty 's 
mouth.  Of  course,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it,  Aunt 
Laetitia  would  be  ready ;  some  one  had  to  receive  the  cousins 
from  Fairholme,  who  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and 
would  certainly  come  too  soon.  Was  there  an  occasion, 
an  emergency,  within  the  compass  of  human  imagining, 
which  would  find  Aunt  Laetitia  off  her  guard? 

"In  that  case/'  she  said  demurely,  "you  must  go  and 
collect  Miss  Eva.  She's  down  there  on  the  lawn,  re- 
arranging the  garden  chairs.  Only  think,"  she  added,  as 
Alice  showed  signs  of  obstinate  lingering,  "how  Miss  Eva 
would  hate  to  be  caught  in  her  every-day  clothes!" 

"I  don't  know  as  that  need  make  so  much  difference 
to  Miss  Eva,"  Alice  mumbled. 

It  was  not  a  remark  that  ought  to  be  taken  up;  but 
perhaps  the  intoxication  of  the  June  evening,  and  of  all 
that  it  promised,  had  worked  a  little  in  Letty 's  soul.  The 
smile  that  came  first  for  Aunt  Laetitia  deepened  as  an- 
other outward  glance  showed  her,  on  the  lawn  below,  a 
bustling,  anxious,  ungainly  figure  with  an  out-of-date 
waist-line  and  a  skirt  of  indefinite  "cut."  Then,  again, 
she  bent  her  gaze,  deprecating  yet  mischievous,  on  to  the 
maid's  dissatisfied  countenance. 

"Why  shouldn't  it  make  a  difference  to  Miss  Eva? 
We  all  like  to  be  seen  at  our  best  when  people  come." 

"Natural  enough,  miss.  But  some  people's  best  isn't 
no  better  than  other  people 's  worst.  .  .  . ' : 

So  the  intoxication  had  got  into  Alice  too.  As  a  rule, 
Alice  confined  herself  to  leaving  unsaid  the  things  that 
Letty  tried  to  leave  unthought.  What  did  one  do?  A 
snub  seemed  out  of  the  question;  it  wasn't  as  if  Alice 
had  never  been,  secretly,  a  comfort,  nor  as  if  the  need  of 
a  private  understanding  with  her  had  altogether  ceased. 
Besides,  there  was  a  sense  of  liberation  in  the  air:  to- 
night's festivity  meant  something  more  to  Letty  than  a 
birthday  celebration ;  she  regarded  it  as  the  grand  occasion 
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of  her  coming  into  her  own.  Why  not  throw  discretion 
to  the  winds  ?  Her  reply  was  a  laugh.  It  might  be  wrong 
to  laugh;  but  there  was  no  malice,  no  meanness,  at  the 
source  of  that  spontaneous  mirth — only  the  joy  of  being 
Letty,  with  all  that  it  had  newly  begun  to  imply  of  free- 
dom, of  responsibility,  of  mistress-ship  in  her  father's 
house;  the  joy  of  escape  from  that  cloistered,  uneventful 
life  with  Aunt  Lsetitia  which  had  been  hers  during  her 
father's  Indian  service;  the  joy  of  being  Letty,  at  the 
threshold  of  womanhood — Letty,  and  not  Eva. 

"Go  at  once  to  Miss  Eva,"  she  commanded,  "and 
make  her  look  nice.  Eemind  her  about  Captain  Monck- 
ton.  .  .  ."  And  below  her  breath  she  added:  "The  great 
and  glorious  Captain. " 

Even  that  wasn't  really  malicious;  it  was  only  a 
tentative  sally  into  the  region  of  free  judgment;  only 
a  light  snap  of  her  fingers  at  family  tradition  as  repre- 
sented by  Aunt  Laetitia  and  Eva  and  the  cousins  at  Fair- 
holme.  She  had  been  good  all  these  years,  wonderfully 
good;  but  not,  she  now  decided,  very  much  alive.  At  all 
events,  she  had  somehow  failed  to  grow  up.  The  growing 
up  had  happened  so  recently — just  in  a  few  weeks.  And 
it  had  begun  at  a  specific  moment — the  moment  of  her 
father's  stepping  ashore  at  Southampton;  the  moment 
when  his  glance  had,  with  unerring  precision,  singled  her 
out  in  a  multitude,  and,  from  its  sudden  light  of  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  kindled  in  her  the  knowledge  of  a 
personality  no  longer  immature,  no  longer  in  any  degree 
negligible.  He  had  known  her  as  an  infant,  as  a  child,  as 
a  growing  girl ;  and  now,  though  perhaps  his  affection  for 
her  could  not  deepen,  there  was  surely  added  to  it  a  tribute 
of  admiration,  a  recognition  of  her  womanhood,  a  re- 
joicing in  her  developed  charm — almost,  she  divined,  a 
gratitude  for  her  being  that  which  he  had  desired  her  to 
be.  And  she,  for  her  own  part,  had  met  it  all  with  an  im- 
pulse, upward  and  outward,  of  her  whole  being — tremu- 
lous, bewildered,  but  gloriously  inevitable  as  the  pushing 
of  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis.  Certainly,  she  had  been 
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a  little  frightened ;  it  was  a  new  and  strange  idea,  that  she 
might  have  a  personality  of  her  own.  But  every  day  she 
had  come  to  understand  better  why  it  was  new  and  strange. 
Aunt  Lsetitia  had  allowed  her  to  know  so  little  of  any 
but  the  chrysalis  state;  had  given  her  no  hint  as  to  what 
release  would  mean,  nor  even  prepared  her  for  its  ap- 
proach. Aunt  Lsetitia  had  not,  apparently,  been  inter- 
ested in  her  potentialities,  but  had  merely  guarded  her  as 
some  one  else's  possession  to  be  in  due  time  handed 
over.  .  .  .  Kecognition  of  a  future  had  been  confined  to 
moral  admonitions,  prefaced  by  "Your  father  will  expect 
to  find  .  .  .'  "Your  father  will  be  disappointed  un- 
less .  .  . ' :  What  a  difference  if  she  had  ever  said : 
"Hurry  up  and  become  a  woman.  Learn  to  make  the 
most  of  your  charming  looks ;  try  to  get  grown-up  manners. 
Your  father  will  want  not  only  a  companionable  daughter, 
but  a  mistress  for  his  house,  a  hostess  for  his  friends. 
You,  unlike  poor  dear  Eva,  have  got  a  position  to  occupy, 
and  the  sooner  you're  fit  for  it  the  better."  Such  counsel 
as  that  would  have  infused  glamour  into  the  monotony 
of  years. 

As  it  was,  the  future  had  shaped  itself  vaguely  in  her 
mind  as  a  sort  of  moral  vocation — not  disagreeable  to 
contemplate,  since  it  would  hold  the  asset  of  her  father's 
society,  but  still  without  such  prospect  of  excitement  as 
would  have  made  it  alluring.  His  dealings  with  her 
hitherto  had  encouraged  only  sober  expectations.  He, 
after  all,  was  the  authority  behind  Aunt  Lastitia;  it  was 
he  who  had  ordained  for  her  those  dull,  quiet  years,  with 
her  Cousin  Eva  for  a  constant  companion,  and,  for  change 
of  air  and  scene,  an  occasional  visit  to  Fairholme,  or  to 
Uncle  Nicholas  who  had  then  reigned  in  this  house  which 
was  now  her  home.  It  was  he  who,  on  his  last  home-coming 
before  the  war,  had  dashed  away  her  hopes  of  a  different 
life — a  life  of  fulness  and  freedom  and  color  out  in  the 
East  where  she  had  first  opened  her  eyes,  as  her  mother's 
closed  in  death.  "My  heart  is  in  England,"  he  had  said, 
"and  I  want  to  keep  my  treasure  there  too."  There  for 
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him  to  come  back  to,  when  his  work  was  over;  there  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  long  leisure  of  old  age — his  treasure,  a 
thing  shaped  and  refined  and  tinctured  by  the  traditions 
of  his  native  country;  the  issues  of  its  destiny  unconfused 
by  alien  contacts.  After  that,  she  had  had  to  settle  down, 
more  or  less  contentedly,  with  her  sense  of  pending  voca- 
tion. There  had  been  no  eager  looking  forward. 

The  war,  indeed,  had  brought  her  a  momentary  surge 
of  anticipation,  a  sudden  wild  zest  in  living.  Here  was 
a  cataclysm  that  might  upset  even  that  bedrock  of  cer- 
tainty— her  aunt 's  calculations.  But  it  didn  't.  ' '  Business 
as  usual/'  in  the  face  of  any  and  every  contingency,  was 
no  mere  bluff  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Lastitia;  it  was  an  in- 
exorable law  of  her  being,  imposed  upon  all  over  whom  she 
had  control.  And  " business  as  usual,"  for  Letty,  was  to 
go  on  being  a  nice  English  girl,  let  the  nations  totter  as 
they  might. 

What  really  did  count — and  even  Aunt  Laatitia 
couldn't  say  that  it  didn't — was  the  death  of  Uncle 
Nicholas,  her  father's  elder  brother.  It  had  had  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  future :  it  had  meant  that  Stensfield  Manor 
was  now  her  father's,  and  would  become  their  joint  home; 
that  life  after  his  return  to  England  could  be  to  some  ex- 
tent visualized. 

That  had  happened  a  year  ago — a  year  in  which  her 
imagination  had  had  something  to  work  upon.  But  it 
needed  her  father's  glance  at  Southampton,  with  all  that 
it  revealed  to  her  of  herself,  to  awaken  real  hope. 

The  wonder  of  these  last  weeks!  The  joy  it  was,  to 
be  trying  new  wings,  to  be  making  little,  irresponsible  ad- 
ventures, to  know  that  longer  and  longer  flights — flights, 
it  would  seem,  across  infinity — could  some  day  be  hers  in 
virtue  of  realized  personality.  .  .  .  How  wildly  this  joy 
throbbed  in  her  to-night!  Alice  understood — anyhow, 
just  a  little.  Alice  knew  that  she  had  meant  no  unkind- 
ness  to  Eva.  ...  It  was  glorious  to  laugh,  to  criticize, 
to  assert,  even  in  quite  trivial  connections,  the  unique  and 
fathomless  fact  of  being  Letty. 
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Her  room  was  invaded,  boisterously.  If  the  invaders 
had  knocked,  they  had  certainly  not  given  time  for  an 
answer.  The  Fairholme  girls  were  accustomed  to 
" vicarage  ways' ';  it  was  only  a  few  years  since  their 
father  had  retired  from  clerical  duty;  and,  apparently,  in 
vicarages  no  one  ever  recognized  a  need  of  individual 
privacy.  It  didn't  matter,  at  Fairholme,  whether  you 
were  dressing,  or  saying  your  prayers,  or  feeling  horribly 
ill  and  tired  (as  Cousin  Minnie,  their  invalid  mother, 
probably  always  did  feel) — there  was  a  tacit  assumption 
that  you  would  benefit  by  human  society.  Letty  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  ready  smile,  but  not  before  the  thought 
had  flashed  into  her  mind  that  Fairholme  customs  need 
not,  and  should  not  in  all  cases,  prevail  at  Stensfield 
Manor. 

They  had  already  come  over  that  day  in  full  strength, 
armed  with  birthday  presents ;  so  Maisie,  the  eldest,  of- 
fered no  more  formal  greeting  than  a  thump  in  the  back. 

1 1  You  '11  be  late,  my  dear.     Hurry  up  ! " 

"Oh,  Letsy — what  a  dream!"  That  from  Delia,  who 
was  striking  an  attitude  in  honor  of  the  dance-frock  on 
the  bed. 

"We'll  help  you  dress,  Letty.  I'll  brush  your  hair.  I 
do  love  brushing  it — such  lovely,  lovely  stuff!"  Kitty, 
the  youngest,  was  already  fingering  the  soft  gold-and- 
brown  hair  that  hung  loose  over  Letty 's  shoulders. 

"Kight-o!  Kitty you  brush  while  we  tumble  her 

into  her  clothes.  I  know  what  it  is,  Letty — you're  playing 
the  fine  lady,  lounging  about  in  dainty  deshabille,  like  the 
novels  say.  What  an  absurd  thing  this  is  for  a  dressing- 
gown!"  Maisie,  who  wore  red  flannel  on  all  possible 
occasions,  lifted  with  affectionate  disdain  a  sleeve  of  the 
flimsy  silk  kimono. 

"What  I  can't  make  out,"  said  Delia,  finishing  her 
minute  examination  of  the  frock,  "is  how  you  get  round 
Cousin  Lagtitia  to  countenance  these  superb  frivolities.  I'd 
expect  her  to  dress  you  well,  if  by  that  one  means  expen- 
sively— but  with  an  infernally  heavy  hand." 
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' '  Her  language, ' '  Maisie  interrupted, ' '  has  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse  since  Bernard  got  home.  No,  Delia,  I  don't 
mean  Cousin  Laetitia 's." 

Letty,  submitting  at  the  toilet  table  to  Kitty's  ministra- 
tions, which  at  least  were  gentle  and  not  too  inefficient, 
half  turned  her  head. 

"Aunt  Laetitia  doesn't  dress  me,"  she  explained. 
"I've  had  my  own  allowance  since  I  put  my  hair  up." 

' '  But  I  suppose  she 's  had  a  veto  on  what  you  bought  ? ' ' 

"If  she  has,  she's  never  used  it.  I  sometimes 
think" — Letty  hesitated;  she  could  have  confided 
readily  enough  in  any  one  of  them;  but  the  trio,  hanging 
on  her  words,  were  disconcerting — "I  sometimes  think  she 
wouldn't  {rightfully  mind  washing  her  hands  of  me  alto- 
gether. ' ' 

' '  Stuff  and  nonsense ! ' '  Maisie  said.  It  was  her  favor- 
ite method  of  putting  a  stop  to  conversations  that  she 
thought  undesirable.  But  it  didn't  always  work. 

"Why  stuff  and  nonsense?"  Delia  demanded.  "If 
you  look  at  things  straight,  the  compatibility  of  Letty  and 
Cousin  Laetitia  doesn't  exactly  jump  to  the  eye." 

"More  stuff  and  more  nonsense,"  said  Maisie  firmly. 

"I  agree  with  Maisie,"  Kitty  ventured,  brushing 
vigorously.  'When  two  people  are  so  absolutely  sweet, 
they  must  be  happy  together." 

Letty  blushed  and  laughed. 

'You  see,  there  are  things  about  me  that  really  don't 
appeal  to  Aunt  Laetitia.  I  haven't  got  Monckton  hair, 
and  I  haven't  got  Monckton  eyes  or  a  Monckton  mouth." 
'Well,  she  must  know  that  that's  your  misfortune 
and  not  your  fault,"  Maisie  rejoined,  with  the  suspicion 
of  a  grin. 

"Her  misfortune!"  Delia  scoffed.  "There  never  was 
a  Monckton  female  that  touched  this  infant  for  looks." 

"I  agree  with  that!"  cried  Kitty.  "And  yet— I  don't 
know.  Cousin  Laetitia 's  wonderfully  handsome.  .  .  . 
Different,  of  course.  .  .  .  But  you  can't  always  compare 
different  things,  can  you?" 
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It  wasn't  the  custom  to  answer  Kitty,  her  remarks 
being  self -evidently  true.  "And  Eva,"  she  continued,  en- 
couraged by  the  silence  that  gave  assent.  "Eva's  a  Monck- 
ton  all  over,  and  so  nice-looking." 

This  too  was  received  in  silence,  but  of  another  kind — 
the  silence  of  chivalry.  Nobody  wanted  to  disillusion 
Kitty:  there  was  a  Monckton  code.  If  Letty,  in  a  state 
of  upliftedness,  and  in  tete-d-tete  with  Alice,  had  ever 
momentarily  departed  from  it,  she  had  no  temptation  to 
do  so  now  in  the  society  of  her  cousins. 

Delia  came  to  the  dressing-table  and  wrested  the  brush 
from  her  sister's  hand. 

"There,  that's  enough.  You've  made  it  silkier  than 
silk.  Now  I'm  going  to  do  it  up.  Yes,  I  am,  Letsy; 
not  one  of  you  has  got  my  'touch,'  and  I  must  make 
you  very  beautiful  for  Bernard.  Do  you  realize  he's 
actually  here?  Pacing  the  lawn  with  manly  strides,  and 
blowing  delicate  smoke-rings  into  the  summer  evening? 
Why,  you  haven't  even  peeped  out  of  the  window.  .  .  . 
But  Bernard" — she  threw  a  glance  into  the  garden — 
*  '  Bernard  is  peeping  up.  He 's  all  agog  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  his  charming  little  cousin." 

Letty,  watching  while  her  hair  was  deftly  arranged, 
answered  only  with  a  perfunctory  smile.  She  had  detected 
an  undercurrent  of  seriousness  in  all  this  banter.  To  the 
view  of  his  three  sisters,  her  presentation  to  Bernard  was 
an  event;  loving  her,  admiring  her  as  they  did,  they  were 
anxious  on  her  behalf  for  Bernard's  verdict.  He  had  last 
seen  her  as  a  "flapper."  After  a  spell  of  distinguished 
war-service  in  the  R.A.M.C.  (his  qualifications  were  com- 
pleted and  his  abilities  recognized  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession even  before  the  war  broke  out),  he  had  temporarily 
devoted  his  energies  to  an  under-staffed  hospital  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  Letty  knew  him  only  through  the 
reflected  glory  in  which  his  family  basked.  Now,  having 
allowed  himself  a  brief  holiday  before  he  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  his  career,  he  was  to  take  thorough  stock  of  her, 
and  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  on  her  debutante  estate. 
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No  doubt  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  critical  occa- 
sion. .  .  .  Bernard  was  the  future  bead  of  the  family  (the 
Monckton  tradition,  with  its  Victorian  yet  slightly  Oriental 
flavor,  had  survived  even  into  these  enlightened  days). 
Then,  too,  there  were  special  personal  issues  involved  in 
his  reaction  to  Letty:  Stensfield  Manor  would  one  day 
belong  to  him;  its  future  mistress  would  be  of  his 
choosing.  ...  To  Letty  it  was  as  if  their  minds  had 
flashed  open  before  her.  That  did  happen  sometimes  in 
her  intercourse  with  her  family;  rather  mysteriously,  and 
not  always  with  pleasant  result. 

She  sat  very  still,  chafing  under  the  touch  of  Delia's 
busy  fingers.  She  could  have  cried  out  for  relief  when 
Alice  came  in. 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "Eva's 
finished,  so  now  Alice  can  see  to  me.  Thanks  most  awfully, 
all  of  you.  .  .  . ' : 

Alice,  having  rapidly  surveyed  the  situation,  addressed 
herself  to  the  trio. 

"Miss  Eva  says,  will  you  young  ladies  please  go  and 
tell  her  if  she'll  do.  Thank  you,  Miss  Delia— I'll  finish 
putting  in  the  hairpins." 

They  were  loath  to  leave  Letty,  but  Eva  had  her 
claims.  They  departed,  promising  to  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes. 

" Did  Miss  Eva  say  so?"  Letty  half  whispered,  when 
the  door  had  closed. 

'Well,  Miss  Eva's  always  in  a  fuss,"  Alice  answered 
non-committally.  ' '  And  she 's  got  her  clothes  on,  so  they  '11 
do  no  harm  going  in." 

Letty  had  forgotten  her  irritation  when,  five  minutes 
later,  Aunt  Lsetitia  came  to  her  room,  and  was  turning 
herself  about  before  the  long  mirror,  pleasantly  aware 
of  Alice's  taciturn  admiration.  Her  eyes  met,  for  an 
instant,  the  reflection,  behind  her  own,  of  a  tall,  composed, 
almost  beautiful  woman,  in  dignified  but  undated  attire; 
she  saw  her  own  slight  figure  shadowed,  and,  in  a  material 
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sense,  overpowered;  frivolous — yet,  all  the  same  irre- 
pressibly  vital.  The  spirit  of  upliftedness  rushed  back 
in  full  force.  She  turned  impulsively,  daring  to  challenge 
even  Aunt  Laetitia's  opinion. 

1  'Isn't  it  an  absolutely  perfect  frock?" 

"The  color  does  suit  you,"  said  Aunt  Laetitia  calmly. 
"But  I'm  afraid  I  prefer  Eva's  taste  in  the  matter  of 
style." 

"So  do  I — for  Eva.  Her  arms  and  legs  wouldn't  lend 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  thing.  Of  course" — as  Miss 
Monckton  raised  astonished  eyebrows — "I  don't  mean 
they're  not  very  nice  arms  and  legs.  .  .  .  Only — you 
see  what  I  mean  .  .  . ' : 

Miss  Monckton  threw  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the 
maid,  whose  back  was  discreetly  turned. 

"Not  in  the  least,  I'm  afraid,  Letty.  However,  I'm 
very  glad  you're  satisfied  with  your  purchase.  I  came 
to  say  that  your  father  wants  you  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  library,  as  you  go  down." 

A  simple  message  enough;  yet,  delivered  by  Aunt 
Lastitia,  it  fell  heavily  into  Letty 's  trifling  mood,  suggest- 
ing possibilities  of  counsel  to  be  given,  reminders  to  be 
made — bringing  before  her,  in  short,  the  vocational  aspect 
of  her  new  life.  She  knew  that  such  misgivings  were 
fanciful,  and  tried,  as  she  gathered  up  her  gloves  and  fan, 
to  laugh  them  away.  Nevertheless,  her  bearing  as  she 
entered  the  library  was  guarded  and  demure. 

Her  father's  greeting — a  smile,  and  a  keen  scrutiny  of 
her  dress — set  her  at  her  ease. 

"That  seems  very  nice,"  he  said.  "Did  you  and 
your  aunt  design  it  together?" 

Letty  perched  herself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  opposite 
him. 

"No,  I  saw  it  at  Gabrielle's,  just  before  we  left  London. 
I  thought  it  looked  very  me-ish.  Aunt  Laatitia  doesn't 
quite  approve." 

"Not  quite?  Well,  perhaps  the  present-day  fashions 
do  incline  to  extremes." 
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"But  you  like  it,  father.    You  said  so." 

"I  don't  dislike  you  in  it,  my  dear.  It  wouldn't  be- 
come everybody." 

"I'm  sure  it  wouldn't,"  said  Letty  complacently;  and 
silence  fell  between  them.  Letty  employed  it  in  taking 
affectionate  stock  of  her  father ;  she  was  not  yet  altogether 
used  to  his  appearance.  Moncktons,  she  told  herself,  were 
most  agreeably  represented  by  their  men. 

The  Monckton  type  must  always  be  rather  ticklish  for 
women,  largeness  and  austerity  of  feature  being  inimical 
to  feminine  charm.  But  the  men  were  successful.  Uncle 
Nicholas,  though  frightfully  ugly  in  a  way,  had  made  an 
impressive  squire.  Cousin  Maurice,  at  Fairholme,  carried 
his  giant  stature,  his  hooked  nose,  and  his  long  beard  with 
a  dignity  that  awed  the  Fairholme  parson  and  the  Fair- 
holme  villagers  (as  once,  no  doubt,  they  had  awed  his  own 
parishioners)  into  complete  subservience.  Bernard,  his 
son,  so  far  as  she  remembered,  was  almost  romantically 
good-looking.  But  in  her  father  she  saw  the  type  at  its 
best  and  fullest  development — molded  to  the  expression  of 
essential  character.  There  were  lines  of  hard  care  in  his 
face,  due  no  doubt  to  the  responsible  office  in  which  he  had 
won  distinction ;  he  had  all  the  Monckton  conscientiousness 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  But  there  was,  too,  an  almost 
child-like  openness — a  serenity  as  of  one  who  faces  the " 
world  in  the  strength  of  unshakable  inward  confidence. 
Not,  by  any  means,  blatant  self-confidence;  but,  rather, 
faith  in  a  standard  which,  if  not  universally  accepted, 
must  nevertheless  be  immune  from  serious  challenge.  Letty 
thought,  as  she  surveyed  him,  that  though  he  had  worked 
hard,  perhaps  even  fought  hard,  he  had  never  worried. 
And  in  the  glamour  that  his  personality  still  held  for  her, 
this  quality  of  cocksureness  (as  she  had  sometimes  de- 
scribed it  to  herself  when  it  appeared  in  other  members  of 
the  family)  was  not  unattractive. 

Sir  Giles  Monckton  had  been,  with  equal  attention, 
considering  his  daughter;  and  he  addressed  her  in  a  tone 
that  matched  the  affectionate  seriousness  of  his  regard. 
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"I  feel,  my  dear,  that  this  birthday  of  yours  is  a  great 


occasion. ' 


I  'The  next  will  be  greater — my  coming-of -age. " 

"I  don't  agree.  That  is  very  much  a  matter  of  con- 
vention. This,  to  me,  is  your  real  coming-of-age — this 
birthday  house-warming." 

Her  eyes  kindled. 

"Yes,  I  know,  father.    That's  how  I  feel,  really." 

"Shall  you  enjoy  playing  hostess?" 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"Am  I  to?    What  about  Aunt  Lsetitia?" 

"That  was  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 
Your  aunt  has  been  talking  to  me.  She  is  very  anxious 
that  her  presence  here  shouldn't  create  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion. I  don't  feel  myself  that  there's  the  slightest  danger 
of  it  in  the  case  of  two  people  so  devoted  to  one  another. 
But •" 

Letty  interrupted,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 

"Do  you  mean,  you  and  me  are  devoted — or  me  and 
Aunt  Lsetitia?" 

I 1  Of  course,  I  was  speaking  then  of  you  and  your  aunt. 
It's  impossible  that  you  would  ever  collide  with  one  an- 
other on  any  question  of  social  or  domestic  rights.     You 
will  always  be  anxious  to  give  precedence  to  Aunt  Lastitia, 
and  she  will  be  equally  anxious  to  bring  you  forward.     I 
don 't  know  how  you  will  arrange  together  about  the  domes- 
tic routine — I  only  know  that  I  shall  approve.     But  it 
seems  there  is  one  rather  delicate  point  which  arises  for 
the  first  time  this  evening,  and  your  aunt  has  already 
decided  it — very  wisely  and  generously.     She  feels  that 
when  we  have  guests,  you  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table." 

Letty  looked  down  into  her  lap.  There  was  a  brief 
pause  before  she  answered. 

"That's  nice   of  Aunt  Laetitia.     But"— she   felt   the 
blood  sweep  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  pulses  quickened— 
"but  I  think  she'd  better  act  as  mistress  of  the  house,  while 
she's  with  us." 
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"I  should  expect  you  to  say  so,  my  dear.  It  confirms 
my  view  that  there  could  never  be  any  conflict  between 
you  but  one  of  generosity/' 

Letty,  almost  audibly,  gasped.  She  had  been  alarmed 
at  her  little  speech ;  could  it  really  have  sounded  generous  ? 

"However,"  her  father  went  on,  placidly,  "your  aunt 
feels  it  is  right  that  your  position  should  be  marked  in 
certain  specified  ways;  so  you  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  to-night.  I  noticed  that  you  said  'while  she  is  with 
us.'  Does  that  mean  she  has  talked  to  you  about  her 
plans?" 

' '  No,  father — except  to  say  that  she  has  let  the  London 
house  till  the  end  of  the  summer." 

Sir  Giles  leaned  back  with  crossed  knees,  looking 
thoughtful. 

"Yes,  it's  going  to  be  difficult.  .  .  .  She  seems  to 
have  no  thought  beyond  getting  us  established  here.  And, 
of  course,  we  mustn't  be  selfish.  No  doubt  she  has  her 
own  friends  and  interests.  But  what  really  weighs  with 
her,  I  fancy,  is  some  curious  idea  about  not  encroaching  on 
your  domain ! ' '  His  smile  at  his  daughter,  as  he  said  that, 
had  a  quality  of  amused  and  affectionate  confidence  that 
disarmed  without  reassuring  her.  In  deep  bewilderment, 
she  dropped  her  eyes. 

"However,"  he  went  on,  "there  are  ways  of  over- 
coming such  scruples,  and  I  hope  that  she  may  yield  to 
our  joint  persuasions — at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  giving 
us  a  year  or  two." 

He  didn't  seem  to  notice  Letty 's  silence;  it  was  evi- 
dently a  smooth  and  pleasant  train  of  thought  that  led 
him  to  his  next  remark. 

"Eva,  I  think,  will  welcome  the  change,  especially  if 
it  doesn't  involve  separation  from  Aunt  Lastitia.  She  will 
revel  in  the  country  life,  and  appreciate  being  so  close  to 
Fairholme.  So  at  least  you  needn't  fear  being  parted 
from  your  great  friend;  unless,  indeed,  she  were  to 
marry." 

Letty  had  been  thinking,  desperately.     She  felt  that 
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this  moment  was  intensely  critical;  that  if  she  failed  here 
and  now  to  speak  her  true  mind,  she  would  virtually  have 
subscribed  to  the  sentiments  foisted  upon  her,  and  might 
never  escape  the  bondage  of  a  false  position.  And  yet, 
beneath  her  father's  trustful  and  serene  regard,  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  true  mind,  anxious  to  repudiate  it.  The 
idyllic  state  of  affairs  which  he  took  for  granted  seemed 
so  obviously  the  right  state  of  affairs.  .  .  .  She  tem- 
porized. 

"But  you  know,  father,  if  Aunt  Laetitia  really  doesn't 
want — if  we  can't  persuade  her  to  live  with  us  for  al- 
ways— I  should  do  my  best  to  run  the  house  properly, 
with — with  Eva's  help." 

Sir  Giles  looked  pleased. 

"Well  said,  my  dear.  I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  you  would  rise  to  the  occasion.  You're  a  woman 
now,  and  a  very  plucky  and  capable  one,  I'm  sure. 
But ' ' — his  voice  softened — ' '  you  have  suffered  one  irrepar- 
able loss;  and  I  don't  intend  that  my  home-coming  shall 
deprive  you  of  your  second  mother,  if  any  persuasion  will 
avail  to  keep  her  with  us.  Now,  it's  time  I  sent  you  down- 
stairs. But  first,  I  have  something  to  give  you.  .  .  . 

The  "something"  was  lying  to  his  hand,  on  a  table, 
in  its  leather  case.  He  got  up,  and,  taking  it  to  the  window, 
surveyed  his  gift  by  the  last  rays  from  the  sunset.  When 
he  turned  to  her  again,  he  didn't  look  quite  "him- 
self." .  .  . 

"I  had  thought  of  this,"  he  said,  "as  your  twenty- 
first  birthday  present.  But — why  not  now?  It  has  been 
in  the  family  for  generations.  Your  Uncle  Nicholas  gave 
it  to  me  for  your  mother  when  we  were  married.  She 
was  only  a  few  years  older  than  you  are  now.  And, 
Letty,  it  is  very  wonderful  to  have  a  home  again,  with 
you — her  gift  to  me.  You  are  like  her,  you  know." 

The  last  words  were  shaky.  .  .  .  Letty  hung  back, 
infinitely  embarrassed.  She  hadn't  expected  anything  like 
this.  During  his  terms  of  leave  there  had  been  a  certain 
shyness  between  them,  a  sense  of  impermanence  in  their 
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reunion,  that  hindered  intimacy.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  her 
that  her  vocation  might  involve  having  to  "play  up"  in 
the  sphere  of  sentiment. 

"I — I  didn't  know  about  being  so  like  mother,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  that  to  her  own  ears  grated  horribly, 
through  her  effort  to  achieve  the  right  timbre.  "You  see, 
I  never  saw  her  photograph." 

"There  is  no  photograph.  It  would  have  been  taken, 
but  our  engagement  was  very  brief  and  we  set  off  at  once 
into  the  wilds.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  for  your  sake.  But 
come,  let  me  put  this  on  your  neck,  as,  twenty-one  years 
ago,  I  put  it  on  hers." 

She  drew  forward,  tingling  with  discomfort.  She 
would  much  rather  have  gone  without  the  pearls,  if  they 
had  to  be  given  like  this.  .  .  . 

But  they  were  beautiful — more  beautiful  than  anything 
she  had  ever  hoped  to  possess.  They  shimmered  in  the 
evening  light;  when  she  touched  them  they  seemed  to 
pulsate.  .  .  .  Nervously,  she  passed  them  again  and 
again  between  her  fingers. 

"Thanks  most  awfully,"  she  said,  and  then  bit  her  lip. 
That  was  wrong — ' '  most  awfully ' ' ;  there  would  always  be 
something  wrong,  when  things  like  this  happened. 

"I — I'm  most  frightfully  glad  to  have  them,"  she 
amended. 

Sir  Giles  kissed  her.  His  voice  and  manner  were  again 
under  control,  and  tinged  by  a  wistful  and  faintly  humor- 
ous indulgence. 

* '  Think  of  them,  if  you  like,  as  a  kind  of  chain  of  office. 
There's  a  sense  in  which  you  stand  in  her  place,  my  very 
dear  child." 

Letty,  with  the  door  closed  behind  her,  paused  a 
moment  in  the  dim  passage.  She  still  drew  the  pearls  to 
and  fro  between  her  fingers,  fascinated  yet  half  dismayed 
by  the  mysterious,  warm  vitality  that  quivered  forth  from 
them  under  her  touch;  it  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
atmosphere  of  this  house,  which  had  for  her  suddenly  an 
intolerable  heaviness. 
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She  glanced  about  her.  Her  eyes  searched  the  alcoves, 
sped  down  the  passage  to  a  recessed  window  of  leaded 
glass,  on  which  the  shadows  of  leaves  moved  grotesquely. 
She  passed  on,  slowly,  to  the  head  of  the  stairway.  Though 
daylight  still  lingered  outside,  electric  chandeliers  were 
blazing  at  full  strength  in  the  hall  below.  It  looked  festive 
enough  down  there — the  floor  cleared  and  polished  for 
dancing,  the  corners  and  alcoves  banked  with  flowers.  But 
such  light  as  welled  up  could  chase  no  shadows  from  the 
three-sided  upper  landing,  where  family  portraits  hung. 
White  faces,  with  inexorable,  following  eyes,  gleamed 
everywhere  out  of  a  semi-darkness.  Moncktons,  dead  but 
still  watching ;  Moncktons,  eternally  in  possession ;  Monck- 
tons, profoundly  aware  of  the  bewildered  girl  who  in  these 
latter  days  had  come  to  be  mistress  of  their  Manor ;  Monck- 
tons, long  dead,  but  self-conscious;  possessive;  asserting  a 
claim  upon  their  young  descendant.  .  .  . 

Her  mother  had  worn  the  Monckton  pearls.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  once  or  twice.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  when  she 
went  so  far  away,  she  had  left  them  at  home  in  England, 
to  await  the  return  that  never  happened — left  them  at 
home  for  Letty.  But  she  had  worn  them.  They  had  lain 
warm  and  throbbing  on  her  neck  as  they  lay  on  Letty 's. 
They  had  no  life  of  their  own;  yet  they  had  life — life 
drawn  from  those  who  wore  them.  They  had  some  of  her 
mother's — some  that  was  not  Monckton. 

Letty 's  eyes  met,  in  full  gaze,  the  eyes  of  her  Monck- 
ton great-grandfather,  and  her  fingers  suddenly  clutched 
on  the  pearls. 

There  was  a  sound  just  below  her — a  light  tread;  a 
man's  voice  humming  softly: 

"  'She  came  not,  no,  she  came  not  .    .    . 

She  turned  and  looked  down  over  the  balustrade.  Her 
Cousin  Bernard  had  come  to  a  standstill  half-way  up  the 
stairs.  Bronzed,  well-knit,  taller  than  she  remembered 
him,  and  certainly  not  less  handsome;  smiling  at  her  with 
undisguised  admiration  and  a  rather  whimsical  amuse- 
ment— he  made  on  her  a  swift  and  strong  impression. 
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" Delia/'  he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  " dared  me  to  come 
up  and  find  you.  I  am,  of  course,  very  brave ;  but  I  doubt 
if  I  should  have  got  much  farther  than  the  landing. " 

Letty  knew  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  transient 
blush :  the  lingering  sense  of  it,  as  of  something  to  be  lived 
down,  called  into  play  an  instinctive  savoir-faire. 

"But  we  needn't  say  you  met  me.  We  mustn't  let 
you  fall  below  the  D.S.O.  standard,  in  the  eyes  of  your 
family. ' ' 

His  glance  searched  her  for  an  instant:  he  seemed  to 
be  making  a  discovery  that  filled  him  with  surprise  and 
unexpected  enjoyment. 

"Aren't  you  one  of  my  family?" 

"Not  so  much  as  to  share  all  their  illusions — neces- 
sarily." A  difficult  word,  that;  there  was  always  the 
temptation  to  give  it  an  extra  syllable.  Letty,  laughing  at 
the  boggle  she  had  made  of  it,  immediately  destroyed  her 
studied  effect  of  demureness. 

'Then  you  must  hurry  up  and  get  some  that  are  all 
your  own,"  Bernard  said,  his  mouth  twitching.  "Come 
along;  let's  try  the  floor." 

She  had  reached,  by  now,  the  stair  on  which  he  stood; 
he  offered  her  his  arm.  She  declined  it,  with  lifted  brows. 

' '  I  may  stumble  over  words,  Cousin  Bernard ;  but  I  can 
walk  down-stairs." 

Descending  into  the  wide  hall,  she  lost  all  cognizance 
of  those  silent  oppressive  watchers  in  the  gallery  above. 
For  her,  just  then,  their  collective  personality  was  over- 
powered: she  didn't  see  Bernard  in  his  relation  to 
them.  .  .  .  There  was  no  heaviness  in  her  environment 
when  she  danced  with  him:  it  was  another  sudden,  joyful 
spreading  of  her  new  wings,  another  adventure  into  power. 

But  his  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  pearls.  She  saw  his 
attention  caught,  his  gaiety  shadowed,  by  some  grave 
though  not  unpleasing  reflection:  she  saw  him  look  at  her, 
for  the  first  time  diffidently. 

'  The  Monckton  pearls  1 "  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  he 
released  .ier. 
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Instantly  she  was  conscious  again  of  the  ancestors ' 
vigil.  And  now,  too,  there  flashed  upon  her  a  dispassionate 
view  of  Bernard — his  features,  his  figure  and  bearing.  He 
was  like  his  sisters,  like  his  father,  like  her  father,  like  the 
ancestors — like  them  all.  .  .  .  How,  stamped  with  such 
familiar  likeness,  had  he  managed  to  bring  her,  for  those 
few  moments,  under  glamour? 

"The  pearls  aren't  all  Monckton,"  she  said,  half  turn- 
ing away.  "There  have  been  wives,  you  see.  .  .  .  There 
was  my  mother.  She — she  put  something  into  these  pearls. ' ' 

He  stood  watching  her,  doubtfully. 

"She  put  something  into  you  too,  Letty." 

"Well,  I  suppose  so — naturally.  Does  the  family 
mind?" 

There  could  be  no  missing  the  sharp  edge  of  her  tone. 
His  perplexity  and  amusement  seemed  to  increase  in  equal 
proportion. 

"It  would  be  very  unreasonable  if  it  did.  We've  all 
had  two  parents!" 

"Yes,  but  the  funny  thing  is,  you  don't  seem  to  have. 
All  Moncktons  are  somehow — Moncktons." 

Bernard  grinned. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  true.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  are  an 
absorbent  race.  If  so,  I  suppose  it  would  be  because 
we've  got  some  rather  specially  positive  characteristics, 
and  tend  to  marry  our  complements.  But,  Letty" — his 
gaze  had  never  left  the  slim  little  figure  standing  aloof 
and  tensely  upright  under  the  great  chandelier;  and  now, 
gently  insistent,  it  drew  hers — "don't  say  you've  got  any 
quarrel  with  the  family  whose  flower  and  pride  you  are ! ' ' 

It  was  as  if  he  had  wakened  her  from  a  reverie.  She 
looked  up,  brushed  away  a  strand  of  hair  from  her  fore- 
head, and  laughed — frankly,  happily. 

"No.  How  silly!  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?  There's  the  gong,  and  here  comes  father." 

But  reverie  returned  upon  her  while  she  sat  at  dinner. 
Cousin  Maurice,  on  her  right  hand,  talked  a  good  deal 
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with  Aunt  Lsetitia  on  his  other  side,  and  Bernard — vividly 
aware  of  her,  but  trying,  she  fancied,  to  intrigue  her  by 
an  appearance  of  neglect — with  the  flattered  and  voluble 
Eva.  She  had  time  to  consider  how  strange  it  was  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  that  imposing  table.  She  thought  of  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  who  had  faced  one  another 
across  its  solemn  length  as  she  and  her  father  were  facing 
one  another  now.  Her  imagination  fired,  she  amused  her- 
self with  an  attempt  to  "  place "  the  assembled  family 
party  in  some  bygone  era;  and  found  that  it  was  easy  to 
place  them  in  any  and  every  era.  That  surprised  her,  for 
the  age  you  lived  in  must  surely  make  some  difference, 
apart  from  mere  externals.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  she 
argued  to  herself,  even  in  a  light  so  dim  as  to  reveal  no 
accident  of  attire — even,  if  you  liked,  in  total  darkness,  and 
amid  dead  silence,  for  some  disembodied,  wandering  spirit 
to  know  by  the  feel  of  a  certain  assembly  just  what  moment 
in  the  world's  history  it  had  chanced  to  invade.  But  in 
this  room  it  would  find  itself  perplexed.  .  .  . 

There  would  be  Aunt  Lsetitia,  the  dateless  type  of  calm, 
dignified  spinsterhood.  There  would  be  Cousin  Maurice, 
patriarchal.  There  would  be  his  daughters — who  were 
his  daughters  first  and  foremost,  and  individuals  only  in  as 
far  as  they  might  be  so  without  detriment  to  that  collective 
existence.  There  would  be  poor  Eva  (wasn't  there  perhaps 
a  ''poor"  somebody  in  every  family,  in  every  age?). 
There  would  be  Bernard,  handsome  and  distinguished,  the 
center  of  the  family's  hopes,  a  legitimate,  obvious  rallying- 
point  for  such  instincts  of  hero-worship  and  self-immola- 
tion as  were  natural  to  its  womenkind.  There  would  be 
her  father,  resting  on  laurels;  aloof,  in  the  security  of  his 
achievements,  from  all  that  was  petty  and  ephemeral; 
touched  already  with  a  monumental  dignity  that  recalled 
the  Monckton  Crusader  whose  effigy  graced  a  transept  of 
Stensfield  church. 

And  the  unseen  visitant,  silently,  intently  exploring, 
testing  the  links  of  their  mutual  relations,  tapping  the 
current  of  their  secret  thoughts,  searching  for  their  points 
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of  contact  with  the  outside  world — would  it  find  anything 
that  had  not  been  characteristic  of  the  Monckton  type  in 
the  days  before  the  Flood — or  whenever  Moncktons  began  ? 
It  would  find  vitality,  to  an  almost  oppressive  degree.  It 
would  find  a  good  deal  of  rigorous  functioning — but  all  in 
a  hedged  and  beaten  track,  that  would  doubtless  persist 
through  future  centuries  as  it  had  cut  stolidly  through  the 
past.  It  would  find,  in  the  clan,  no  slightest  departure 
from  their  immemorial  tradition,  in  respect  of  religion  or 
politics,  or  manners  or  morals  or  l  '  culture " :  it  would  find 
no  serious  vagary  in  any  individual.  It  would  realize  that 
the  Moncktons  were  not  of  yesterday  or  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, but  for  all  time. 

Suppose  that  in  passing  out,  to  look  elsewhere  for  its 
bearings,  it  should  brush  against  her?  What  would  it 
make  of  her,  she  wondered.  What,  in  like  case,  would 
it  have  made  of  her  mother  ? 

Her  mother,  too,  had  had  vitality;  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  pearls  bore  witness  to  that.  But  would  her  mother, 
given  opportunity,  have  functioned  with  the  clan?  Would 
she  have  helped  to  beat  the  track  for  future  generations, 
or  would  she  have  wandered  in  it  aimlessly,  tiptoeing  to 
look  over  the  hedges,  peering  about  in  them  for  possible 
gaps? 

Just  then  Letty's  eyes  lighted  on  her  father's  face,  and 
she  rebuked  herself  for  her  frivolous  imaginings.  She 
knew  nothing,  really,  about  her  mother;  but  her  father 
knew  all  about  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  chosen ; 
that  was,  or  should  be,  enough. 

She  turned  a  courteous  attention  to  Cousin  Maurice, 
who  was  commiserating  her,  as  he  used  to  commiserate 
Uncle  Nicholas,  on  the  "bare-faced  popery"  that  pre- 
vailed in  Stensfield  church. 

Although  Cousin  Maurice's  topics  of  conversation  were 
not  unduly  limited,  one  could  be  sure  that  no  meal  graced 
by  his  presence  would  pass  without  an  energetic  thrashing 
of  this  particular  dead  but  unburied  horse.  It  had  been 
Letty's  invariable  custom,  when  she  stayed  at  Fairhoime, 
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or  here  as  the  guest  of  Uncle  Nicholas,  to  remark,  in  chorus 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  that  of  course  the  '  *  goings-on ' ' 
at  Stensfield  were  "preposterous."  .  .  .  The  same  asser- 
tion rose  to  her  lips  to-night;  but  something  caught  it 
back.  She  knew  that  she  liked  the  church  services  as  they 
were,  with  music  and  lights  and  flowers  and  vestments: 
she  knew — but  to-night  for  the  first  time  clearly,  and  to' 
her  own  great  discomfiture — that  she  had  always  liked 
them,  even  while  she  condemned  them  as  "preposterous." 
Yet  she  had  never  thought  of  herself  as  insincere.  It  had 
simply  been  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  identify 
herself  outwardly  with  the  family  point  of  view;  it  would 
require,  as  she  saw  now  with  a  qualm  almost  of  panic, 
superhuman  courage  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  something 
(could  it  be  the  pearls?)  had  put  her  on  her  mettle. 

"He  seems,"  she  faltered,  "to  be  getting  more  and 
more  extreme.  .  .  .  But  some  people  like  it." 

"There  are  always  some  people  to  like  anything." 

Cousin  Maurice's  stentorian  voice  advertised  his  theme 
to  the  whole  company;  and  as  it  was  of  general  and  in- 
exhaustible interest,  silence  fell.  But  every  one  knew  that 
he  was  talking  to  Letty,  and,  because  she  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

Her  panic  increased.  Her  glance  swept  the  table,  and 
she  seemed  to  catch  a  disconcerting  twinkle  in  the  corner 
of  Bernard's  eye. 

"Who  settles,"  she  asked,  in  a  high-pitched  tone, 
"what  people  ought  to  like?"  And  suddenly  they  all  be- 
came very  small  and  far  away — except  Bernard,  who 
rasped  her  nerves  by  choking  (ostensibly)  over  a  crumb. 

"Those,  my  dear,  who  are  best  informed  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue." 

The  curious  thing  was  that  she  didn't  know  exactly 
who  said  that :  it  was  as  if  she  had  heard  the  common  voice 
of  them  all.  And  she  answered  as  from  a  great  distance. 

"What  has  information  got  to  do  with  what  you  like?" 

"Our  likings,  surely,  are  controlled  by  reason."  That 
was  Cousin  Maurice,  quite  definitely. 
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She  turned  to  him  swiftly,  in  surprise  and  laug 

"Oh,  no  .    .    .  They're  just  the  one  thing  that's  not." 

' '  P  'raps  not  at  twenty,  darling  child.  .  .  .  "  Maisie  's 
maternal  indulgence  drew  appreciative  sniggers  from 
Kitty  and  from  Eva;  Delia  looked  ostentatiously  "know- 
ing"; Aunt  Lsetitia,  with  admirable,  wordless  eloquence, 
conveyed  disapproval  of  the  whole  discussion. 

But  Letty  was  in  earnest.  After  an  apprehensive  look 
at  her  father  and  a  quick,  irritable  glance  at  Bernard's 
fingers  making  bread  pellets  close  beside  her,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Cousin  Maurice.  It  was  an  intentional  challenge. 

1 '  Maisie 's  right, ' '  he  said  in  reply  to  it.  ' '  We  all  liked 
all  sorts  of  queer  things  when  we  were  at  your  tender  age. 
But  how  did  we  get  our  opinions  into  order?  By  study, 
my  dear — or,  if  not  by  study  at  first  hand,  by  listening  to 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  know  what  we  didn  't  When 
you  next  come  over  to  Fairholme,  I'll  lend  you  a  book  on 
the  Kef ormation. ' ' 

"But  then"  (perhaps  she  could  even  now  have  kept 
silence  if  only  Bernard  would  have  stopped  that  senseless 
pellet-making),  "suppose  somebody  else  lent  me  a  book 
about  the  Papacy?  I'd  have  to  decide  between  them." 

Aunt  Laetitia's  eyebrows  performed  a  process  which 
her  niece  described  as  "going  up  to  stay."  And  Sir  Giles 
spoke. 

"You  wouldn't  find  it  very  difficult,  Letty.  And  even 
if  you  were  confused  at  first  by  what  seemed  to  be  con- 
flicting arguments,  you'd  be  guided  by  your  individual 
bias  in  favor  of  the  truth.  It  couldn't  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  good  Protestant  stock  from  which  you  come." 

Letty,  with  burning  cheeks  and  a  heart  that  hammered 
intolerably,  dared  everything. 

"Were — were  mother's  people  good  Protestants?" 

She  scarcely  knew  what  she  had  done;  she  knew  only 
that  in  the  chilled  and  horrified  view  of  them  all — yes, 
even  of  her  father — she  stood,  for  the  moment,  as  a  con- 
victed "outsider."  Moncktons  did  not  lightly  and  unad- 
visedly mention  their  dead. 
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Her  thoughts  darted  back  to  the  scene  in  the  library — 
the  ceremony,  the  display  of  suitable  emotion.  That  was 
it:  you  kept  your  dead  in  a  shrine,  took  them  out  on  set 
occasions,  and  carefully  restored  them  to  their  resting- 
place  before  you  went  on  with  your  every-day  life.  That 
was  the  tradition.  .  .  .  But,  as  she  dropped  her  eyes  in 
confusion,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  pearls  lying  on  her 
bosom  bestirred  themselves — and  winked. 

"We  are  getting  rather  intimate  in  our  discussions," 
her  father  said  quietly.  "You  and  I  will  have  a  talk 
some  time,  Letty.  Now  let  Delia  tell  us  about  the  sale  of 
work." 

The  Fairholme  girls  made  much  of  her  after  dinner. 
Her  youth  had  betrayed  her  into  a  faux  pas:  she  must 
be  feeling  bad,  poor  darling;  they  would  see  that  she  had 
a  jolly  good  time  at  her  own  dance.  These  sentiments 
were  conveyed  without  words — by  hovering  attentions,  by 
exaggerated  anxiety  lest  any  detail  of  her  toilet  should 
have  become  disarranged.  Delia  showed  her  the  exact 
place  in  the  hall  where  she  should  stand  to  receive  her 
guests. 

The  invitation  list  had  been  drawn  up  at  Fairholme 
after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  visiting  cards  received  at 
the  Manor  during  the  three  weeks  of  its  new  occupation. 
There  would  be,  as  Delia  explained  apologetically,  a  slight 
preponderance  of  women;  but  she  and  her  sisters  and 
Eva  would  have  no  objection  to  dancing  together,  and, 
if  not  another  man  turned  up,  there  was  always  Bernard 
for  Letty.  Bad  hostess-ship,  to  monopolize  the  only  man? 
Well,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  desperate  as  that;  and  any- 
how (this  with  grins  and  nods)  Bernard  hadn't  come  home 
in  a  particularly  self-sacrificing  mood;  he  would  do  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  and  every  one  knew  what  that  was  likely 
to  be.  ... 

Letty  stood  impassive  in  her  place;  but  there  was  a 
furtive  eagerness,  amounting  almost  to  anxiety,  in  her 
glances  at  the  people  filing  in.  The  doctor  and  his  wife, 
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the  cowed  and  nervous  vicar  of  Fairliolrne,  the  repre- 
hensible vicar  of  Stensfield — ascetic-looking,  interesting 
(but  of  course  he  wouldn't  dance;  he  had  come  to  escort 
a  " flapper"  daughter,  his  wife  being  absorbed  in  nursery 
cares).  Three  men  in  early  middle-age,  brothers,  with 
snub  noses  and  fair  hair,  who,  in  various  ways  unfit  for 
active  service,  had  done  " useful  things"  during  the  war, 
and  now  kept  unremunerative  poultry  between  Fairholme 
and  Stensfield.  Well,  they  would  bring  up  the  men  to 
the  right  number,  and  the  Fairholme  girls  were  con- 
spicuously "on  terms"  with  this  complementary  trio  (not 
that  Maisie  ever  went  in  for  "nonsense,"  nor  Kitty  either, 
unless  it  were  in  the  secret  pages  of  her  diary).  Another 
married  couple,  with  "county"  written  all  over  them, 
though  their  post-war  occupation  was  farming.  Then,  the 
great  lady  of  a  neighboring  village,  with  one  widowed  and 
three  unmarried  daughters.  More  parsons,  more  doctors, 
even  a  squire  or  two — always  with  wives  and  daughters. 
And  here,  at  last,  somebody  with  a  son — tall,  weedy,  self- 
important.  His  benign,  vapid  face  reminded  Letty  of  a 
ventriloquist's  doll. 

Between  duties  fulfilled  and  duties  awaiting  her,  she 
submitted  with  undisguised  relief  to  Bernard's  first  claim. 
In  tacit  accord  they  soon  drew  away  from  the  dance, 
though  friendly  protests  were  hurled  at  them  as  they 
passed  out — for  they  were  among  the  few  present  who 
really  could  dance  in  modern  fashion.  Letty  had  profited 
by  lessons  in  town,  her  cousin  by  experience  in  countless 
ballrooms,  and  theirs  was  a  graceful  exposition  of  the 
anagmic  art.  But,  ruthlessly,  they  left  the  older  generation, 
thickly  ensconced  against  the  walls,  to  watch  Eva's  un- 
gainly flounderings,  the  bored  languors  of  the  "county" 
young  ladies,  and  the  mincing  capers  of  the  ventriloquist's 
doll. 

Letty  kept  silence  while  her  cousin  established  her  in 
a  chair  under  the  big  cedar,  whence  she  could  see  the 
dancers  in  the  hall  and  the  bridge-players  in  a  room  ad- 
joining. She  was  lost  not  so  much  in  thought  as  in  sensa- 
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tion.  Unpleasant  sensation,  on  the  whole — yet  somehow 
exciting.  It  consisted  mainly  of  resentment  against  Ber- 
nard. Her  grievance  lay  in  his  blatant  superiority,  as  a 
partner,  to  every  other  man  present  at  her  dance;  and  in 
his  complacent  awareness  of  it.  She  told  herself  that  he 
was  used  to  being  considered  superior;  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  relief  it  must  give  her  to  dance  with  him, 
to  sit  out  with  him.  Lounging  beside  her,  long-limbed, 
graceful,  abominably  handsome,  with  a  provoking  half- 
smile  just  visible  under  his  mustache,  he  exuded  the  smug 
serenity  of  a  lord  of  creation  who  knows  to  the  utmost  his 
own  value.  But  then,  while  one  part  of  her  longed  to 
throw  things  at  him,  there  was  the  other  part  (quite  ap- 
parent, no  doubt,  to  him!)  which  would  always  extend 
forgiveness  as  the  reward  of  his  exclusive  attention.  And 
his  attention  had  been  exclusive,  to-night.  Even  while  he 
danced  with  other  people  his  eyes  had  always  followed 
her ;  he  had  never  for  an  instant  forgotten  her,  nor  allowed 
her  to  forget  him. 

"Tired?"  he  asked. 

"No.    Why  should  I  be?" 

"You  seem  a  trifle  depressed." 

She  would  have  liked  to  tell  him  the  truth;  to  say — 
"It's  because  you,  my  cousin,  a  Monckton,  have  got  the 
field  all  to  yourself.  It's  because  everything  is  just  as 
Maisie  and  Delia  and  Kitty  imagined  it  would  be.  Per- 
haps they  arranged  it  so,  when  they  made  up  the  invita- 
tion list. ' '  But  she  was  getting  uncomfortably  shy  of  him ; 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  world. 

"I'm  wondering  about  something,"  she  remarked 
instead. 

Bernard  immediately  offered  her  a  cigarette. 

She  hesitated.  "I've  violated  the  family  code  enough 
for  one  evening." 

"Go  on,  then,  as  you've  begun.  Some  of  us,  well- 
informed  and  well  brought-up  though  we  are,  rather  like 
seeing  caps  go  over  windmills — with  due  apologies  to  my 
father.  And  Delia  has  been  known  to  do  this.  ." 
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Letty's  quick  smile  established  friendliness  between 
them.  She  might  resent  Bernard,  but  he  was  possible 
to  get  on  with. 

1  i Well,  then,"  she  explained,  when  he  had  given  her 
a  light,  '  *  I  'm  wondering  something  about  this  party.  I — I 
don 't  want  to  be  horrid,  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  scratch 
party.  Are  these  all  the  people  there  are?" 

Bernard  leaned  back  and  laughed. 

1 1 Tell  me  why  they  don't  do." 

"But  you  must  see.  .    .    .   It's  so  frightfully  dull." 

"Of  course,  this  is  only  an  informal,  impromptu  affair. 
There's  never  very  much  that  you  could  call  society  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  it's  emptier  than  ever  at  this  time 
of  year.  Later  on,  perhaps,  when  the  shooting  begins " 

"Will  there  be  people  then?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"A  few  house-parties.  But  several  of  the  big  places 
round  are  shut  up,  or  changing  hands.  There's  been  a 
war,  you  see." 

"'Some  of  the  new-comers  sound  quite  interesting. 
There's  a  family  at  Combe  Lea — the  Sewells.  Alice,  our 
maid,  told  me  about  them.  They're  spending  the  summer 
there.  They  may  be  nouveaux  riches,  but  they  have 
awfully  amusing  week-end  parties.  And  there's  a  new 
tenant  at  Alderton — rather  a  recluse.  He's  there  now." 

"What  else  did  you  hear  about  him?" 

"Nothing.  I  only  wondered  why  he  and  the  Combe 
Lea  people  hadn't  been  asked  to-night." 

"The  Combe  Lea  party  wouldn't  have  l mixed'  very 
well." 

She  thought  this  over. 

"But  when  you  don't  'mix,'  it  may  be  just  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  people  you  don't  mix  with." 

"That  is  most  deeply  true.  Some  things,  however, 
can't  be  altered." 

"What  particular  thing  are  you  meaning?" 

"Shall  we  say,  the  selective  instinct  of  the  Monek- 
tons?" 

She  made  a  little  movement  of  impatience. 
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"Has  any  one  ever  tried  to  alter  it?" 

Bernard,  with  unimpaired  gravity,  drew  a  few  puffs 
from  his  cigarette. 

"Some  individuals  may  have  managed  to  modify,  even 
to  over-rule  it,  for  their  own  private  purposes.  But  not 
on  home  territory.  In  Rome  you  do  as  Rome  does." 

"I  see.  .  .  .  "Well,  then,  what  about  the  person  at 
Alderton?" 

"Bullen?  His  measure  has  not  yet  been  fully  taken. 
He  is,  as  you  say,  something  of  a  recluse." 

"I  believe  Cousin  Maurice  called  on  him,  and  saw 
him." 

"My  father  was  so  accustomed,  you  see,  in  his  long 
years  of  parochial  duty,  to  calling  on  all  sorts  of  people." 

"But  what  sort  is  Mr.  Bullen?  Couldn't  Cousin 
Maurice  and  the  girls  have  persuaded  him  to  be — less  of 
a  recluse?" 

"I  dare  say  they  could  have,  very  easily.  But  they 
don't  seem  to  have  wanted  to." 

'  *  You  mean,  your  father  didn  't  want  to. ' '  Letty  spoke 
with  a  touch  of  asperity.  "The  girls  haven't  seen  him, 
so  how  could  they  tell?" 

Bernard  gave  her  a  queer,  sidelong  look. 

"But  if  your  father  decided  that  some  particular 
sleeping  dog  might  as  well  be  let  lie,  wouldn't  that  satisfy 
you?" 

1 1 1  should  ask  his  reasons, ' '  she  said  with  dignity. 

His  laugh  was  indulgent,  and,  to  Letty 9a  ears,  exasper- 
ating. 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded  hotly.  "Being  a  woman 
isn't  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  being  an  ignorant 
child." 

There  was  a  considerable  pause.    Then: 

"You're  frightfully  up  against  things,  Letty." 

Earlier  in  the  evening  he  had  made,  implicitly,  the 
same  accusation,  and  she  had  laughed  it  away  as  absurd. 
But  this  time  she  met  it  gravely — wondering,  with  secret 
dismay,  how  far  it  might  be  true.  She  didn't  want,  didn't 
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mean,  to  be  "up  against"  anything;  she  wanted  and 
meant  to  be  happy.  If  now  she  felt  a  little  jarred  and 
bruised,  it  could  only  be  that  she  had  failed,  at  some  points, 
to  adjust  herself  to  her  new  estate;  that  she  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  perfect  exercise  of  her  butterfly 
wings.  .  .  . 

"No,  I'm  not,"  she  answered  dreamily.  "But  one  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  manage." 

She  could  see,  in  the  semi-darkness,  that  Bernard's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  intently;  their  expression  was  not 
to  be  discerned.  Having  explained  things  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  her  sense  of  well- 
being  not  at  all  disturbed  by  his  regard.  She  no  longer 
grudged  his  lordliness  to  this  lord  of  creation.  Rapt,  as 
he  appeared  to  be,  in  contemplation  of  her,  he  fitted  in  with 
the  summer  night,  with  the  wandering  scents  of  the  garden, 
with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra.  ...  He  even  added 
to  her  enjoyment.  And  she  drew  further  satisfaction  from 
the  tone,  respectful,  deprecating,  in  which  at  last  he  broke 
silence. 

"I'm  sure  you  will  learn  to  *  manage,'  Letty— perhaps 
in  more  senses  than  one.  But  if  it  comes  difficult  at  first, 
couldn't  you  let  me  help?" 

She  smiled  lazily. 

"I  don't  know,  Cousin  Bernard.  Tour  'measure  has 
not  yet  been  fully  taken.' 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  startled.  Then  he 
laughed — but  not  very  easily. 

"Nor  has  yours,  by  Jove!" 


II 

THERE  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  Monday 
following  Letty's  party  was  to  be  a  day  of  serious  be- 
ginnings; that  it  would  mark  the  end  of  that  easy  period 
known  as  ' '  settling  in, ' '  and  inaugurate  a  domestic  routine. 
Yet  somehow  it  happened  that  by  eleven  o  'clock  on  Monday 
morning  Letty  was  bicycling  to  Fairholme. 

The  sun  blazed,  and  the  lanes  in  this  part  of  Suffolk 
were  for  the  most  part  shadeless.  But  for  her  such  con- 
ditions meant  no  discomfort — only  a  quickening  of  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  energies.  These  rare  hot  days  were 
like  fragments  of  a  lost  heritage.  Sent  home  to  England 
in  her  babyhood,  she  had  never  left  it,  save  once  when 
Aunt  Lsetitia,  with  a  supreme  effort  of  broad-mindedness, 
had  taken  her  and  Eva  for  an  educational  visit  to  Paris. 
But  surely  she  would  have  known,  if  there  had  been  no 
one  to  tell  her,  that  once  upon  a  time  the  sun  had  been 
hers — the  real  sun,  supreme,  life-giving,  death-dealing; 
not  the  hunted  fugitive  that  it  was  in  England.  Yes,  and 
more  than  the  sun — limitless  plains  where  armies  would 
look  like  drifts  of  blown  dust;  mountain-heights  that  com- 
muned only  with  the  sky ;  forest  impenetrable,  where  great 
creatures  and  small  lived  on  the  grand  scale,  without 
cognizance  of  man.  She  couldn't  consciously  remember; 
but  the  spirit  within  her  couldn't  forget.  It  would  stir, 
on  a  day  like  this ;  unfold  itself ;  awaken. 

She  had  dismounted,  and  stood  leaning  on  a  gate. 
Close  beside  her  was  a  bush  of  wild  roses — a  dusty  and 
stunted  bush.  She  gathered  two  or  three  blossoms  and 
fastened  them  into  her  dress.  She  had  an  impulse  to  take 
to  herself  everything  of  beauty  that  the  countryside  could 
offer;  but  for  the  moment  its  munificence  had  become 
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poor  and  small.  Away  on  her  right  she  could  still  see  the 
chimnej^s  of  the  Manor,  among  trees  on  rising  ground.  In 
front  of  her,  meadows  sloped  up  to  meet,  in  hard  contact, 
a  sky  of  metallic  blue;  on  her  left,  in  a  shallow  dip,  stood 
the  church  and  clustered  cottages  of  Fairholme.  Behind 
her,  another  patchwork  of  neatly-bounded  meadows 
stretched  away  to  the  sky-line.  ...  It  was  all  so  com- 
pact, so  handy,  so  self-contained;  you  could  never  lose 
yourself,  nor  be  lost  sight  of. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  thanks  to  that  inopportune 
stirring  of  hidden  things,  she  felt  desperate.  Then  reason 
asserted  itself.  This  terrible  smallness  that  her  surround- 
ings had  for  her  must  be  illusory;  other  people  didn't 
seem  conscious  of  it.  Her  father  and  Aunt  Lastitia  carried 
with  them,  wherever  they  moved,  an  atmosphere  of  spacious 
dignity;  and  life  over  there  at  Fairholme  was  always, 
in  every  detail,  momentous.  .  .  .  That  plodding  laborer, 
for  instance,  who  had  just  appeared  on  the  sky-line,  would 
certainly  (if  you  discussed  him  with  Maisie  or  Cousin 
Maurice)  be  found  to  have  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the 
universe.  She  began  to  realize  that  her  point  of  view  had 
been  momentarily  dislocated;  that  she  had  been  seeing 
from  outside  what  ought  to  be  seen  from  within.  Yet  there 
remained  with  her  a  certain  shrinking  distaste  for  the 
"within":  she  didn't  want,  just  now,  to  go  back  to  the 
Manor;  she  didn't  want  to  go  to  Fairholme,  even  though, 
with  Bernard  there,  her  visit  wouldn't  be  dull.  She 
wanted,  above  all  things,  to  get  across  these  neat  hori- 
zons. .  .  . 

The  figure  on  the  sky-line,  which  she  had  taken  for  a 
laborer's,  gradually  changed  character  as  it  drew  nearer 
along  a  narrow  field-track. — A  queer,  slouching  figure,  in 
nondescript  attire,  but  certainly  not  a  laborer's.  She 
withdrew  a  little  into  the  shelter  of  the  rose-bush,  to  make 
herself  inconspicuous ;  but  her  interest  was  caught,  and  she 
meant  to  see  more. 

His  age,  she  guessed,  would  be  not  far  off  forty.  His 
hair,  uncovered,  was  very  dark;  his  skin  had  a  swarthy 
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pallor.  Otherwise,  with  his  medium  stature,  his  regular 
features,  and  slight,  conventional  mustache,  he  seemed 
ordinary,  insignificant.  The  clumsy  gait  was  due,  as  she 
could  see  now,  to  a  limp;  nevertheless,  he  didn't  help 
himself  with  his  walking-stick,  but  used  it  for  swishing 
absent-mindedly  at  the  long  grass.  She  remembered  that 
this  field-track  led  from  the  direction  of  Alderton. 

She  turned  away  when  he  had  come  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  gate,  and  took  her  bicycle  from  its  resting-place 
by  the  hedge.  As  she  prepared  to  mount,  one  of  the  wild 
roses,  insecurely  fastened,  fell  to  the  ground.  She  might 
(as  her  flushing  cheek  witnessed  to  her  consciousness) 
have  been  quicker  by  an  instant  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up. 
Worse  than  that,  it  seemed  as  though  her  flush  had  testified 
against  her  to  the  stranger,  for  his  courtesy  in  retrieving 
the  dropped  flower  was  stiff  to  the  point  of  ungraciousness. 
But  their  eyes  inevitably  met,  and  then  she  decided  that 
her  conduct,  however  reprehensible,  had  been  worth 
while.  For  if  she  could  read  nothing  else  in  his  brief, 
somber  glance,  she  read  mystery.  And  as  she  went  on 
her  way  to  Fairholme,  it  was  as  if  the  narrow  horizons 
had  melted — as  if  there  were  no  barriers  at  all  between 
her  and  a  shimmering  blue  beyond. 

She  found  Kitty  pegging  out  washed  linen  in  the  yard, 
and  ascertained,  amid  welcoming  effusions,  that  Delia 
was  up-stairs  dusting,  and  Maisie  picking  gooseberries.  On 
the  whole,  Maisie 's  occupation  seemed  the  most  promising 
to-day;  so,  gently  disengaging  herself  from  the  embraces 
of  her  youngest  cousin,  she  made  her  way  into  the  kitchen 
garden. 

"Of  course,  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  have  had  time  to  come 
over,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  pointed  finger  of  rebuke. 
"I  know  I'm  a  drone.  But  I'll  help  you  pick  gooseberries 
if  I  may  eat  some  first."  She  settled  herself  on  the  grass 
edge  of  the  path  under  a  well-laden  bush;  but  not  before 
she  had  scanned  as  much  of  the  domain  as  could  be  seen, 
with  intent  to  discover  Bernard's  whereabouts. 
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"That's  all  very  well,"  Maisie  grumbled,  quite  unable 
to  keep  her  eyes  from  softening  toward  the  little,  lazy, 
white-clad  figure  curled  up  on  green  grass,  and  carefully 
detaching  the  biggest  gooseberries  that  hung  over  its 
smooth,  gold-brown  head.  "But,  seriously,  haven't  you  got 
anything  to  do  by  this  time?" 

"Would  one  have?"  Letty  inquired,  delicately  sucking, 
"with  two  such  efficient  people  as  Aunt  Laetitia  and  Eva 
in  the  house?" 

"So  it's  going  to  work  like  that,  is  it?" — Maisie  pon- 
dered for  a  moment.  "It  shouldn't,"  she  added.  "It 
mustn't." 

Letty  gave  serious  attention  to  a  pricked  thumb. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it'll  be,  Letty.  If  Cousin  Lastitia  sees 
that  you  won't  take  up  your  position  while  she's  there, 
she '11  go." 

Obviously,  as  Maisie  saw  it,  the  last  word  in  catas- 
trophe. .  .  .  Letty  became  positively  tender  toward  the 
damaged  thumb. 

" There 'd  still  be  Eva,"  she  murmured. 

"Don't  be  silly,  my  dear.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  Eva  couldn't  take  your  place  in  your  father's  house, 
and  you  oughtn't  to  want  her  to." 

Letty  looked  up  sharply. 

"I  don't  want  her  to.    I  wouldn't  have  it." 

"Well,  then "  Maisie  shrugged  her  bony  shoulders. 

* '  Stop  picking  gooseberries, ' '  Letty  said, '  *  and  sit  down 
by  me." 

"Now,"  she  went  on  amiably,  when  her  cousin,  with  an 
air  of  protest,  had  obeyed  her,  "you  shall  tell  me  exactly 
what  I  ought  to  have  been  doing  this  morning." 

"Well,  who  interviewed  Mrs.  Pierce?  I  know  she's 
been  'doing'  for  you  these  first  few  weeks  while  you  settled 
in,  as  if  it  was  still  a  bachelor  household.  But  Cousin 
Laatitia  told  me  that  you  were  to  be  put  wise  about  every- 
thing, and  to  learn  to  look  over  the  household  books  and  all 
that." 

Letty  hesitated. 
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"Mrs.  Pierce  did  come  to  my  sitting-room  directly  after 
breakfast,  while  I  was  frightfully  busy." 

"Busy  over  what?" 

*  *  I  had  to  do  manicure.  I  overslept,  and  couldn  't  get  it 
in  before  prayers." 

"Manicure — first  thing  on  a  Monday  morning!"  But 
Maisie 's  energy  of  scorn  produced  only  faint  dimples  in 
the  culprit.  'Well,  and  what  happened  when  she  came?" 

"She  consulted  me  about  what  we  should  like  to  eat, 
and  I  thought  frightfully  hard — I  did  really,  Maisie — and 
I  said  what  I  thought  we  should  like,  and  even  something 
special  for  Eva,  who  has  such  a  rotten  digestion.  And  then 
she  said  that  most  of  it  wasn't  to  be  got  in  these  parts.  So 
I  thought  again,  and  then  she  flung  a  lot  of  prices  at  me, 
and  said  didn  't  I  think  it  too  much  ?  So  I  was  quite  honest, 
and  told  her  I  hadn  't  the  foggiest  notion  what  prices  ought 
to  be,  and  that  we  'd  better  go  on  leaving  it  all  to  her.  She 
seemed  pleased  at  that,  and  all  was  well  that  ended  well, 
and  I  was  able  to  finish  my  nails  in  time  to  come  here." 

"What  was  Cousin  Laetitia  doing?" 

"Writing  letters,  I  expect." 

"And  couldn't  she  have  spared  a  minute  or  two  to 
advise  about  those  prices  ? ' ' 

"It  was  my  job,"  said  Letty  promptly. 

"What  you  really  mean  is,  that  you  wouldn't  ask  her. 
But,  Letty,  I  don't  understand.  With  any  one  like  Cousin 
Laetitia !  Hasn  't  she  always  been  kind  and  helpful — why, 
everything  to  you?  A  second  mother." 

Her  father's  phrase.  .  .  .  The  color  deepened  in 
Letty 's  cheeks ;  her  own  eyes  fell  before  the  troubled  candor 
that  showed  in  Maisie 's. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said  hurriedly.  (Surely  it  was  all 
right  to  say  that  ?  Surely  her  father  and  Maisie  wouldn  't 
make  false  assertions?  Surely  things  were  true  that  ought 
to  be  true?) 

"Then,  have  you  been  through  the  linen  and  store  cup- 
boards? Have  you  started  a  petty  cash  book?  Have 
you  begun  to  make  any  plans  with  the  gardeners?  Have 
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you  even  decided  which  of  you  is  to  do  what,  among  the 
hundred  and  one  duties  there  are  bound  to  be?  Cousin 
Giles  will  want  everything  to  run  as  smoothly  as  possible, 
if  he's  to  lead  the  quiet,  studious  life  he's  always  looked 
forward  to.  And  it  ought  to  be  so  delightfully  easy,  as  it 
is  here,  with  three  women  in  the  house  (well,  we're  four 
actually,  but  of  course  one  doesn't  count  poor  dear 
mother)  ;  to  say  nothing  of  servants." 

''Certainly  three  women  ought  to  be  enough  to  look 
after  one  man." 

There  it  was :  her  contrite  moods  never  seemed  capable 
of  staying.  She  played  inconsequently  with  the  petals  of 
her  wild  roses,  and  thought  irrelevant  thoughts. 

But  Maisie  had  evidently  been  disconcerted  by  that 
flippant  remark. 

1  'Of  course,  it  sounds  ridiculous  put  like  that.  But 
your  father  isn't  an  ordinary  man,  is  he,  Letty?" 

"No  Moncktons  are  ordinary — men  or  women."  The 
statement  was  markedly  emphatic;  yet  a  listener  more  de- 
tached than  Maisie  would  probably  have  imputed  it  to 
absence  of  mind.  Maisie  took  it  up  in  all  seriousness. 

"I  think  that  is  so — though  we  say  it  who  shouldn't! 
Anyhow,  it's  true  about  our  men-folk.  When  I  look  at  my 
father  and  compare  him  with  other  parsons.  .  .  .But 
you  have  an  even  more  obvious  right  to  be  proud  of  yours, 
with  his  splendid  record  of  public  service,  and  his  person- 
ality that  makes  everybody  adore  him. ' ' 

"I  am  proud  of  him.  But  somehow,  I've  forgotten 
what  it  has  to  do  with  what  we  were  talking  about. ' ' 

"I  only  meant  that  you've  got  such  a  tremendous  in- 
centive to  make  the  home  life  as  perfect  for  him  as 
possible." 

"Naturally  I  want  to  do  that.  But  won't  the  surest 
way  be  to— to  make  it  perfect  for  myself  first,  if  I  can  ? ' : 

"Letty!"  Taken  aback,  Maisie  paused  a  moment. 
Then  she  laughed.  "I  see — you  don't  really  mean  what 
it  sounded  like.  But  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  see  what 
you  do  mean." 
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Letty  glanced  up,  wondering. 

"It's  quite  simple.  It's  his  home  and  mine.  If  I'm 
happy  in  it,  and  get  things  as  I  like  to  have  them,  won't 
that  be  the  happiest  for  him  too?" 

"But,  my  dear — you'd  surely  never  think  of  putting 
your  own  wishes  first?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  at  all,  about  first  or  last.  Why  need 
one?" 

Maisie  seemed  nonplussed. 

"It  would  be  so  natural,"  she  said  with  hesitation,  "if 
sometimes,  being  very  young,  you  wanted  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  some  things — only  small  things,  of  course — without 
regard  to  his  wishes." 

"If  it  was  natural  for  me  to  want  to  do  them,  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him  to  object." 

"My  child,  that's  not  logic.  You  couldn't  expect  that 
everything  which  suited  you  would  inevitably  suit  him. ' ' 

"Aren't  the  things  that  suit  me  just  as  important?" 

Maisie  showed  signs  of  impatience. 

"I  think  you're  posing,  Letty.  Or  else  you've  been 
reading  some  silly  modern  novel  full  of  pagan  nonsense 
about  sex-equality  and  the  rights  of  the  young." 

'Which  do  you  mean  is  pagan — sex-equality  or  the 
rights  of  the  young?  By  the  way,  I  haven't  read  any 
novels  for  ages." 

"Then  you've  been  talking  to  some  one." 

Letty  shook  her  head. 

'There's  been  no  one  fresh  to  talk  to,  except  father; 
and  it's  all  been  such  a  rush  we  haven't  had  much  time, 
so  far." 

"Well,  when  you  do  talk  to  him,"  said  Maisie  irritably, 
"I  should  cut  all  that  rubbish  out." 

Letty 's  cheeks  suddenly  flamed:  she  was  angry — angry 
in  a  way  that  was  new  to  her.  It  was  as  if  some  force, 
which  hitherto  had  only  lurked  in  her  neighborhood,  were 
now  turned  to  her  with  hostile  attention.  She  had,  at 
this  moment,  no  name  for  it:  it  seemed  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  the  Moncktons,  living  and  dead ;  perhaps  it 
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was  the  Moncktons.  "That  rubbish "  meant,  no  doubt,  any- 
thing that  would  be  condemned  by  Moncktons  as  such. 
But  her  father,  surely,  was  different — her  father,  whose 
home-coming  had  so  gloriously  changed  the  aspect  of  her 
life.  What  did  Maisie  know  of  him,  that  she  should  dare 
to  include  him  in  the  conspiracy  of  repression?  Protest 
and  argument  were  useless ;  for  it  wasn  't,  of  course,  really 
Maisie  who  threatened  her:  it  was  that  secret,  hostile 
force — threatening  not  only  her  relations  with  her  father, 
but  all  her  lately-born  hopes  of  achieving  personality;  un- 
less, indeed,  this  might  be  done  through  some  tortuous,  un- 
derground process,  some  trick  of  "lying  low,"  like  that 
adopted  by  certain  lawn-weeds  whose  existence  depends  on 
their  ability  to  dodge  the  mower. 

A  fear  so  fantastic,  an  anger  directed  against  nothing 
tangible,  must  obviously  remain  unvoiced;  and  to  Maisie 
her  flush,  that  was  slow  to  fade,  could  have  indicated  only 
a  taking-to-heart  of  the  cousinly  lecture — a  discomfiture  to 
be  kissed  and  petted  away. 

11  What  a  good  thing  that  the  modern  ideas  don't  em- 
anate from  such  pretty  little  heads  as  yours,  or  we  should  all 
be  hopelessly  perverted ! ' ' — Maisie 's  muscular  arm  was  en- 
circling her,  Maisie 's  weather-beaten  cheek  resting  against 
hers.  And  Letty,  awaking  to  the  solid  facts  of  sunshine, 
gooseberries,  and  Maisie 's  affection,  was  aware  of  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  be  herself — a  second,  unfamiliar  self — 
scuttling  away  into  obscurity.  For  an  instant,  she  looked 
after  it,  bewildered.  Had  it  always  existed — seeing  things, 
knowing  things,  forming  its  own  conclusions,  but  secretly, 
lest  it  should  compromise  Letty  Monckton  as  a  "nice 
English  girl"? 

Delia  swept  down  upon  them,  her  menial  duties  finished. 
Fresh  and  comely,  with  ripe  grace  of  figure,  and  features 
that  missed  beauty  only  by  a  crude  line  or  two  and  by  a 
strange  effect  of  being  larger  than  life-size,  she  was  physi- 
cally the  most  attractive  of  the  three  sisters.  Moreover, 
she  alone  of  them  knew  how  to  wear  old  clothes  so  that  they 
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looked  up-to-date.  Where  there  was  Delia  there  was 
hope.  .  .  .  Letty  welcomed  the  interruption;  though  re- 
sentment had  died  down,  dullness  must  have  supervened. 

"It's  nearly  a  fortnight  since  you've  been  over,"  Delia 
announced.  "Great  things  have  happened  meanwhile. 
We've  been  changing  rooms,  and  'decorating.'  Bernard's 
suite  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  Come  along  and  inspect." 

They  collected  Kitty  from  the  yard  and  made  their  way 
to  the  upper  regions  of  the  house.  It  was  against  rules 
to  pass  Cousin  Minnie's  room  without  "looking  in";  and 
Letty  had  a  vision,  between  their  shoulders,  of  the  white- 
faced  invalid  startled  from  a  doze  by  their  noisy  chorus  of 
greeting.  Then  they  banged  her  door  behind  them  and 
opened  another,  standing  aside  for  Letty  to  go  in.  She 
looked  round  with  expectant  eyes  and  words  of  admiration 
on  her  lips;  but  the  first  thing  she  noticed  was  that  the 
room  contained  three  beds  instead  of  the  usual  two. 

"Are  you  all  three  sleeping  in  here?"  she  ventured. 

"Yes,  I've  joined  Maisie  and  Kitty  for  the  present," 
Delia  said.  "Bernard's  got  my  room  for  a  smoking-sanc- 
tum.  We  felt  he  would  need  one,  now  that  he's  going  to 
settle  in  London  and  can  come  home  for  week-ends  again. ' ' 

Letty  glanced  at  her. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  given  up  your  room." 

' '  Yes,  isn  't  it  ? "  gushed  Kitty.  ' '  Awfully  good  and  un- 
selfish of  her.  But  she  likes  it  really,  you  know.  It's  such 
fun  for  us  to  sleep  all  together." 

"Only  one  gets  no  sleep,"  Maisie  grumbled.  "These 
infants  chatter  so." 

The  color  deepened  just  a  little  in  Delia's  face.  That 
happened  sometimes,  when  her  thirty-five  years  were  af- 
fectionately ignored  under  the  clear,  keen  gaze  of 
twenty.  .  .  .  She  was  not,  like  her  sisters,  wholly  free 
from  self-consciousness.  Letty  had  a  curious  feeling  of 
being  older  and  wiser  than  any  of  them. 

"7  think  it's  a  mistake,"  she  said.  "After  all,  this  is 
your  home,  and  Cousin  Bernard  only  comes  for  flying 
visits.  He  got  on  all  right  here  before  the  war." 
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Maisie  and  Kitty  stared,  apprehensive  and  solicitous, 
as  at  a  victim  of  sudden  mental  derangement.  Delia 
dropped  her  eyes,  but  just  too  late  to  hide  from  her  young 
cousin  a  quite  involuntary  flicker  of  understanding. 

" Before  the  war  it  was  different,"  said  Maisie  huffily. 
But  she  didn't  say  why.  It  was  Kitty  who  supplied  the 
reason. 

"You  see,  he  wasn't — he  hadn't — well,  what  we  mean 
is,  he's  such  a  distinguished  person  now,  with  his  D.  S.  0., 
and  his  setting  up  in  Harley  Street  and  all." 

"Too  big,"  Letty  murmured,  "for  his  bedroom,  if  not 
for  his  boots." 

Delia,  who  stood  close  to  her,  might  just  possibly  have 
overheard;  certainly  she  looked  confused  and  a  little 
frightened.  But  when  Letty  took  her  arm,  requesting  to  be 
shown  Bernard's  suite,  she  responded  with  no  sign  of  cold- 
ness or  reluctance. 

The  smoking-sanctum  would  have  been  more  interesting 
to  Letty  if  its  occupant  had  been  there ;  but  even  so  there 
were  a  few  things  in  it  worth  attention.  Not  the  books  and 
prints  and  war  trophies,  which  Kitty  reverently  exhibited; 
but  an  ornate  cigarette-case  (of  the  kind  that  men  do  not 
buy  for  themselves),  a  turquoise-studded  pencil-holder,  a 
photograph  or  two.  .  .  . 

'Who  is  this  very  beautiful  person?"  Letty  inquired. 

"She  was  nursing  in  France." 

"Not  in  that  costume,  I  take  it!" 

"It's  fancy  dress,"  they  explained  in  chorus. 

"Have  you  seen  this?"  asked  Maisie.  "Bernard  comes 
out  awfully  well." 

A  public  banquet,  for  men  only.  .  .  .  They  told  her 
all  about  it;  but  they  didn't  succeed  in  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts.  She  felt  cheered  and  attracted  by 
those  casual  evidences  of  things  that  weren't,  as  Bernard 
would  have  put  it,  done  in  Kome.  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  more  careful  not  to  let  Rome  see ;  but  still  he  had, 
apparently,  taken  some  slight  precautions.  No  doubt,  if  she 
asked  his  sisters,  she  would  be  told  in  all  good  faith  that 
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the  cigarette-case  and  the  pencil-holder  had  been  won  in 
sports.  And  it  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  how  it  was  that 
these  glimpses  into  Bernard's  real,  and  separate,  life  made 
her  feel  so  much  more  at  home  with  him,  even  though  his 
world  was  actually  as  strange  to  her  as  it  would  be  to  Kitty. 

On  the  landing  outside  Bernard  met  them.  At  sight  of 
him  Letty  frankly  and  impudently  stared.  Perfectly 
groomed,  and  dressed  in  immaculate  white  flannels,  he 
looked  like  the  hero  of  a  social  comedy  who  had  somehow 
strayed  off  the  boards.  She  refused  his  proffered  hand, 

"Impossible,  Cousin  Bernard.  My  fingers  are  stained 
with  gooseberry  juice." 

Apparently  it  was  not,  at  present,  very  difficult  to  dis- 
concert him.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  he  would  devise 
some  plan  for  dealing  with  her,  and  that  would  be  amusing ; 
meanwhile,  a  word  could  make  him  look  foolish. 

"Tennis?"  he  hazarded.  "I  changed  because  I  sup- 
posed that  that  was  what  you  had  come  for." 

The  puzzled  and  nervous  trio  behind  Letty  began  to 
breathe  freely  again. 

"By  all  means,"  Maisie  said.  "You  can  make  up  a 
four.  Letty  can  have  my  racquet — I  don't  want  to  play." 

Just  then  the  study  door  burst  open,  and  Cousin 
Maurice's  huge  form,  attired  in  black  alpaca,  loomed  above 
the  party.  In  one  hirsute,  claw-like  hand  he  carried  a 
bundle  of  letters;  with  the  other  he  caressed  his  flowing 
beard. 

"Now  then,"  he  began  cheerily,  "I've  finished  my 
Times  and  my  correspondence.  What  about  cleaning  out 
the  pond?" 

What  about  it,  indeed?  Even  his  devoted  daughters 
only  glanced  at  one  another;  and  Bernard  discreetly 
coughed. 

"I'm  ready,"  Cousin  Maurice  went  on  vigorously. 
"And  I  see  Bernard  is  disengaged.  Ah,  and  Letty 's  here, 
too.  We  shall  make  short  work  of  it  all  together.  Kitty, 
my  dear,  put  these  into  the  post  and  find  my  Panama.  Ber- 
nard, I  should  advise  you  to  change  your  rig." 
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"Mightn't  it  be  better,"  Delia  suggested,  "in  the  coo 
of  the  evening?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  better  at  all. 
Man  goeth  forth  to  his  labor  in  the  morning,  you  know. 
We  have  still  an  hour  and  a  half  before  lunch. ' ' 

"Yes,  that's  all  right,"  said  Maisie  suddenly;  "but  too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

"I  want  to  do  more  than  spoil  the  broth,"  her  father 
answered  gleefully.  "I  want  to  empty  it  away.  It's  a 
very  turgid  and  unwholesome  broth." 

They  laughed.  Even  Bernard  thought  fit  to  smile 
wanly. 

"All  the  same,"  Maisie  persisted,  "six  of  us  can't  stand 
round  that  pond.  Besides,  we  must  be  careful  of  Letty — she 
might  get  a  sore  throat.  Bernard,  you  take  her  and  give 
her  a  game  of  tennis.  We  three  will  help  father." 

"Good  old  Maisie,"  Bernard  remarked,  on  the  way  to 
the  tennis  court. 

But  Letty  paused  and  looked  away  across  the  lawn. 
Cousin  Maurice,  armed  with  some  long-handled  implement, 
was  striding  in  the  direction  of  the  pond.  Behind  him, 
under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  trudged  his  three  daugh- 
ters. Just  beyond  them,  in  the  meadow,  stalked  a  gander 
followed  by  his  geese.  But  for  some  reason  she  was  not 
inclined  to  giggle.  She  pursued  her  way  with  Bernard. 

"Who's  that  charming  actress,"  she  demanded,  "whose 
photograph  adorns  your  room  ? ' ' 

"No  one  whose  name  you  are  likely  to  have  heard." 

"Would  it  damage  me  to  hear  it?" 

"Not  at  all,  I  think.  But  neither  would  it  do  you  any 
good." 

"I  suppose  that  means  you  won't  tell  me  what  you 
haven't  told  your  sisters." 

"Quite  a  good  principle,  don't  you  think,  Letty?" 

"Perhaps.  But  one  that  you're  not  the  least  likely  to 
stick  to." 

He  stopped  dead  and  faced  her,  swinging  his  racquet. 

"You  audacious  infant!    Why  shouldn't  I?" 
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"Because,  if  you  stay  here  often,  you'll  find  it  so  dull — 
always  being  'in  Rome.' 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you're  not  Rome?" 

"At  any  rate,  I  seem  to  know  that  there's  something 
outside.  And,  by  the  way,  Cousin  Bernard,  if  you  bothered 
to  try,  I  think  it's  possible  you'd  find  that  Delia  knows 
too." 

He  took  time  over  that. 

"I,  too,"  he  said  guardedly,  "think  it  possible  that 
Delia  at  thirty-five  knows  as  much  as  you  do  at  twenty." 

They  had  reached  the  tennis  court,  and  he  was  taking 
the  balls  out  of  the  net  he  carried.  Letty  surveyed  him  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"The  language  of  Rome,"  she  murmured. 

He  looked  up.  "Perhaps.  But  you — rush  one  so,"  he 
complained  with  a  grin. 

"There's  one  condition,  Cousin  Bernard,  on  which  I 
would  promise  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  you  at  all." 

' l  Name  it !    Anything  for  a  quiet  life. ' ' 

"Make  the  acquaintance  of  that  man  at  Alderton — Mr. 
Bullen — and  introduce  him  to  me." 

He  laughed  outright. 

"Wouldn't  anybody  do,  so  long  as  he  was  dragged  in 
from  the  highways  and  hedges?" 

It  was  Letty 's  turn  to  be  startled.  Did  he  really  think 
she  was  like  that — wanting  things  out  of  sheer  contrariness  ? 
Was  she,  by  any  chance,  like  that?  But,  though  Bernard 
didn't  know  it,  she  had  already  encountered  Mr.  Bullen. 
He  was  not  of  the  "highways  and  hedges."  The  silly  re- 
mark could  be  discounted. 

"If  I  wish  to  make  any  one's  acquaintance,"  she  said 
with  dignity,  "you  may  be  sure  I  have  my  reasons." 

* '  May  I  be  equally  sure  that  they  're  sound  ones  ?  Now, 
Letty,  which  side  will  you  play?" 

So  like  Maisie's  "stuff  and  nonsense."  .  .  .  She  sat 
down  on  a  bench,  with  her  racquet  across  her  knee. 

"If  I  mayn't  talk  when  I  want  to,  I  shan't  play  when 
you  want  to." 
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He  leaned  helplessly  against  the  post,  confronting  her 
with  a  studied  air  of  remorse. 

"Did  I  interrupt?     I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"No,  you  didn't  interrupt.  You  merely  stopped  the 
conversation." 

1 '  My  loss, ' '  he  declared.    * '  I  implore  you  to  resume  it. ' ' 

"I  wish  to  know  why  you  will  none  of  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Bullen." 

Bernard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  exaggerate.  There  might,  I  suppose,  be  circum- 
stances in  which  we  should  have  to  do  with  him,  as  with 
any  other  neighbor.  If  my  people  have  taken  no  steps  to 
cultivate  him  socially,  it's  probably  because  they  know 
nothing  about  him." 

"What  an   admirable  reason!" 

"Quite  a  sufficient  one,  surely?  But  didn't  we  discuss 
all  this  the  other  night?" 

Letty  gazed  beyond  the  tennis  court  at  a  sky-line  broken 
by  telegraph  posts  and  wind-warped,  attenuated  trees. 

"How  perfectly  gorgeous,"  she  said  in  an  undertone, 
"not  to  be  known  about." 

Neither  Bernard  nor  the  telegraph  posts  and  trees 
had,  for  a  moment  or  two,  any  real  place  in  her  vision ;  and 
when  by  some  movement,  or  perhaps  only  by  sheer  will- 
power, he  re-established  himself  on  her  horizon,  she  was 
surprised  by  his  changed  look.  He  was  no  longer  waiting 
upon  her  whims  in  good-natured,  mock  despair;  he  had 
certainly  forgotten  about  tennis.  His  eyes  were  serious  and 
tender;  yet  behind  everything  there  glowed  a  kind  of  jeal- 
ous possessiveness..  She  had  never  before  awakened  such  a 
look  in  any  man :  it  was  distinctly  intriguing — so  much  so 
that  she  didn't  even  try  to  retain  the  disturbed  mental 
image  of  Mr.  Bullen. 

"If  that's  your  own  ideal" — Bernard  said,  smiling  un- 
certainly— "not  to  be  known  about,  let  there  be  always 
one  exception.  .  .  .  Let  me  know. ' ' 

"Everything?    Always?    You  mightn 't  like  it. " 

' '  Then  we  'd  argue  about  what  I  didn  't  like,  and  be  very 
happy." 
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Was  he,  she  wondered,  beginning  to  make  love?  She 
thought  of  the  photograph,  and  felt  dubious.  Still,  it  was 
more  amusing  than  most  occurrences  at  Fairholme.  She 
dropped  her  eyes. 

"We  should  argue  and  never  get  anywhere.  Like  about 
Mr.  Bullen." 

"I'm  sick  of  that  name  on  your  lips,  Letty.  After  all, 
he's  only  a  name." 

She  hesitated. 

"Not  at  all,  Cousin  Bernard.    I've — met  him." 

' '  The  devil  you  have !  Then  why  are  you  in  need  of  an 
introduction  ? ' ' 

"So  that  the  acquaintance  should  be "  she  paused, 

in  quest  of  a  word;  then  finished  triumphantly:  "regu- 
larized. ' ' 

His  face  darkened.  "What  do  you  mean?  When  did 
you  meet  him?  Where?" 

She  planted  her  elbows  on  her  racquet,  and  looked  up 
at  him  gravely,  her  chin  resting  on  clasped  hands. 

"  It 's  not  yet  agreed  that  we  tell  each  other  everything. ' ' 

"I  don't  ask  for  this  information  as  a  favor;  I  insist 
upon  knowing." 

Her  upturned  face  was  full  of  innocent  surprise. 

"You  insist?  By  what  authority?  If  you  were  my 
father  ..." 

"Have  you  told  your  father?" 

Letty  shook  her  head. 

* l  Are  you  going  to  ? " 

"I  haven't  decided." 

Bernard  was  seriously  perturbed :  for  once  in  his  life 
there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  his  not  getting  what  he 
wanted.  She  found  it  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  to 
have  him  thus  in  a  situation  that  strained  his  resources,  and 
watched  him  as  he  nervously  twisted  the  cord  of  the  tennis- 
net.  She  recognized  that  the  necessary  change  of  demeanor 
was  accomplished  rather  gracefully. 

"Of  course,  I've  no  authority.  But  surely  it  does, 
legitimately,  concern  me  a  little  as  your  cousin  ? ' ' 
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She  pretended  to  weigh  that ;  and  regretfully  shook  her 
head. 

"Well  then,  as  a  friend,  more  worldly-wise  than  you 
possibly  can  be?" 

Another  head-shake,  slower  and  more  regretful. 

He  took  a  step  that  brought  him  close  to  her,  and,  after 
a  moment 's  hesitation,  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"Letty,  you  can't  deny  me  some  right — when  there's  no 
one  in  the  world  who  admires  you  so  much,  or  has  your  in- 
terests more  closely  at  heart." 

She  thought  of  the  nameless,  bare-shouldered  lady  with 
the  languishing  eyes — one,  doubtless,  among  a  bevy  whose 
interests  Bernard  had  at  heart.  She  didn't  resent  them  in 
the  least;  she  had  only  a  mischievous  thrill  in  the  idea 
of  unearthing  the  Bernard  they  knew  when  he  must 
have  believed  himself  to  be  safe  in  covert. 

She  made  no  movement  to  dislodge  his  hands ;  but  mere- 
ly bent  her  head,  while  her  fingers  plucked  at  the  strings  of 
her  racquet.  "You  say  things  very  prettily,  Cousin  Ber- 
nard. But,  of  course,  my  stupid  little  concerns  would  only 
be  a  pastime  to  any  one  like  you." 

Who  could  be  sure  that  that  wasn't  the  authentic  spirit 
of  the  Monckton  women,  expressing  itself  in  a  sweet  mod- 
esty of  utterance? — though  certainly,  no  other  Monckton 
woman  had  such  wistful  music  in  her  voice,  such  beauty  in 
the  mere  curve  of  a  down-bent  face,  such  glory  of  gold  as 
Letty  bore  with  meekness  on  her  bowed  head.  .  .  . 

If,  when  Bernard  kissed  her,  she  experienced  shock,  it 
was  not  altogether  on  grounds  of  personal  distaste  nor  of 
outraged  convention ;  it  was  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  she 
Jiad  miscalculated,  had  stirred  up  a  quarry  which  became 
an  adversary,  with  reactions  disconcertingly  swift  and 
strong.  But  she  had  no  thought  of  seeking  refuge.  There 
he  was — active  in  the  open;  and  the  instinct  that  had 
caused  her,  however  unconsciously,  to  create  this  situation, 
now  rose  up  in  power  and  taught  her  how  to  handle  it. 
She  seemed  to  know  that  the  handling  must  be,  for  the 
moment,  an  impassive  process.  She  sat  perfectly  still. 
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For  Bernard  that  moment  was  to  all  appearance  far 
more  strenuous  than  for  her.  The  irrevocable  act,  unpre- 
meditated and  from  nearly  all  points  of  view  undesirable, 
had  evidently  brought  him  to  his  bearings  in  an  agony  of 
confusion.  He  was  ' '  in  Eome, ' '  after  all ;  and  he  had  done 
as  Rome  would  not  do.  He  clutched  at  his  somewhat  frayed 
savoir-faire. 

"Now  for  your  confidence,  Letty.  You've  had  proof  of 
my  cousinly  devotion." 

By  the  same  uncanny  intuition,  she  saw  straight  into 
the  significance  of  that.  He  was  scuttling  to  earth  again. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  she  raised  her  head.  Eyes  wider 
than  ever  and  crystal-clear  dwelt  in  leisurely  gaze  upon  his 
growing  discomfiture. 

"Mr.  Bullen,"  she  said  pleasantly,  "came  through  a 
gate  I'd  just  been  leaning  over.  This  morning.  On  my 
way  here.  So  now" — she  rose  and  stood  before  him  with 
an  uncertain,  deprecating  air — * '  now  I  'm  afraid  you  11  feel 
cheated.  It's  such  a  dull  bit  of  information  to  get  in  pay- 
ment for  that  tremendous  honor.  .  .  .'' 

The  last  impressions  that  she  carried  away  with  her  in 
her  hurried  retreat  from  Fairholme  were  of  Bernard 's  face 
pale  and  set  in  anger;  of  Cousin  Minnie  at  an  upper  win- 
dow raising  herself  a  little  on  her  pillows  to  smile  and  blow 
kisses;  of  Maisie  dragging  a  hose-pipe  over  the  sun-baked 
lawn  to  the  pond ;  of  Delia,  heavily  embarrassed  with  a  full 
bucket,  shouting  across  to  know  if  she  had  had  a  good 
game. 

"Oh,  topping!"  Letty  called  back,  her  cheeks  on  fire. 
And  then,  though  she  knew  they  would  expect  her  to  come 
and  take  formal  leave,  she  turned  swiftly  aside,  got  her 
bicycle  out  of  the  yard,  and  rode  furiously  for  the  first  mile 
of  her  homeward  way. 

Then  she  slackened  speed,  yielding  to  the  drag  of  an 
oppression  which,  whatever  its  origin,  produced  a  physical 
effect.  She  began  to  feel  overwhelmingly  sorry — and 
ashamed.  The  sorrow  she  could  understand ;  it  wasn't  nice  to 
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think  that  those  three  girls  had  sacrificed  their  mornin 
an  end  that  must,  if  they  ever  knew  about  it,  so  deeply  be- 
wilder and  distress  them.  It  wasn't  nice  to  think  of  Cousin 
Minnie's  loving  and  happy  benediction.  But  the  shame? 
That  was  difficult  to  account  for.  She  had  no  longer  the 
least  glimmer  of  insight  into  the  thing  that  had  happened 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  she  couldn't  feel 
responsible  for  it.  She  knew  only  that  her  part  in  it  was 
due  to  a  state  which  the  charitable  would  describe  as  not 
being  "herself." 

She  boggled  over  that  explanation.  If  not  herself,  what 
could  it  be  that  had  suddenly  functioned  with  such  reckless 
vitality?  And  yet,  if  it  were  herself,  why  had  it  flared, 
struck,  and  vanished,  leaving  no  more  trace  in  her  conscious- 
ness than  lightning  leaves  in  the  sky? — leaving  her,  indeed, 
to  a  blankness  that  seemed  the  very  negation  of  person- 
ality? Worst  of  all,  if  it  couldn't  be  discovered  and  de- 
fined, neither  could  it  be  reckoned  with.  It  might  cause 
trouble  again.  .  .  . 

The  road  took  a  downward  curve  and  brought  into  view 
the  church  of  Stensfield.  At  the  lych-gate  two  men  stood 
talking:  the  vicar,  and — yes,  it  was  her  father.  The  sight 
of  him  affected  her  strangely ;  it  was,  for  a  moment,  as  com- 
forting as  that  of  the  first  material  object  one  perceives  on 
waking  from  a  nightmare ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  in 
courteous,  friendly  conversation  with  some  one  whose  out- 
look was  uncongenial  to  him  seemed  to  carry,  by  implication, 
her  whole  conception  of  his  character  as  contrasted,  for  in- 
stance, with  Cousin  Maurice's.  But  then,  in  the  next 
moment,  she  remembered  how  recently  and  how  slightly 
that  conception  had  been  founded.  She  didn't  really  know 
him.  She  couldn  't  imagine  how  it  would  be  if,  walking  be- 
side him  with  her  bicycle,  she  were  to  say :  *  *  There 's  an 
awful  mess-up  at  Fairholme.  Bernard  kissed  me,  and  now 
he's  very  angry,  and  I  don't  the  least  know  whose  fault  it 
was,  nor  how  any  of  it  happened,  but  I  think  perhaps  I 
wasn't  myself.'7  No,  she  didn't  know  him  well  enough 
for  that.  Perhaps  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said  at  the 
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dinner-party,  that  they  must  have  a  talk  sometime.  That 
would  mean  two  talks  in  prospect,  for  he  had  not  yet  re- 
verted to  the  subject  of  her  mother's  people's  religion.  She 
didn't  like  talks  in  prospect;  they  might  turn  out  to  be 
pious  or  emotional.  .  .  .  No,  she  wouldn't  tell  her  father 
anything  about  Bernard ;  neither,  with  this  guilty-secret 
feeling  upon  her,  would  she  commit  herself  to  a  tete-a-tete. 
She  dismounted,  and  turned  down  a  narrow  path  that  gave 
access  to  the  upper  end  of  the  little  churchyard.  Then, 
still  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  she  propped  up  her  bicycle 
and  stole  into  the  church  by  a  transept  door.  Here  she  sat 
down  to  wait  till  her  father  should  go  home. 

In  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  her  was  a  brass 
tablet  upon  which,  as  it  happened,  she  had  not  looked  for 
years.  It  couldn't  be  seen  from  the  Squire's  pew,  and  she 
had  seldom  given  a  thought  to  it  since  the  day  in  her  child- 
hood when  a  " grown-up"  had  explained  to  her  that  the 
gleaming  metal  and  unintelligible  black  writing  were  some- 
how connected  with  her  dead  mother.  To-day,  as  she 
gazed — abstractedly  at  first,  then  with  closer  attention — on 
the  simple  memorial,  it  became  for  her  a  focus  of  dreamy 
meditation. 

*  In  ever  loving  memory  of  Felicia,  wife  of  Giles  Monck- 
ton."  The  date  of  her  birth;  the  date  of  her  death;  the 
name  of  that  place  in  a  far-off  country  where  she  had  died ; 
then  a  text:  "All  flesh  is  grass."  Felicia,  wife  of  Giles 
Monckton.  .  .  .  There  it  was,  in  a  nutshell — the  vocation, 
the  achievement,  the  vital  meaning  of  Felicia ;  all  that  any 
one  need  wish  to  know.  Life  seemed,  in  the  living,  a 
chaotic  business ;  but  it  couldn  't  be  so  really,  because,  when 
you  died,  survivors  could  put  their  finger  instantly  on  your 
place  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  just  as  easily  as  they 
could  fit  your  brass  into  pattern  with  the  other  Monckton 
brasses.  For  there  were  many  others :  the  pattern  was  now 
a  complete  oblong  (Uncle  Nicholas  had  made  it  so)  ;  and 
some  day,  if  Moncktons  went  on  dying,  adding  their 
brasses  underneath,  it  would  become  a  perfect  square.  How 
awkward,  though,  about  the  Moncktons  who  came  after 
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that.  .  .  .  Felicia,  wife  of  Giles  Monckton — aloof,  sealed 
away  from  the  curious  in  the  shrine  of  fulfilled  destiny. 
But  she  hadn't  always  been  the  wife  of  Giles  Monck- 
ton. ...  A  sleepy  hum  of  insects  drifted  in  through  the 
open  door.  Felicia,  wife  of  Giles  Monckton :  there  it  was, 
written  up ;  there  was  her  memorial.  Who  dared  to  inquire 
what  Felicia  had  been  before?  .  .  .  Cows  lowed  in  the 
water-meadow ;  wood  pigeons  murmured  in  a  copse  near  by. 
It  was  peaceful  here,  and  safe.  However  you  had  lived, 
wherever  you  had  died,  you  would  still  be  remembered 
here.  You  needn  't  even  be  carved  in  stone,  like  the  Monck- 
ton Crusader  asleep  over  there  in  his  recess.  You  would 
still  be  remembered,  if  only  your  name  was  written 
up.  .  .  .  Felicia,  ivife  of  Giles  Monckton :  down  centuries 
and  centuries,  perhaps.  How  strange  to  be  remembered 
down  the  centuries,  though  you  had  lived  for  only  twenty- 
four  years.  Ah,  but  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Giles  Monck- 
ton. .  .  .  You  couldn't  be  forgotten,  even  though  "all 
flesh  is  grass. ' ' 

And  then  a  mysterious  thing  happened  to  Letty. 
Some  chance  disturbance  had  sent  the  rooks  flying,  with 
harsh  calls,  from  the  churchyard  elms — and  her  trance 
lapsed  into  a  deeper  phase.  She  found  herself  enveloped  in 
chill  horror  that  yet  was  not  without  fascination.  She 
knew  that  she  had  experienced  it  before;  she  knew,  more- 
over, that  it  had  a  definite  source.  But  for  the  moment 
she  could  make  nothing  of  it:  her  mind  groped  in  be- 
wilderment, and  at  last  she  realized  that  it  was  groping 
backward — farther  and  farther  backward,  into  child- 
hood. .  .  .  And  then,  with  absolute  clarity  and  precision 
of  outline,  with  almost  terrible  fulness  of  atmosphere,  a 
picture  presented  itself.  This  church,  its  door  open;  an 
autumn  afternoon  with  gusts  of  rain  and  leaves  wildly 
drifting;  a  little  girl — herself — crouching  down  in  a  pew; 
two  figures  immobile  before  that  very  brass — a  man,  tall, 
spare,  curiously  cloaked,  his  thin  hand  clenched  on  the 
knob  of  a  walking-stick;  a  woman,  much  younger  than  he, 
with  a  white,  ravaged  face  that  in  feature  was  perhaps 
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beautiful,  but  repellent  in  its  look  of  still,  ineradicable 
scorn.  Together  they  gazed;  together  they  turned  away, 
passing  out  through  the  transept  door.  But  there  had 
lingered  in  the  church  an  echo  (she  could  hear  it  still) — an 
echo  of  low,  sardonic  laughter,  of  words  drawled  in  a 
man 's  voice,  made  deliberately  mincing,  artificial : ' l  Felicia, 
wife  of  Giles  Monckton.  .  .  . ' ' 

She  remembered  how,  with  the  passing  of  the  rain-storm 
that  had  driven  her  into  the  church,  she  had  run  back  to 
the  Manor  full  of  her  story;  and  how  Uncle  Nicholas  had 
listened,  and  stared,  and  told  her  she  must  have  been 
dreaming. 

And  perhaps  after  all  Uncle  Nicholas  was  right.  The 
brasses  gleamed  so  placidly ;  the  Crusader  looked  as  though 
nothing  had  ever,  even  for  an  instant,  troubled  his  age-long 
sleep. 

She  heard  a  step  on  the  paved  floor.  The  vicar  had 
come  back  into  the  church,  and  was  busy  with  some  books. 
He  caught  sight  of  her  in  the  transept,  and  came  toward 
her.  His  sympathetic,  quick-moving  glances  showed  that 
he  associated  her  presence  there  with  the  memorial  tablet  to 
her  mother. 

"It  would  be  rather  nice,"  he  remarked,  "if  we  had  a 
shelf  of  flowers  along  this  wall.  It  could  be  your  special 
charge,  if  you  liked,  Miss  Monckton." 

The  sudden  plunge  into  human  intercourse  was  be- 
wildering ;  but  there  was  some  quality,  dimly  discerned,  in 
her  companion's  face  that  made  her  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity. 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  she  said  rather  tremulously,  "that 
there  should  be  almost  nothing  of  my  mother  left  for  me 
except— that?" 

His  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers. 
'You  haven't,  of  course,  even  a  childish  memory." 

"She  died  when  I  was  born." 

He  kept  silence  for  a  while. 

"For  my  own  part,"  he  said  at  last  slowly,  "I  think 
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that  if  you  were  not  to  keep  her  in  your  life,  it 's  better  she 
should  have  gone  without  leaving  any  material  impression. 
You  may  not  see  at  once  what  I  mean.  But  I  believe  that, 
with  no  memories  to  shape  or  color  your  thought  of  her, 
you  might  come  to  a  more  direct  and  personal  knowledge 
than  one  usually  has  of  any  human  being  in  the  flesh. " 

Letty  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

''No,  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be.  She's  absolutely  a 
closed  book  to  me.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  what  she  would 
have  said  and  done,  especially  when  things  seem  difficult 
and — queer. ' J 

The  vicar  looked  at  her  intently,  and  with  a  gleam  of 
something  very  like  amusement.  A  look  of  that  kind,  she 
thought  irrelevantly,  would  have  been  annoying  to  Cousin 
Maurice. 

''The  only  thing  certain,"  she  added,  ''is  that  my 
mother  must  have  been  what  my  father  wants  me  to  be. 
That  is  certain,  isn't  it? " 

He  scanned  the  features  of  the  Crusader,  as  though  for 
inspiration.  Then  his  eyes,  shrewd  but  inscrutable,  came 
back  to  her  face. 

"Things  are  sometimes  difficult,  are  they,  and  queer ?" 
He  might  have  been  speaking  to  himself;  it  was  certainly 
no  answer  to  her  question,  ' '  But  these, ' '  he  went  on,  ' '  are 
really  side-issues — what  your  mother  was  like,  and  even 
(you  won't  misunderstand?)  what  any  one  wants  you  to 
be.  The  ultimate  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  always  one 's 
self." 

"Oh,  I  feel  sometimes,"  she  said  impulsively,  "that  I 
haven't  got  a  self." 

"Very  likely  not,  at  present,"  the  vicar  answered. 

He  puzzled  her;  but  she  knew,  when  they  parted,  that 
her  liking  of  him  and  Cousin  Maurice's  dislike  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  foundation. 
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AT  THE  turn  of  the  avenue  she  saw  Eva  emerge  from 
the  front  door  and  start  running  toward  her  as  fast  as 
clumsily-shod  feet  would  carry  her — arms  swinging,  blouse 
escaping  at  the  waist,  hair  blowing  in  wisps  about  her  high 
shiny  forehead. 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  Eva  panted.  "I  saw  you  from  the 
window. ' ' 

Letty  questioned  her  with  calm,  disapproving  eyes. 
Impossible  that  anything  should  have  happened  to  her 
father  in  his  short  walk  from  the  church ;  and  nothing  else 
would  excuse  this  absurd  fluster. 

"We're  at  the  pudding,"  gasped  Eva.  "I've  been 
watching  and  watching  for  you,  and  thinking  all  sorts  of 
things. ' ' 

"Your  blouse  wants  tucking  in,"  said  Letty  coldly,  and 
she  turned  off  with  her  bicycle  toward  the  garage.  But 
Eva  followed,  protesting. 

"My  dear,  let  me  take  that.  ...  Do  please  go  in 
at  once.  Dear  Uncle  Giles  hasn't  said  much,  but  I  could 
see  he  was  in  a  perfect  agony  of  anxiety.  I  suggested 
telephoning  to  Fail-holme,  but  he  said  in  his  brave  way  that 
he  was  sure  they  were  keeping  you  to  lunch,  and  you'd 
simply  forgotten  to  ring  up.  Aunt  Laatitia  said " 

Five  minutes  later  Letty  presented  herself,  cool  and  im- 
maculate, in  the  dining-room.  Eva,  no  doubt,  expected  her 
to  fall  in  penitence  on  somebody's  neck,  but  she  took  her 
place  at  the  table  with  a  light,  comprehensive  "Sorry." 
She  had  quite  done  with  that  phase  of  her  life  in  which  un- 
punctuality  meant  a  formal  apology  to  Aunt  Lastitia — and 
she  wasn't  going  back  to  it.  But  her  father,  too,  looked  a 
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trifle  pensive ;  and  on  sudden  impulse  she  gave  him  an  af- 
fectionate smile. 

* '  I  lost  all  count  of  time, ' '  she  explained. 

"That's  a  thing  I  don't  understand,"  he  answered,  but 
not  severely.  ' '  I  believe  I  know  the  time  even  in  my  sleep. ' ' 

Letty  furnished  her  cold  lamb  with  mint  sauce. 

"That  must  be  an  awful  nuisance  for  you." 

She  knew  that  Eva  was  gaping,  and  that  Aunt 
Lsetitia's  mouth  was  pursed — naturally  enough,  since  there 
had  probably  been  no  precedent  for  a  Monckton  woman 
meeting  reproof  with  banter.  And  if  occasion  arose,  she 
was  prepared  to  shock  them  still  more.  She  wanted  her 
father,  for  the  first  time,  urgently;  she  believed  him  ac- 
cessible to  her;  and,  if  it  were  the  most  direct  way,  she 
would  get  at  him,  figuratively  speaking,  over  the  dead  bod- 
ies of  Eva  and  Aunt  Laatitia. 

But  Aunt  Lsetitia  wasn't  dead  yet. 

"I  should  hardly  imagine,"  she  remarked,  before  Sir 
Giles  could  answer,  "that  your  father  has  ever  found  his 
sense  of  time  a  disadvantage.  Don't  you  think  it  may  be 
one  of  those  many  small  equipments  that  contribute  to 
success  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  very  possibly,  Aunt  Laatitia.  Part  of  what 
mademoiselle  used  to  call  being  'tres  Men  organise.'  But 
it  doesn't  follow  that  it's  not  awfully  tiring  for  him  to  be 
well-organized  even  in  his  sleep,  poor  darling. ' '  Again  her 
glance  was  toward  her  father;  its  brightness  seemed  to 
pierce  through  his  lingering,  puzzled  gravity. 

"Well,  anyhow,  Letty,  I  think  I  made  a  mis-statement 
just  now.  I  was  forgetting  that  my  sense  of  time  had 
been  at  fault  this  morning.  Eva  and  I  were  both  surprised 
by  the  luncheon-bell." 

"Eva  and  you?"  The  question  fell  with  a  crisp  cold- 
ness, markedly  different  from  her  former  tone. 

"Uncle  Giles  and  I  have  had  a  grand  time,"  Eva  ex- 
plained. "The  books,  you  know.  Dear  Uncle  Nicholas 
never  kept  the  catalogues  up  to  date,  and  Uncle  Giles 
can't  get  the  full  advantage  of  them  until  we've- 
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"I  know  all  that.  Was  it  this  morning  you  had  meant 
us  to  make  a  start,  father?" 

She  realized  that  it  had  been  on  her  side  a  forgotten 
engagement;  but  the  wind  must  be  taken  out  of  Eva's 
sails,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

"Yes,  this  morning.  As  you  had  gone  out  I  threw 
myself  on  Eva's  mercy." 

"I'm  most  awfully  sorry,  father."  She  spoke  with 
becoming  humility.  "But  I  shan't  be  going  out  again 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  any  day  that  you  want  me." 

All  sails  were  undoubtedly  flapping,  except  her  own. 
Satisfied  of  that,  she  helped  herself  to  some  more  lamb. 
It  didn't  surprise  her  that  Eva  should  feebly  protest;  for 
Eva  worshiped  her  Uncle  Giles. 

"You  needn't  bother,  Letty,  if  you  don't  want  to. 
I  think  I  understand  what  Uncle  Giles  wants,  and " 

"Bother?"  said  Letty  sweetly.  "But  how  could  it 
bother  me  to  help  father?  Besides,  he's  going  to  start 
my  literary  education." 

Sir  Giles,  clearly,  had  no  cognizance  of  anything  that 
shouldn't  be. 

1  i  I  think, ' '  he  said,  "  it 's  a  task  that  will  interest  Letty. 
And  you,  my  dear  Eva,  will  evidently  make  an  excellent 
understudy  if  she  sometimes  gets  tired." 

"I'll  come  to  the  library,"  Letty  promised,  "as  soon 
as  you've  had  your  siesta." 

In  this  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light,  Aunt 
Laetitia  couldn't  produce  a  grievance  in  the  form  of  a 
grievance. 

"By  the  way,  Letty,"  she  began,  "I  was  right,  was  I 
not,  in  thinking  that  you  hadn't  answered  those  invita- 
tions, as  I  believe  you  meant  to  do  this  morning?" 

"I  thought  of  writing  some  notes,"  said  Letty,  thus 
reminded  of  them,  "while  father  is  resting." 

"Then — I'm  sorry.  I  supposed  you  had  forgotten 
about  them,  and  as  they've  been  waiting  some  days,  I 
answered  them  myself.  But  it  makes  no  difference,  does 
it  ? — as  in  each  case  we  had  decided  what  to  say. ' ' 
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Letty  considered,  gravely. 

* '  I  don 't  think  we  had  quite  decided  about  the  Sewells, 
Aunt  Lsetitia." 

"The  Sewells?  Was  there  any  question  of  not  refus- 
ing? It  coincided  with  another  invitation — for  the 
moment  I  forget  which. " 

"An  organ  recital  in  Bury.  We  weren't  agreed  as 
to  which  would  be  more  amusing." 

Aunt  Lastitia  looked  perturbed:  her  eyes  sought  her 
brother's,  with  less  confidence  than  usual. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  letters  have  been  taken  yet.  .  .  . 
I  didn't  know,  Giles,  that  you  had  any  idea  of  going  to 
the  Sewells." 

He  hadn't  been  listening.  At  this  direct  appeal  he 
made  a  hasty  effort  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"The  Sewells.  .  .  .I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  can't  re- 
member who  they  are." 

"New  people  who  have  come  to  live  at  Combe  Lea. 
We  called,  and  they  returned  it.  But  we  agreed — at  least, 
I  thought  we  did — that  their  friends  might  be  rather 
queer." 

"Ah,  very  likely.  .  .  .  But  if  you  and  Letty  think 
we  ought  to  be  kind,  by  all  means  let  us  go.  What  is  it? 
A  garden-party?"  He  put  his  napkin  on  to  the  table  and 
prepared  to  rise.  "I  leave  these  things  entirely  to  you 
and  Letty.  Only  don't  forget  to  write  anything  that  con- 
cerns me  on  my  engagement-block." 

The  others  rose  too.  Aunt  Lsetitia  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  adjusting  herself  to  a  difficult  situation. 

"Will  you  ring,  Letty,  and  have  my  note  stopped? 
Then  you  can  think  it  over,  and  write  as  you  wish.  Even 
if  you  accept,  we  needn't  all  go." 

Letty,  under  cover  of  bright  attentiveness,  had  been 
thinking  rapidly.  The  Sewells  were  considered  by  her 
family  to  be  "outsiders."  Yet  they  had  lots  of  friends. 
Wasn't  it  possible  that  to  some  people — even  quite  worth- 
while people — the  Sewells  might  be  more  congenial  than 
were  the  Moncktons?  Wasn't  it  possible,  too,  that  a 
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so-called  recluse  might  have  social  outlets  of  his  own 
choosing?  But  there  was  no  place  for  Mr.  Bullen  in  the 
program  to  which  she  had  just  been  pledging  herself: 
he  couldn't  be  fitted  into  the  role  of  filial  piety-r-a  role 
that  was  her  obvious  and  only  refuge  from  the  after- 
effects, whatever  they  might  prove  to  be,  of  this  morning's 
debacle  with  Bernard.  Mr.  Bullen  would  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  point  in 
getting  to  know  him.  Nervously,  she  fingered  the  wild 
roses  that  still  hung  in  her  girdle. 

" Let's  leave  it  as  it  is,"  she  said.  "I'm  sure  you've 
decided  for  the  best,  Aunt  Laetitia." 

And  then,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  mechanical 
speech,  her  ears  gave  her  back  a  clear  echo  of  her  own 
words.  But,  good  heavens!  That  wasn't  her  voice,  her 
intonation — that  mincing,  ironic,  high-pitched  drawl:  "I'm 
sure  you  've  decided  for  the  best,  Aunt  Lsetitia.  .  .  . ' ' 
It  was  the  voice  she  had  heard  long  ago :  the  voice  of 
the  man  who  had  stood  before  her  mother's  brass 
tablet.  .  .  . 

Her  startled  eyes  swept  the  faces  of  her  companions: 
all  were  serene,  especially  Aunt  Lastitia's.  Letty  gave  a 
little  shake  to  her  shoulders,  slipped  out  through  the  open 
window,  and  raced  her  father's  terrier  three  times  round 
the  lawn. 

The  library,  spacious,  gloomy,  lined  with  book-cases 
on  three  sides  from  ceiling  to  floor,  was  very  much  as  its 
last  occupant  had  left  it.  It  still  seemed  heavy  with  the 
silence,  the  inertia,  the  self-sufficiency  of  Uncle  Nicholas. 
Sleep  brooded  along  the  dark  shelves,  where  secrets  of 
beauty  and  wisdom  and  scholarship  had  for  long  years 
awaited  the  disclosing  touch.  Uncle  Nicholas  had  not 
been  a  reader.  He  would  have  explained  this  by  saying 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  read.  He  would  have  told  you — 
he  often  had  told  Letty — that  he  was  extremely  busy 
when  he  sat  with  closed  eyes  in  his  arm-chair.  And, 
indeed,  his  account  of  himself  had  received  some  color  on 
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the  rare  occasions  when  he  broke  his  seclusion;  for  these 
appearances  in  the  outside  world  always  meant  that  some 
person  or  body  of  people  was  to  be  enriched  by  the  fruits  of 
a  conscientious,  not  to  say  labored,  thinking. 

But  it  was  clear  now  that  there  had  been  absolutely  no 
rapport  between  the  thoughts  of  Uncle  Nicholas  and  the 
room  where  his  thinking  was  done ;  you  might  even  imagine 
that  there  had  been  antagonism.  For  although  the  room 
still  held  an  impress  of  his  personality,  it  surely  did  so 
under  protest,  refusing  to  wake  to  any  real  life  until  that 
impress  should  somehow  be  effaced. 

Letty,  sitting  opposite  to  her  father  in  a  studious  pose, 
and  taking  down  from  his  dictation  the  notes  suggested 
by  his  perusal  of  a  catalogue,  was  nevertheless  not  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  task.  Her  fancy  played  upon  the 
room.  ...  It  had  splendid  possibilities.  It  wouldn't 
look  heavy,  when  once  it  had  been  relieved  of  certain  un- 
necessary objects — notably  that  portrait  of  Uncle  Nicholas 
above  the  fireplace.  And  it  wouldn't  feel  heavy  much 
longer;  it  would  be  filled  with  "the  magic  air  of  other 
worlds,"  exhaled  from  books  treated  at  long  last  as  books 
should  be.  It  would  cease  to  repel  the  sunshine,  the  fresh 
air,  the  clustered  roses  at  the  window  that  for  years  had 
paid  their  wistful  addresses  to  the  back  of  a  bald  head. 

Many  times  she  glanced  at  her  father.  It  was  an 
attractive  vision  that  she  had  of  him,  as  he  sat  there  in 
the  light  of  the  westering  sun.  Not  for  the  first  time,  but 
perhaps  more  appreciatively  than  ever  before,  she  noted 
the  comely  poise  of  his  head,  still  only  partially  gray- 
haired;  the  solid  refinement  of  his  features;  the  clean 
strength  of  his  hands.  She  felt  that  in  his  mere  physical 
aspect  he  "fitted"  here.  And  she  had  no  doubt  at  all 
that  through  his  long  and  strenuous  career  he  had  re- 
tained a  love  for  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  mind. 
Somehow,  she  thought,  he  had  escaped  the  crudity  of  the 
Moncktons,  both  in  character  and  physique :  he  was  surely 
of  finer  clay  than  Uncle  Nicholas,  than  any  other  Monck- 
ton  man.  Even  Bernard,  in  a  way,  was  crude. 
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Bernard.  .  .  .  She  had  been  striving,  all  the  after- 
noon, to  keep  Bernard  out  of  her  thoughts.  Now,  suddenly, 
the  need  for  striving  was  over.  She  had  become  utterly 
detached  from  the  events  of  this  morning ;  she  had,  indeed, 
found  refuge — not  only  a  moral  refuge  in  devotion  to  her 
father's  interests,  but  physical  refuge  in  this  room  that 
already  seemed  to  embrace  her  with  promises  of  treasure 
to  be  discovered,  possessed,  in  safe  and  dear  companion- 
ship. 

That  companionship,  moreover,  need  not  be  limited  to 
a  common  interest  in  books.  It  could  be  a  companionship 
in  general,  provided  always  that  now,  on  his  return  from 
what  the  Moncktons  called  " exile,"  she  might  prevent  his 
falling  back  irrevocably  on  the  old  tradition.  .  .  .  He 
would  be  helped  by  his  contact  with  one  whose  claims  upon 
him  were  both  incontrovertible  and — unexpected.  So  far 
opportunity  had  been  lacking;  the  house  was  perhaps  too 
full — of  Eva  and  Aunt  Lagtitia.  But  they  could  gradually 
be  made  not  to  count.  Here,  at  least,  in  her  father's 
sanctum,  in  the  atmosphere  that  she  intended  to  establish, 
in  the  seclusion  necessary  for  a  long,  absorbing  occupation, 
such  influence  as  they  exerted  could  be  effectually  coun- 
tered. Let  them  by  all  means  make  out  their  life  at  the 
Manor;  but  let  them  learn  that  her  father  belonged  pri- 
marily to  her  and  to  himself.  .  .  . 

Sir  Giles  looked  up,  and  handed  her  a  list  of  volumes 
required  for  inspection.  She  enjoyed  searching  for  them, 
especially  as  it  had  suited  the  practical  instinct  of  Uncle 
Nicholas  and  his  forebears  to  range  their  books  under  the 
initial  letter  of  the  authors,  with  sublime  disregard  of 
subject.  Thus,  to  be  sent  for  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might 
give  opportunity  for  dipping  into  a  novel  by  "Ouida" — 
relic  of  her  uncle's  salad  days.  If  she  lingered  over  these 
errands,  her  father  wouldn't  fuss  nor  waste  his  time. — 
Glancing  down  at  him  from  her  perch  on  the  top  of  the 
stair-ladder,  where,  ostensibly  looking  for  the  Dissertations 
of  Francis  Atterbury,  she  had  settled  for  a  moment  to 
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sample  the  collected  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Letty 
marveled  at  the  power  of  concentration  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  work.  An  "equipment/7  Aunt  Lsetitia 
would  call  it.  She  wondered  why  so  few,  if  any,  of  such 
equipments  had  been  handed  on  to  her. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  Manor-bailiff  was 
shown  in.  She  marveled  again — this  time  at  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  Sir  Giles  threw  off  his  preoccupation  and 
placed  his  whole  attention  at  the  service  of  an  unexpected 
visitor.  "  Well-organized, "  indeed.  .  .  . 

The  two  men  seated  themselves  by  the  hearth,  her 
father  in  that  deep,  leather-covered  chair  which  had  shaped 
itself  for  all  time  to  the  person  of  Uncle  Nicholas.  Letty, 
from  her  lofty  position,  could  see  nothing  of  him  now  but 
the  crown  of  his  head,  the  foreshortened  contour  of  his  jaw 
and  chin,  a  shoulder,  a  crooked  knee.  And  for  the  moment 
her  glance  was  held — unpleasantly :  from  this  point  of  view 
the  "family"  likeness  between  her  father  and  his  elder 
brother  was  far  more  noticeable  than  the  dissimilarity 
which  had  gratified  her  a  few  minutes  ago. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  worry  over  a  mere 
physical  accident — the  more  so  as  it  might  forever  have 
escaped  her  notice  if  she  hadn't  chanced  to  be  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  stair-ladder.  She  planted  her  elbows  on 
her  hunched-up  knees,  and  began  to  read  The  Forsaken 
Merman. 

She  didn't  notice  that  the  sound  of  talking  ceased  and 
the  room  was  left  empty.  And  when,  closing  her  book, 
she  looked  up  with  eyes  that  shone  through  dimness,  she 
had  lost  all  sense  of  actual  environment.  For  her  there 
was  no  vision  but  of  a  sea-green  twilight,  strangely  peo- 
pled; no  sound  but  of  waves  and  great  winds  carrying 
shoreward  a  plaintive  cry ;  no  time  nor  place,  but  only  the 
gray  infinity  in  which  creation  floats. 

A  voice  from  below  made  her  start. 

"Well,  Letty,  have  you  found  them?" 

She  looked  down,  momentarily  at  a  loss.     Her  father 
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had  come  back  into  the  room,  and  stood  by  the  table, 
referring  to  his  notes. 

" Found  what,  father?" 

He  looked  up  at  her,  surprised. 

11  Those  books.   .    .    .  Atterbury  was  one." 

A  slow  smile  dawned  in  Letty's  face. 

1  'No,  father,  I've  not  found  Atterbury,  though  I  expect 
he's  here.  But  I've  found  something  worth  a  hundred 
million  Atterburys.  Only,  I  suppose,  it  won't  be  a  dis- 
covery to  you." 

She  descended  gracefully  from  the  ladder,  with  the 
volume  tucked  under  her  arm.  Sir  Giles  took  it  from  her 
expectantly. 

1  'My  dear,  this  isn't  very  much  to  our  point  at  the 
moment. ' ' 

She  piloted  him  to  the  arm-chair,  drew  up  a  hassock, 
and  settled  herself  against  his  knees ;  then,  having  regained 
possession  of  the  book,  she  opened  it  at  a  certain  page, 
and  put  it  back  into  his  hands. 

"If  you've  ever  read  that,  father,  please  explain  why 
you  let  me  grow  up  without  even  hearing  of  it ! " 

He  seemed  both  perplexed  and  amused  by  her  manner 
toward  him — absolutely  free,  at  this  moment,  from  any 
touch  of  awe.  He  glanced  at  the  open  page,  with  a 
"humoring"  air. 

"Ah,  yes — one  of  his  best-known  poems.  Very  musical 
and  imaginative." 

Letty  's  upward  look  suggested  a  doubt  of  having  heard 
him  aright.  '  *  Surely, ' '  she  argued,  ' '  it  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  the  English  language?" 

Sir  Giles,  with  a  little  deprecating  laugh,  shut  the  book 
and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Hardly,  my  dear.  At  any  rate,  not  as  I  count  great- 
ness. It  doesn't  get  you  anywhere,  does  it?" 

She  gazed  at  him  in  mute  astonishment. 

1  *  It  gets  you  beyond  '  anywhere, '  '  she  ventured  at  last. 
* '  Beyond  the  farthest  and  loneliest  thing  you  can  imagine. ' ' 

Sir  Giles'  amusement  appeared  to  increase. 
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"But  it  isn't  very  hard  to  imagine  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,"  he  remarked,  "nor  even  to  embroider  your  imagining 
with  strange  beings  that  don't  exist." 

Words  failed  her;  but  still  she  sought  desperately 
for  some  phrase  that  should  express  her  thought.  Such 
a  misunderstanding  could  only  be  due  to  her  not  having 
spoken  intelligibly. 

"I  don't  mean  just  the  pictures  it  gives.  I  mean 
the — the  atmosphere  ...  A  hopeless  word,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other. 

' 'Atmosphere,"  said  her  father  calmly,  "is  exactly 
what,  in  my  opinion,  the  poem  lacks.  You  know,  do  you 
not,  that  physical  atmosphere  is  essential  to  all  forms  of 
physical  life?  And  I  am  sure  that  a  spiritual,  or  at 
least  an  ethical,  atmosphere  is  equally  essential  to  all 
spiritual  life.  Both  the  creation  and  the  assimilation  of 
poetry,  and  of  any  work  of  art,  are  spiritual  functions. 
Surely,  then,  even  the  most  perfect  artistic  form  will  lack 
appeal  unless  it  has  been  conceived  somewhere  in  that 
spiritual  deep  which  can  call  to  deep." 

He  had  spoken  slowly,  meditatively,  as  one  who  is 
clarifying  his  own  thought  to  himself;  but  suddenly  he 
looked  down,  smiled,  touched  Letty's  hair  with  his  fingers. 

"Stiff  talk,  eh,  Letty ?  And  prosy — for  a  young  person 
whose  head  is  full  of  poetry!  You'll  regret  that  you  asked 
me  to  undertake  your  literary  education.  But  the  great 
writers  themselves  shall  do  it.  To-morrow  I'll  make  some 
suggestions.  Do  you  know  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty?" 

Letty  didn't  speak  for  a  minute.  Then  she  said  tenta- 
tively : 

"Imagination.  .  .  .  You  said  The  Forsaken  Mer- 
man was  imaginative.  Isn't  imagination  a  spiritual  func- 
tion?" 

"I  should  say  rather  that  it  is,  or  can  be  made,  a 
spiritual  instrument.  Imagination  is  only  a  blessing  when 
one  has  learned  to  control  and  use  it  for  the  higher  purposes 
of  life." 

"I  think  it's  more  than  that,"  said  Letty  boldly.    "I 
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think  it's — wings,  that  show  you  life — all  of  it,  and  take 
you  to  where  you  can  look  over  the  boundaries.  I  think 
you  couldn  't  have  much  of  a  purpose  in  life  unless — unless 
you'd  got  imagination  first. " 

1 '  I  like  to  hear  what  you  think,  my  darling, ' '  Sir  Giles 
answered,  still  fondling  her  hair.  "It  may  not  be  pro- 
foundly logical  nor  scientific,  but  it's  interesting  to  me. 
And  if  you  always  tell  me  your  thinkings,  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  that  they  don't  lead  you  astray."  Then  he  glanced 
at  the  table  where  they  had  been  working,  and  consulted 
his  watch. 

1  'None  too  much  to  show  for  our  afternoon,"  he  ob- 
served. "But  I  think  we  won't  go  on  now,  in  case  we  be- 
come too  much  engrossed  to  hear  the  dressing-gong.  And, 
after  all,  I  can  not  grudge  the  time  we  spend  in  talking, 
and  getting  to  know  one  another." 

Letty  murmured  a  conventional  response.  But  she  had 
withdrawn  into  herself,  and  it  was  for  her  father  to 
instigate  such  further  talk  as  he  might  desire.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  opportunity,  though  certainly  without 
remarking  the  change  in  her  mood  which  had  given  it. 

"There  was  something  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about, 
my  dear — and  what  time  like  the  present?  Do  you  re- 
member that  at  your  birthday  dinner  you  asked  me  some- 
thing about  your  mother's  people?" 

This  topic  couldn't  fail  to  arrest  her  attention;  but 
she  maintained  a  cautious  reserve,  merely  confirming  her 
father's  recollection. 

"You  asked  me  whether  they  had  been  good  Prot- 
estants. I  should  have  found  it  embarrassing  to  answer 
you  at  that  moment;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
natural  curiosity  shouldn't  be  satisfied  in  the  privacy  of  a 
tete-a-tete.  Also,  you  have  my  permission  to  speak  about 
it,  if  you  wish,  to  Cousin  Maurice  and  Cousin  Minnie,  and 
to  Aunt  Lffititia,  all  of  whom  know  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  As  regards  the  younger  generation,  such  matters 
are  perhaps  better  left  alone." 

Letty  sat  very  still  on  her  hassock:  nothing,  unless  it 
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were  a  tenser  clasping  of  her  hands  round  her  knees,  be- 
trayed the  excitement  that  had  suddenly  possessed  her. 
Was  he  really  going  to  pierce  through  some  mystery — to 
let  her  see  behind  the  smug,  shining  face  of  the  brass 
tablet? 

4 'Your  dear  mother, "  he  continued  solemnly,  "was 
still  very  young  when  she  came  to  me;  even  younger,  in 
some  ways — if  you  can  understand  me — than  her  years. 
Her  mind  was  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  which,  by 
special  privilege,  I  was  the  first  to  be  allowed  to 
write.  .  .  .  "  He  paused,  and  before  he  spoke  again  Letty 
stirred  uneasily. 

"A  blank  sheet ?"  she  said.  " Ought  it  to  have  been 
that — at  twenty-three  ? ' ' 

Sir  Giles  was  startled,  and  a  little  upset.  He  answered 
testily : 

''I  mean,  of  course,  as  regards  the  deeper  religious  and 
intellectual  questions.  If  you  prefer  another  metaphor, 
let  us  say  that  it  was  like  a  sensitized  plate,  awaiting  only 
the  development  of  its  latent  and  beautiful  images.  In 
the  wrong  hands,  it  could  easily  have  been  confused  and 
spoilt.  But  (if  I  may  say  so  in  all  humility)  it  fell  into 
the  right  hands.  .  .  . ' : 

Even  now,  Letty  thought,  the  metaphor  didn't  alto- 
gether work  out.  But  she  had  no  wish  to  interrupt. 

"I  tell  you  this  first,"  her  father  went  on,  resuming 
his  tender,  reflective  manner,  "  because  I  want  you  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  your  own  religious  beliefs  and  ideals 
would  have  had  your  dear  mother's  deepest  sympathy — 
and  may,  indeed,  be  partly  inherited  from  her.  For  the 
rest,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  her  family  were  free  thinkers. ' ' 

Letty  stared  at  the  fire-place,  silent  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. Free  thinkers?  Why  not?  Why,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  not  ? 

"You  know  the  expression,  don't  you?"  he  asked. 
"You  understand  what  I  mean?" 

"Free  thinkers?  It  seems  easy  to  understand.  .  .  . 
Aren't  we — oughtn't  we  all  to  be  that?" 
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He  burst  out  laughing. 

"Dear,  innocent  child!  It's  a  technical  phrase.  It 
really  means  having  no  definite  religion — being  a  law  to 
yourself. ' ' 

Letty  made  no  comment. 

" You  mustn't  let  it  distress  you,"  he  said  gently.  "As 
I  was  telling  you,  your  dear  mother " 

"I  understand,  father.  You — you  turned  her  into  the 
same  as  yourself." 

"Not  quite  that,  Letty.  I  claim  no  more  than  to  have 
helped  her  to  develop  her  own  mind.  A  sweet,  lovely, 
docile  mind — neglected  for  a  time,  but  uncorrupted; 
naturally  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  eternal  verities." 

Felicia,  wife  of  Giles  Monckton.  .  .  .  With  what 
sort  of  prevision  had  Felicia  handed  herself  over  to  Giles 
Monckton?  "All  flesh  is  grass";  and  perhaps,  in  any 
case,  Felicia  would  soon  have  faded.  But  brass  tablets 
are  permanent,  almost  imperishable;  and  Felicia  might 
easily  have  missed  her  brass  tablet.  Her  people  would 
have  had  no  church  to  put  it  in.  But,  anyhow,  they 
wouldn't  have  done  it;  surely  they  wouldn't — that  man 
with  the  cloak,  that  white,  fiery-eyed  woman  with  the 
twisted  look  of  scorn. 

She  started  violently.  What  was  she  thinking,  assum- 
ing? Why  should  those  mysterious  figures  out  of  the  past 
connect  themselves  so  intimately  with  Felicia? 

Sir  Giles,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  had  given  himself 
to  reverie.  Her  voice  broke  in  upon  it,  nervous  and  thin. 

"Why  don't  we  ever  see  mother's  relations?  Are  any 
of  them  living?" 

He  looked  down  upon  her  sharply.  She  noticed  that 
his  lips  had  tightened,  as  Aunt  Laetitia's  did  on  occasions 
of  a  certain  kind. 

"For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  her  father  and  sister 
are  alive.  But  in  my  years  of  exile"  (why  should  he  at 
this  moment  borrow  the  Monckton  phrase?)  "it  has  been 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  are  dear 
to  me." 
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With  the  Moncktons,  in  fact.  Letty  made  no  pretense 
of  considering  her  question  answered.  And,  as  her  father 
added  nothing,  she  realized  that  unless  she  were  swift 
to  seize  it,  a  great  opportunity  would  slip  away — the  op- 
portunity for  some  challenge,  some  protest,  that  vague 
instinct  was  urging  upon  her.  Her  clasped  hands  trembled 
a  little;  her  breath  came  quickly  and  unevenly. 

"Wouldn't  it  count  with  you,  if  they  were  dear  to 
mother?  If — if  they  might  be  dear  to  me?"  Then  her 
cheeks  flamed,  her  head  drooped  lower,  and  she  mutely 
awaited  the  deluge. 

It  was  a  long  suspense.  She  would  not  look  up,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  her  father's  state  of  mind. 
At  last  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  answered  her  with  a 
studied  mildness  which,  however,  gradually  warmed  into 
geniality. 

"That,  no  doubt,  is  a  quite  natural  and  legitimate 
thought.  Perhaps  I  should  have  expected,  and  perhaps 
unreasonably,  that  you  would  have  trusted  my  attitude 
in  this  as  in  other  matters.  Still,  it  must  often  have  seemed 
strange  to  you  that  we  should  have  failed  to  cherish  any 
and  every  association  with  our  dear  one.  And  if  I  tell 
you  the  reason,  as  I  think  I  must,  it  will  seem  to  you  even 
more  strange — belonging  as  you  do  to  a  family  which  is 
perfectly  united,  and  in  which  any  disharmony  is  quite 
unimaginable."  He  paused,  and  began  again  to  fondle 
her  hair.  "I  shrink,  my  darling,  from  bringing  the  least 
shadow  of  disillusionment  across  whatever  picture  you 
may  have  formed  of  your  mother's  home  life.  But,  at 
least,  no  shadow  can  touch  your  image  of  her.  .  .  .  She 
stands  apart  from  it  all:  she  belongs  to  us;  and  it  is  so 
that  she  would  have  you  think  of  her.  She  was  not  happy 
at  home.  There  was  not  the  deep  affection,  the  utter  con- 
fidence between  her  and  her  relations  that  exists  between 
you  and  me,  and  between  us  all.  But — she  found  her 
haven.  I  believe  that  all  the  troubles  of  her  short  life  were 
made  up  for  in  the  last  year.  Not  only  did  she  (Heaven 
be  thanked)  experience  the  highest  form  of  human  love; 
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but  she  had  also  the  joy  of  being  welcomed  into  a  family 
who  were  generously  prepared  to  look  upon  her  as  one 
of  themselves."  His  voice  fell.  "Dear  Lsetitia  and  Nicho- 
las— dear  Maurice  .  .  ."  Then  he  roused  himself  again. 
"And  when  you  were  expected,  Letty,  how  often  she  must 
have  rejoiced  Jierself  with  the  thought  that  for  you  there 
could  never  be  loneliness,  perplexity,  such  as  she  herself 
had  known — that  you  would  never  be  without  love  and 
protection  and  guidance. " 

The  brass  plate  pushed  itself  before  her  mind's  eye — 
polished,  smug,  permanent,  conclusive :  Felicia,  wife  of 
Giles  Monckton. 

Letty,  after  dinner,  slipped  out  into  the  garden  alone. 
The  meal  had  seemed  to  her  unbearably  tedious.  More- 
over, she  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  nervous  irritation 
by  the  appearance  of  Eva— red-eyed,  sallower  than  ever, 
dressed  in  turquoise  blue,  and  bearing  up  bravely  under 
some  mysterious  trouble.  Therefore  she  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  talk;  but  her  defection  had  evidently  been  satisfac- 
tory to  Aunt  Laetitia,  who,  seated,  as  always,  save  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  held  forth  in 
her  grave,  pleasant  manner,  without  the  annoyance  of 
interruption  or  of  any  occasion  to  purse  her  lips,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  two  out  of  her  three  companions  hung 
reverently  on  her  words.  If  Letty  chose  to  remain  de- 
tached— well,  it  was  more  becoming  than  some  attitudes 
that  she  had  it  in  her  to  adopt. 

The  talk  had  been  chiefly  about  Fairholme,  where  Aunt 
Laetitia  and  Eva  had  spent  their  afternoon.  It  was  a  bad 
day  with  Cousin  Minnie — here,  indeed,  there  had  been 
some  attempt  to  include  Letty,  for  it  seemed  strange  that 
she  shouldn't  have  brought  back  this  news  from  her  morn- 
ing visit;  but  her  vacant  look  was  no  doubt  discouraging, 
and  Aunt  Lagtitia  quietly  resumed  the  thread  of  her  own 
discourse.  Yes,  a  very  bad  day  with  Minnie:  she  had  no 
strength  at  all;  but  Bernard  had  consulted  with  the  doc- 
tor, and  they  were  agreed  about  a  new  medicine  which  at 
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any  rate  could  do  no  harm.  And  how  true  it  was  that 
troubles  never  came  singly !  Poor  Maurice  had  had  a  most 
unfortunate  accident.  He  had  been  cleaning  out  the 
pond — such  wonderful  energy,  considering  his  rheuma- 
tism!— and,  while  it  was  empty,  had  slipped  on  the  mud 
at  the  bottom,  grazed  his  elbow  against  a  bit  of  the  rock- 
work  round  the  edge,  and,  of  course,  terribly  soiled  his 
clothes.  However,  the  girls  had  been  busy  getting  them 
right ;  it  was  the  graze  that  mattered,  and  the  shock.  They 
had  made  him  lie  down  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  girls 
were  tending  him  most  devotedly.  Their  experience  as 
V.  A.  D.'s  during  the  war  came  in  well  on  an  occasion 
like  this;  and,  with  Bernard  advising  about  the  best  oint- 
ments to  use,  there  was  every  hope  that  the  injury  would 
soon  heal.  .  .  . 

There  Letty  had  stopped  listening;  but,  mechanically, 
she  heard  the  elaboration  of  this  topic,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  dinner;  and  noted  that  there  was  no  further 
allusion  to  Cousin  Minnie. 

The  night  was  unusually  dark  and  still.  Once  with- 
drawn beyond  earshot  of  the  voices  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  could  hear  nothing — not  so  much  as  the  rustle  of  a 
leaf.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the  sprinkling  of  dim  stars 
gave  but  a  negligible  light;  familiar  outlines  and  land- 
marks showed  only  as  blurred,  indeterminate  features  in 
an  environment  that,  for  once,  was  as  wide  as  her  fancy 
chose  to  make  it. 

She  found  a  rustic  bench  in  the  shrubbery  at  some 
distance  from  the  house ;  and,  leaning  back  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
desperately  tired.  Yet  she  was  not  much  given  to  bodily 
fatigue,  and  there  had  been  nothing  in  her  day  to  induce 
that.  She  looked  back  over  her  day — the  longest,  it  seemed 
to  her,  that  she  had  ever  lived  through. 

Was  it  really  only  this  morning  that  Bernard  had 
kissed  her?  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have  gone  far,  not 
only  in  time  but  in  actual  experience,  from  that  discon- 
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certing  little  episode.  But  what  had  she,  in  fact,  experi- 
enced, that  she  should  now  feel  so  languid,  so  grateful  for 
the  silence  and  the  cool  darkness?  It  was  as  if  she  had 
come  out  of  conflict.  .  .  .  And  that  must  be  absurd. 
With  whom  had  she  been  in  conflict?  Not,  surely,  with 
Bernard?  They  had  annoyed  each  other,  no  doubt;  but 
she  couldn't  believe  that  there  was  any  real  antagonism 
between  them.  Not  with  Eva  and  Aunt  Lastitia :  she  hadn  't 
been  much  concerned  with  them,  except  in  a  brief  passage 
at  luncheon  that  had  left  her  victorious,  and  with  promise 
of  complete  and  final  ascendancy.  Not  with  her  father: 
he  had  surprised  and  perplexed  her,  but  his  affection  for 
her  had  seldom  been  more  in  evidence.  Yet  the  certainty 
remained  with  her  that  she  had  been  fighting,  all  day — 
if  not  any  particular  person,  then  something  mysterious 
and  intangible  that  emanated  from  all  the  persons  with 
whom  she  had  had  to  do.  But  it  wasn  't  her  nature  to  fight. 
Her  nature  was  to  be  happy — to  regale  herself  at  all  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure,  and  to  leave  the  rest  with  a 
laugh  or  a  shrug.  Moreover,  she  had  had  no  sense  of  vio- 
lating her  own  nature.  The  fighting,  then,  must  have  been 
done  by  something  unknown  to  her  that  energized  within 
her.  There  was  something.  .  .  .  As  her  retrospect  grew 
clearer,  she  realized  that  she  had  had  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  it,  after  her  talk  with  Maisie — but  only  as  it  hurried 
away  into  retreat.  It  had  looked  then  like  another  self. 
She  realized,  too,  that  it  hadn't  stayed  in  retreat:  what- 
ever it  was,  it  had  done  some  direct  dealing  with  Bernard. 
Yes,  there  had  been  conflict:  a  strange,  secret  conflict  in 
which  neither  protagonist  was  exactly  personal  nor  even 
determinate.  Strange,  and  secret,  and — absurd.  To  be 
utterly  tired  by  happenings  of  which  you  could  give  no 
account,  happenings  which  were  altogether  off  the  plane 
of  your  own  conscious  activity — it  was  certainly  absurd, 
like  a  nightmare.  If  only  you  could  know  that  the  night- 
mare would  never  come  again!  If  only  somebody  of 
proved  sympathy  and  common  sense  would  assure  you  of 
that. 
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Drowsily  she  changed  her  position — laid  her  arm  along 
the  back  of  the  seat,  pillowed  her  cheek  against  it.  Maisie, 
good  old  Maisie.  .  .  .  She  wasn't  half  bad  at  dealing 
with  "fancies":  it  would  be  comforting,  at  this  moment, 
to  get  a  hug,  and  a  smack,  and  a  rude,  affectionate  repri- 
mand from  Maisie:  the  frightened,  lonely  feeling  wouldn't 
be  at  all  likely  to  survive  it. 

Half  asleep,  she  heard  a  footstep  and  roused  herself 
sharply.  She  couldn't  see  who  it  was  that  approached 
her;  but,  almost  immediately,  by  some  queer  sense  of  phy- 
sical discomfiture,  she  recognized  Eva — Eva,  not  in  the 
negative  aspect  that  she  so  often  wore,  but  purposeful, 
acutely  self-conscious,  about  to  make  an  emotional  demand. 
Yes,  she  had  certainly  known  who  it  was,  even  before  the 
fact  was  established  by  an  accompaniment  of  sniveling 
to  short,  labored  breathing,  and  by  the  pressure  of  a 
clammy  hand  on  her  own. 

"I've  been  hunting  for  you,  Letty.  At  last  I  saw 
your  white  dress  gleaming  in  the  dark." 

"What  do  you  want?    It  can't  be  bed-time." 

"No,  not  yet.  We  can  have  a  little  talk.  I  brought 
you  a  shawl,  in  case  you  were  feeling  cold." 

"Thanks.   But  as  soon  as  I'm  cold  I  shall  go  in." 

' '  If  you  sat  straighter,  Letty,  I  could  come  beside  you. ' ' 

Letty  got  up. 

"You  can  have  all  the  seat.  I  think  it  is  chilly,  after 
all." 

But  Eva  clutched  at  her. 

"Please  don't  go.  I — I  do  so  want  to  talk  to  you.  And 
I  brought  the  shawl." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stay.  Letty,  as  she 
sat  down  again  relieved  her  feelings  only  by  flinging  the 
shawl  aside. 

"Well,  what  is  it  about?" 

Eva  gulped,  no  doubt  to  gain  time;  one  ought  not  to 
be  hustled  over  one's  confidences. 

"I — I'm  very  unhappy." 

"That's  new,  isn't  it?    Has  anything  happened?" 
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"Not  happened,  exactly.  It's  not  that  so  much  that, 

as •"  These  curtailed  sentences  were  Eva's  only  form 

of  eloquence:  they  "worked"  with  the  Fairholme  girls, 
eliciting  tactful  hints  and  questions.  But  Letty  treated 
them  merely  as  signals  for  such  patience  as  she  could 
muster. 

"I — I  feel  I'm  not  really  wanted,"  Eva  said,  with 
chokes. 

"Then  something  must  have  happened,  to  make  you 
feel  like  that." 

' '  I  don 't  think  anything  has.  Of  course,  I  quite  under- 
stand that  Uncle  Giles  may  have  found  me  very  stupid 
about  the  catalogue  this  morning,  only  he  was  too  kind 
to  say  so.  ..." 

"Eva,  how  can  you  be  so  silly?  You  helped  him  be- 
cause I  wasn't  there,  and  he  said  you  did  it  very  effi- 
ciently; but  you  know  quite  well  that  it  was  always  in- 
tended to  be  my  job." 

"So  it  ought  to  be,  Letty.  I  should  be  the  first  to  feel 
that.  Please  don't  imagine  I  was  complaining,  or — or 
wanting  more  than  my  rights.  In  fact,  I  haven't  any 
rights.  I  owe  everything  to  dear  Uncle  Giles  and  Aunt 
Laetitia.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  expected  any- 
thing more  than  I've  got.  And  I  couldn't  have  a  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  Uncle  Giles  so  happy  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  own  daughter." 

' '  That 's  nice  of  you.  But  if  you  really  feel  as  you  say, 
then  I  can't  quite  see  what's  troubling  you." 

Eva's  program  had  certainly  got  confused:  instead 
of  developing  her  grievance,  she  had  allowed  it  to  be 
swamped  in  this  uprush  of  generous  sentiment.  Sighs  and 
a  shuffling  of  feet  filled  the  interval  in  which  she  groped 
back  to  the  point  of  departure. 

"Aunt  Lastitia  and  I  were  at  Fairholme  this  after- 


noon. ' 


"I  know  that,"  said  Letty  patiently. 
"I  shouldn't  have  gone  if  I  could  have  been  of  use  to 
Uncle  Giles;  but  as  it  was " 
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"You  did  go.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  it?  You  seemed 
rather  quiet  at  dinner." 

Eva  bridled  with  satisfaction :  such  a  lead  must  seem 
to  her  worthy  of  sweet,  kind,  understanding  Kitty.  How 
could  she  suppose  that  Letty  had  given  it  merely  to  force 
the  pace  of  a  conversation  that  threatened  to  be  endless? 

1 '  You  noticed  that  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  I  was  rather  '  down. ' 
One  can't  be  always  at  the  same  level.  Well,  the  fact  is — " 

She  waited;  but  the  Kitty-touch  was  not  again  forth- 
coming. 

"The  fact  is,  I  thought  that  if  I  couldn't  be  any  par- 
ticular use  here,  I  should  at  any  rate  be  giving  pleasure 
by  a  visit  to  Fairholme." 

"And  didn't  you?" 

"I'm  sure  they  were  very  glad  to  see  me.  But — they 
all  seemed  so  depressed." 

"You  forget,"  said  Letty  promptly,  "that  Cousin 
Maurice  had  grazed  his  elbow." 

' '  Oh  no,  I  don 't  forget  that.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing — 
most  upsetting.  But  still,  everything  was  going  on  as  well 
as  possible.  Bernard's  ointment  had  had  a  wonderfully 
soothing  effect.  So  I  don't  think  it  can  have  been  that — 
altogether." 

"Perhaps  the  Fairholme  girls,  like  you,  can't  be  always 
at  the  same  level." 

"I  know  what  /  think  it  was,"  said  Eva  miserably. 
And  then,  in  default  of  any  questioning,  she  was  obliged 
to  state  her  theory  with  unbecoming  baldness.  "I  think 
that  something  had  happened  to  Bernard." 

"How  did  that  show  itself?" 

"After  tea  it  was  proposed  that  he  and  I  should  have 
a  game  of  tennis.  The  girls  were  so  busy,  after  Cousin 
Maurice's  accident;  and  Cousin  Minnie  was  rather  col- 
lapsy,  too,  so  that  somebody  had  to  see  to  her.  Well" 
Eva  allowed  herself  a  long,  momentous  pause,  then  fin- 
ished with  one  of  her  characteristic  gulps — "Bernard 
didn't  want  to." 

Letty,  after  a  moment,  smiled  to  herself  in  the  darkness. 
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''Need  one  always  want  to  play  tennis?" 

"Of  course,  I  know  quite  well  that  I'm  not  such  a 
good  player  as  you ;  and  I  dare  say,  as  Delia  suggested,  he 
was  tired  after  his  game  with  you  in  the  morning.  Still,  I 

did  think But  it  doesn't  matter.   Only,  as  I've  always 

been  in  the  place  of  an  elder  sister  to  you,  I  should  like 
to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  what  Kitty  thought." 

" Kitty?   What  did  she  think?" 

"She  may  have  told  me  not  to  say — that  I  can't  re- 
member. But  there  couldn't  be  any  harm  in  telling  con- 
fidences to  the  person  they  were  about,  could  there?" 

Letty  leaned  back,  and  gazed  at  the  stars. 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  harm." 

"Well,  Kitty's  very  troubled,  and  says  that  Bernard 
has  not  been  himself  since  the  morning.  She  thinks  that 
you  may  somehow  have  hurt  his  feelings." 

* '  Oh,  Eva !  What  a  dreadful  idea !  How  does  she  think 
I  could  possibly  have  done  that?" 

Eva  fidgeted. 

'You're  such  a  child  in  some  ways;  you  trifle  with 
things.  And  I  think  she  thinks — in  fact,  they  all  do — that 
Bernard  is  prepared  to  admire  you." 

"Not  really,  Eva?  Do  they  really  think  there's  a 
chance  of  that?" 

'Yes,  they  do,"  said  Eva  sullenly.  "And  I  dare  say 
they're  right.  Of  course  you're  pretty,  and  when  a  man's 
still  young,  that  does  seem  to  count  against  everything. 

Why,  even  dear  Uncle  Giles Oh,  but  I  forgot;  it  was 

your  mother." 

'What  about  my  mother?"  asked  Letty  sweetly. 

"Nothing.  Only  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  very 
pretty." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  Letty  said,  with 
an  air  of  profound  seriousness : 

:'I  do  feel  sorry  to  have  added  to  their  worries  at  Fair- 
holme.  But,  dear  Eva,  we  haven't  got  one  bit  nearer  to 
the  point  of  our  conversation.  What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  your  feeling  yourself  not  wanted?" 
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Almost  before  the  words  were  uttered,  she  seemed  to 
know  that  she  was  bringing  the  matter  to  an  openly  un- 
pleasant issue:  not  sympathy,  but  a  mischievous  and  in- 
finitely regrettable  impulse  had  led ,  her  to  this ;  and, 
feverishly,  she  ransacked  her  resources  for  some  means  of 
averting  the  emotional  scene  she  had  provoked.  But  it 
was  too  late.  There  was  poor  Eva  noisily,  self -indulgently, 
weeping;  and  the  darkness,  that  a  little  while  ago  had 
'  been  kind  and  soothing,  became  murky,  stifling,  horrible — 
permeated  with  the  lurid  essence  of  all  nightmare.  Letty 
sat  rigid.  She  might  have  a  childish  desire  to  scream  and 
run  away;  but  she  was  in  no  danger  of  yielding  to  it.  By 
one  of  those  penetrating  intuitions  that  came  to  her  now 
and  then  (not,  surely,  in  virtue  of  her  Monckton  blood?), 
she  had  seen  right  into  Eva  and  all  of  Eva's  situation; 
and,  with  some  part  of  her  that  was  not  childish,  but 
mysteriously  and  rather  terribly  mature,  she  faced  the  un- 
wholesome truth.  This  poor,  silly,  ugly,  clumsy  Eva,  off- 
spring of  the  unsuccessful  and  short-lived  Monckton  who 
cropped  up  (on  an  average)  once  in  three  generations — 
how  they  all  tricked  and  befooled  her  in  their  charity! 
Of  course  she  wasn't  wanted — save,  perhaps,  as  an  object 
for  that  charity.  They  supported  her,  made  much  of  her, 
flattered  her  by  pretending  that  she  was  like  other  people, 
held  her  up  as  an  example  of  the  virtues — all  in  their 
charity!  And  they  had  for  reward  her  sentimental,  even 
grovelling,  devotion.  They  kept  her  as  an  institution;  but 
they  gave  her  no  life.  They  hadn't  even  the  excuse  of  be- 
lieving that  she  was  incapable  of  a  life;  such  a  considera- 
tion could  have  no  meaning  for  them.  To  be  plodding  in 
line  along  the  sheep-track — that  was  life;  and  any  one 
could  do  it.  ...  Whoever  caused  them  to  worry,  it  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  be  the  humble,  fawning  derelict  whom 
they  had  so  kindly  incorporated  into  the  flock. 

Crisp,  controlled,  yet  faintly  vibrant  with  nervousness, 
Letty 's  voice  carne  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Eva,  I  can't  pretend  I  don't  know  why  you're  cry- 
ing.   It  may  be  tactless  to  say  it,  but  that  I  can't  help. 
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You're  feeling  sore  because  Bernard  is  supposed  to  admire 
me.  No,  don't  deny  it;  it's  true,  and  nothing  to  be  par- 
ticularly ashamed  of.  Why  shouldn't  you  be  a  little  bit 
in  love  with  Bernard?  He's  about  the  only  man  you  ever 
come  across,  and  women  do  have  to  fall  in  love  with  some 
one — so  it  seems.  And  you  are  a  woman  (not  much  of  a 
thing  to  be  in  this  family! — but  there  it  is),  and  you've 
got  practically  no  interests.  Of  course  you'd  fall  in  love 
with  Bernard.  But  I  wish  you'd  look  things  straight  in 
the  face.  What  do  you  really  imagine  is  going  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all — the  end  of  you,  if  you  go  on  like  this?" 

Eva  was  in  no  state  to  answer  coherently.  Only  bro- 
ken phrases  forced  their  way  between  sobs  noisier  than  ever. 

"Shameless.  .  .  .  Cruel.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  older 
than  you.  .  .  .  As  if  I  would  presume.  .  .  .  Horribly 
improper.  .  .  .  No  greater  happiness  than  to  see  you 
and  Bernard  ...  if  you  weren't  so  flighty.  .  .  . " 

With  Letty  it  was  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"Maisie  and  Delia  and  Kitty  are  in  very  nearly  as 
hopeless  a  position  as  you;  but  not  quite.  Cousin  Minnie 
probably  does  need  one  or  even  two  of  them.  And  when 
she  and  Cousin  Maurice  die,  which  may  be  any  time,  the 
girls  will  have  some  money  of  their  own,  and  be  able  to 
make  out  some  sort  of  life.  Besides,  Delia  might  possibly 
marry — with  luck." 

"Dreadful,  pagan  idea  .  .  .  marriage  the  only 
thing.  ..." 

"It's  not  the  idea  of  the  present  day,  I  believe.  But 
in  our  family,  marriage  looks  uncommonly  like  being  the 
only  thing — at  least,  for  all  of  you.  You're  half  a  genera- 
tion too  old " 

"Very  few  of  the  Monckton  women  have  married." 

"That's  quite  true."  With  a  comprehensive  glance 
from  her  mind's  eye,  Letty  summed  up  the  mural  tablets 
in  the  church.  "They're  mostly  immortalized  as  the  de- 
voted daughters  and  sisters  of  the  Monckton  males." 

"How  you  can  be  so  indecent  .    .    .'' 

"Indecent  or  not,  Eva,  I'm  going  to  finish.    I've  got 
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to,  because,  however  little  you  believe  it,  I'm  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  given  you  a  moment 's  serious  thought. 
You're  perfectly  right  in  saying  you're  not  wanted  here. 
I'm  awfully  glad  you  see  it;  I  only  wish  the  family  saw 
it  too.  Of  course  you're  not  wanted.  You're  just  about 
as  useful  as  a  guinea-pig  eating  cabbage  in  a  hutch. 
There's  nothing  for  you  to  do,  because  even  the  Monckton 
men  can't  employ  more  than  a  certain  number  of  females; 
and  anyway" — for  a  hardly  perceptible  instant  her  tone 
wavered,  then  strengthened  again  with  almost  over-em- 
phasized confidence — "anyway,  thank  Heaven,  my  father's 
not  like  Cousin  Maurice.  So  you're  not  useful,  and,  what's 
worse,  you've  no  chance  to  be  self-respecting,  while  you 
hang  on  with  us.  It  isn't  self-respecting  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  snivel  secretly  for  things  that — that  nature 
doesn't  seem  to  have  meant  you  to  have.  .  .  .  "'  She  laid 
her  hand  for  an  instant  on  her  cousin's  arm.  "You  know 
how  I  mean,  don't  you,  Eva?  You  do  understand  that  I 
haven't  the  very  tiniest  intention  of  being  unkind?" 

The  silence  (unbroken  even  by  a  sniff)  struck  her  as 
vaguely  ominous;  but,  denied  by  the  darkness  any  vision 
of  Eva's  face,  she  went  on  bravely,  her  clear  voice  throb- 
bing no  longer  nervously,  but  with  persuasive  earnestness. 

"There's  absolutely  nothing  for  you  here.  But  I  be- 
lieve you  could  have  a  place  in  life ;  at  any  rate,  you  could 
support  yourself.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  think  back  and 
try  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  uncles  and 
aunts  hadn't  taken  you  up.  .  .  .  You  might  have  been 
a  nursery  governess,  or  even  something  humbler  than  that. 
Of  course,  the  family  would  have  felt  it  was  a  disgrace, 
and  that's  probably  why  they  wouldn't  let  you — only  I 
expect  they  don't  know  it.  But  you'd  have  been  free;  on 
your  own;  yourself  with  your  own  life,  whatever  it  was 
worth — not  subject  to  any  one,  not  owing  any  one  gratitude. 
And  when  at  last  you  died,  perhaps  hardly  any  one  would 
have  known  where  you  were  buried,  or  even  remembered 
that  you'd  existed — but,  oh,  good  heavens,  Eva!"— sud- 
denly her  control  was  swept  away,  and  her  voice  sounded 
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wild  to  her  own  ears — -"wouldn't  it  be  better?  Do  it — 
do  it  now,  before  it's  quite  too  late.  Go  and  be  a  com- 
panion or  a  governess  or  a  good  plain  cook.  Think  of  what's 
coming  if  you  don 't :  'In  loving  memory  of  Eva,  only 
child  of  Gerald  Monckton.  All  flesh  is  grass.'  Stuck  up 
there  on  the  wall,  forever.  .  .  . ' : 

There  came  over  her  a  curious  sensation,  as  though 
the  darkness  had  solidified,  taken  shape.  Hot  and  clammy, 
it  seemed  to  be  heaving  toward  her,  looming  above  her, 
pressing  down  on  her.  It  spoke;  its  speech  was  hollow 
and  guttural.  Then  she  knew  that  Eva  had  risen  and  was 
addressing  her. 

"You  seem  to  be  mad,  Letty,  as  well  as  wicked  and 
cruel.  I  shall  not  answer  you.  I  shall  not  protest  against 
your  insults  to  me  and  to  our  family.  I  shall  not  say  What 
I  think  of  your  abominable  meanness  and  conceit.  I  shall 
not  judge  your  heathen  opinions.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
how  I  grieve  for  Bernard,  and  trust  he  may  be  warned 
in  time.  I  shall  leave  it  all  to  those  who  have  authority 
over  you.  I  shall  appeal  to  Uncle  Giles  and  Aunt  Lsetitia — 
who  do  not  grudge  me  my  bread-and-butter." 

The  night  disencumbered  itself — dissolved — flowed 
back  into  space.  Cool  airs  moved;  the  stars  twinkled 
placidly.  A  sweep  of  landscape  showed  in  a  parting  of 
trees,  its  horizon  black-edged  on  the  lingering  sheen  of  the 
western  sky.  Traced,  too,  on  that  faint  luminosity  was  a 
group  of  poplars,  ranked  in  ghostly  file.  Alderton.  .  .  . 
Letty,  upright  and  motionless,  stared  toward  it.  Slowly, 
deeply,  she  drew  breath,  as  for  a  sigh;  and  then,  instead, 
came  laughter — low,  tentative,  tremulous;  laughter 
that,  unlike  most  laughter,  carried  a  note  of  appeal.  The 
night-breeze  would  bear  it  to  its  destination.  .  .  . 
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NEXT  morning  she  woke  very  early.  Though  the  actual 
dawn  must  be  over,  there  appeared  as  yet  no  glory  of  sun- 
rising.  The  forms  and  voices  of  the  stirring  garden-life 
were  shrouded  and  muffled  in  a  gray  mist.  Yet  even  so 
they  drew  her  with  invitation  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
world  out  there,  where  certain  flowers  were  opening  for 
the  first  time,  and  birds  preparing  for  the  business  of  a 
summer  day,  was  the  very  answer  to  questions  and  mis- 
givings that  had  troubled  her  short  sleep.  Human  beings, 
with  their  self-importance,  their  fussy  little  rules,  their 
silly  emotions,  their  endless  capacity  for  bothering  one 
another,  were  really  so  petty,  so  negligible  when  you 
looked  at  them  in  this  dawn-quietness  that  the  earth  had 
known  before  human  beings  began.  Of  course,  there  would 
always  be  one  that  didn't  seem  petty  and  negligible — 
yourself.  But  even  that  self  had  its  true  dignity  only  in 
apartness  from  other  human  beings,  in  freedom  to  go 
whither  and  do  whatsoever  it  would — as  she  was  free  now, 
with  every  one  asleep.  Free  to  go  out — be  first  to  inhale 
the  sweetness  of  a  newly-opened  rose,  first  to  catch  the 
bright  glance  of  a  squirrel  poised  on  its  larch-bough,  first 
to  tread  down  the  dew-laden  meadow  grass,  leaving  a  sil- 
vered track  in  any  direction  that  she  chose.  ...  It 
would  be  madness  not  to  know  her  hour  when  it  called. 
Whatever  the  day  might  bring — and  on  the  far  horizon 
of  her  thoughts  danced  a  haze  of  garish  possibilities — it 
could  somehow  be  forestalled  by  a  proper  use  of  this  hour 
when  the  world  was  all  her  own.  Joy  in  mere  living, 
oblivion  of  yesterday  with  all  its  bewilderment  and  con- 
flict, won  upon  her  more  and  more  as  she  made  ready  for 
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the  adventure  that  prosaic  people  would  describe  simply 
as  going  out  before  breakfast. 

The  making-ready  was  no  haphazard  process.  She 
dressed  as  carefully  as  always,  brushing  her  hair  to  a 
sheen  that  would  reflect  the  most  tentative  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  She  chose  her  frock  with  deliberation — a 
smoky -blue  frock  that  wouldn't  spoil  the  harmony  of  sil- 
vered grays  and  greens.  She  had  got  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  she  could  be,  because  she  was  going  out  into  a  beautiful 
world  that  would  receive  her  as  part  of  itself. 

She  stole  down-stairs,  unbolted  a  long  window  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  opening — 
sensible,  just  then,  of  nothing  but  the  clean  air,  the  wide 
lawn,  the  meadows  that  lay  beyond.  Her  mind  was  as 
free  from  conscious  thought  as  from  purpose.  It  was 
glorious  to  be  standing  on  the  edge  of  dewy  spaces,  with- 
out purpose.  .  .  . 

She  heard  a  little  panting  breath,  felt  a  touch  against 
her  skirt.  Rex,  the  fox-terrier,  had  found  her  out  and 
was  rejoicing  in  a  companionship  unwonted  at  this  hour. 
He  was  full  of  eagerness,  and  of  a  wistful  hope  that  she 
wouldn't,  after  all,  go  back  to  bed.  There  was  a  lot  to 
be  seen  and  done,  when  you  had  the  world  to  yourself — 
if  only  she  would  let  him  show  her. 

She  stooped  and  patted  him,  then  broke  into  a  run. 
Rex  outpaced  her;  in  an  incredibly  short  time  they  were 
beating  through  the  long  grass  of  the  open  meadows.  Rex 
waited  civilly  while  his  mistress  negotiated  stiles — a  light, 
swift  process  that  didn't  overstrain  his  patience,  and 
Letty  returned  the  courtesy  when,  now  and  again,  the 
white  bob  of  a  rabbit's  tail  provoked  him  to  desert  her. 

"We're  spoiling  the  hay,"  she  told  him;  but  it  was 
an  objection  that  Rex  wouldn't  take  seriously. 

The  sun  pushed  up  from  behind  a  cloud-bank;  the 
mist  drew  away  from  the  fields;  a  breeze  moved;  and  on 
the  brow  of  the  slope  they  were  climbing,  leaves  of  poplar 
glittered  like  tossed  coins. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Letty  paused,  looked  dubi- 
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ously  at  her  guide.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  there 
was  laughter  in  her  eyes.  No  wonder  if  Rex  was  puzzled 
by  the  sudden  recalcitrance.  .  .  .  His  tail  wagged  en- 
couragement; it  had  been  a  good  run,  but  this  wasn't  the 
moment  to  stop  and  turn  back.  Just  a  little  further,  to 
the  road  at  the  top  of  the  ridge — just  a  little  way  along, 
through  the  poplar  avenue,  and  there  was  a  house,  with 
a  dog  he  wanted  to  fight.  The  gate  was  sure  to  be  open; 
but  if  not,  you  could  get  under  it — at  least,  Rex  could.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  go  back  now. 

Demure,  submissive,  with  eyes  downcast,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  a  keen,  bright  watchfulness  on  this 
side  and  that,  Letty  followed  her  companion.  The  poplars 
rustled  overhead  and  around  them.  They  reached  the  gate : 
it  stood  open,  leading  in  to  a  drive  between  thick  shrub- 
beries, that  smelt  pungently  in  the  moist  air.  Nearer  the 
house — a  hybrid  affair,  mainly  Elizabethan,  and  possessed 
of  a  retired,  somnolent  dignity — the  shrubberies  gave  place 
to  stretches  of  lush  turf.  There  might  be  mushrooms  in 
it,  Letty  thought;  and,  at  such  an  early,  quiet  hour,  one 
might  almost  see  them  growing.  .  .  .  But  Rex  was  inter- 
ested in  other  things;  he  stopped  between  the  gate-posts, 
wagged  his  tail  at  her  as  a  man  at  parting  would  have  taken 
off  his  hat,  and  vanished  with  a  glad  rush  into  the  midst  of 
the  wet,  dark  bays. 

So  Letty  found  herself  lingering  in  idle  solitude,  a 
little  envious  of  Rex.  Whatever  Rex  wanted — rabbits, 
another  dog  to  fight — that  he  could  almost  certainly  get; 
but  she  who  wanted  to  look  for  mushrooms  was  deterred 
by  fear  lest  the  eyes  of  human  beings — of  one  human  being 
in  particular — should  spy  upon  her  from  that  composed, 
secretive-looking  house.  She  dared  not  even  go  inside  the 
gates.  It  was  a  severe  check  upon  the  irresponsible  dawn 
mood. 

She  sat  down  on  the  bole  of  a  fallen  poplar  and 
waited — ostensibly  for  Rex's  return.  She  wasn't  really 
waiting  for  Rex;  and  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  her  mind, 
she  knew  it.  She  was  waiting  to  find  out  whether  wild, 
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irrational  impulses  weren't  really  the  tidal  waves  of  a 
cosmic  purpose.  .  .  .  While  she  waited,  the  sun  swelled 
up  in  full  round  splendor,  and  the  breeze,  stronger  at  this 
height,  made  free  with  the  hair  about  her  forehead. 

There  was  a  terrible  uproar  in  the  shrubbery.  She 
started  to  her  feet.  Then  a  man's  voice  sounded,  gruff 
and  peremptory :  the  situation  was  being  dealt  with.  She 
sat  down  again,  her  eyes,  less  anxious  than  expectant, 
fixed  on  the  opening  of  the  drive. 

Rex  emerged  from  the  bushes,  hotly  arguing  against 
the  hand  that  held  him  by  his  scruff.  A  sullen  black  re- 
triever, growling  but  now  inactive,  followed  at  Mr.  Bullen  's 
heels. 

Mr.  Bullen  (in  deplorable  attire)  glanced  around  him. 
The  innocent,  blue-clad  figure  on  the  tree-trunk  looked 
at  him  shyly,  but  made  no  move.  (You  really  couldn't 
approach  nor  even  speak  to  a  man  who  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  manner  of  creature  you  were.) 

He  removed  a  blackened  pipe  from  between  his  teeth, 
and  addressed  her  at  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  yards. 

"Will  you  please  call  off  your  dog?" 

"It  won't  be  any  good  my  calling  him,"  Letty  said. 
"He  does  so  dreadfully  want  to  fight.  But  if  you  will 
bring  him  to  me,  I  think  I  can  hold  him." 

She  saw  that  her  suggestion  was  a  little  bit  resented. 
He  couldn't,  anyhow,  walk  easily,  on  account  of  his  in- 
jured foot ;  and  Rex  was  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible. 
But  he  came;  and  all  the  sweet  freshness  of  the  morning 
was  in  Letty 's  rewarding  smile.  She  received  Rex  into 
her  arms  and  held  him  tightly. 

:'If  you  often  come  this  way,"  Bullen  said,  already 
half  turned  on  his  heel,  "I  advise  you  to  put  your  dog 
on  to  a  lead.  He  would  have  got  badly  mauled." 

:'I  don't  often  come  this  way,"  she  answered.  "I've 
never  been  before — at  least,  not  so  close.  And  there's  no 
reason  why  I  need  ever  come  again." 

Such  a  remark  couldn't  be  left  in  mid-air,  however 
great  his  hurry  to  be  gone. 
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"I  didn't  mean  that.   .    .    .   The  avenue  isn't  private." 

"No,  but  you  keep  your  gates  open.  .  .  .  Even  if 
no  one  may  go  in,  one  would  never  know  what  mightn't 
come  out.  I  think  we  mustn't  risk  it  any  more." 

He  turned  fully  toward  her;  but  her  head  was  bent 
over  the  panting  and  outraged  Rex.  If  by  chance  he  ob- 
served the  flutter  of  an  eyelash,  yet  he  could  not  have 
discerned  that  feat  of  ocular  dexterity  by  which  she 
caught  his  queer,  transient,  unwilling  smile. 

He  lingered,  stroking  his  chin — either  in  absence  of 
mind  or  in  troubled  consciousness  of  its  being  still  un- 
shaved. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  in?"  he  asked  her.  "Do  you  also 
want  to  fight  something?" 

She  glanced  up  sedately. 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  only  thought  your  turf  looked 
mushroomy." 

"My  turf  is  innocent  of  mushrooms.  And  anyhow, 
June's  early  for  them." 

"Ah,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  know  that,  but  I  have  al- 
ways lived  in  town." 

His  features  were  on  the  whole  inexpressive,  but  she 
seemed  to  detect  on  them  a  flicker  of  surprise,  suggesting 
that  her  account  of  herself  had  upset  some  preconceived 
theory  as  to  who  she  was.  He  asked  no  question;  but 
neither  did  he  shows  signs  of  imminent  departure. 

"My  frock's  all  wet  round  the  hem,"  she  said  incon- 
sequently.  "That's  because  of  coming  through  the  long 
grass. ' ' 

"It's  early,"  he  remarked.  "You  didn't  give  the  dew 
a  chance  to  dry  off." 

Letty  sighed. 

"I  know.  It's  too  early  for  everything.  Too  early  for 
mushrooms — too  early  for  the  dew  to  be  dry — too  early 
for  you  to  feel  sociable.  I  suppose  one  should  keep  to 
times  and  seasons,  after  all." 

His  mouth  twitched;  maintaining  his  attitude  of  stolid 
aloofness,  he  began  to  re-fill  his  pipe. 
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"That,"  he  said,  "implies  a  philosophy  being  put  to 
the  test.  I  am  interested  in  philosophies/' 

"How  can  you  be,  when  you're  not  interested  in  the 
people  who  invent  them?" 

It  was  impossible  to  "draw"  him;  but  he  made  a 
needlessly  slow  business  of  filling  his  pipe. 

"Will  you  come  in,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  satisfy 
yourself  about  the  mushrooms?" 

Letty  shook  her  head. 

1 '  I  will  not.  You  don 't  have  people  inside.  Why  make 
an  exception  of  me?" 

"It's  the  least  I  can  do,  since  you  took  the  trouble 
to  come  to  see  me." 

Color  rushed  to  her  cheeks.  She  knew  the  confused 
helplessness  that  follows  a  sudden  collapse  of  savoir-faire; 
and  the  shock  was  greater  because  she  had  had  in  this 
last  hour  no  sense  of  relying  on  savoir-faire.  ...  It  had 
all  seemed  instinctive,  elemental,  part  of  the  glorious  dawn, 
freedom  to  be  herself.  And  now  it  appeared  that  there 
could  be  no  such  freedom — that  the  world,  ugly  as  human 
beings  had  made  it,  was  leering  always  and  everywhere. 

She  gave  no  answer.  Hastily  pulling  a  gossamer  scarf 
from  her  shoulders,  she  improvised  a  lead  for  Rex,  got  up, 
and  began  to  move  away.  Bullen  stopped  her,  with  a  ges- 
ture and  a  forward  step  as  swift  as  his  lameness  would 
allow. 

"Why  not?'-'  he  said.  "Why  isn't  your  philosophy 
justified?" 

She  stood  looking  at  the  ground,  an  embarrassed,  angry 
child. 

"How  dare  you  talk  as  if  you  understood — when  you 
so  very  obviously  don't." 

"It's  possible  I  do.  Isn't  it  something  like  this? — one 
has  to  snatch  one's  hours,  and  do  the  things  that  other 
people  call  mad,  though  they're  really  so  particularly  sane. 
Other  people  don't  give  one  much  of  a  chance;  but  the 
world's  as  God  made  it,  and  you're  as  God  made  you — 
when  other  people  aren't  there." 
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She  pondered,  still  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"So  you  weren't  blaming  me?"  she  half  whispered. 
"You  weren't  thinking  the — the  kind  of  rotten  things 
that  people  do  think?" 

"It's  so  long  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  'people/  as 
such,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  infected.  Now — will  you 
not  come  in?" 

Rex  was  straining  at  his  flimsy  lead;  the  black  re- 
triever fuming,  but  still  under  moral  discipline. 

"I  should  have  to  carry  Rex,"  said  Letty  doubtfully. 

"You  oughtn't  to  have  to.   Where's  your  authority?" 

"I  don't  seem  to  have  got  any." 

"Perhaps  because  you  are  inherently  lawless  yourself." 

"Oh,  I'm  not,"  she  protested.  "I've  been  wonder- 
fully good,  all  my  life.  Much  gooder  than  you,  probably." 

Again  she  saw  his  smile — twisted,  secretive,  queer  like 
the  rest  of  him.  It  surprised  her  a  little  that  he  should 
have  the  grace  to  saddle  himself  with  Rex,  who,  if  not 
particularly  heavy,  was  at  least  a  nuisance,  in  arms. 

His  silences — he  maintained  a  long  one  as  they  strolled 
up  the  drive — were  perhaps  a  trifle  disconcerting;  yet  she 
welcomed  the  opportunity  they  gave  her  for  indulging  in 
sensation.  ...  It  was  thrilling,  far  beyond  anything  she 
had  hoped  or  imagined,  to  be  walking  with  Mr.  Bullen 
between  his  own  shrubberies.  Rex  resented  his  situation ; 
but  Rex  had  had  his  hour ;  this  was  hers. 

Mr.  Bullen  was  smoking  his  pipe  (had  he  asked  her 
permission? — she  couldn't  remember).  It  had  a  keen, 
virile  smell,  Mr.  Bullen 's  pipe-smoke;  ever  so  much 
stronger  than  her  father's.  His  tweed  coat,  too — if  noth- 
ing else  could  be  said  for  it,  anyway  it  smelt  very  good, 
as  if  it  were  saturated  with  the  air  of  heather  moors.  She 
permitted  herself  a  few  sideway  glances  at  his  profile. 
Insignificant,  certainly,  as  regarded  the  features;  but  not 
without  character.  There  was  something  in  his  eyes — she 
had  seen  it  at  their  first  meeting;  but  now  she  couldn't 
see  into  his  eyes — yet  she  discerned  the  character.  Was  it 
revealed  in  the  slight  mustache  that  lay  like  a  sneer 
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across  his  short  upper  lip?  But  there  was  more  than  a 
sneer,  much  more.  There  was  a  toughness,  a  grim  impene- 
trability. Experience  of  some  strenuous  kind  had  written 
itself  in  his  countenance,  in  his  whole  physique.  He  could 
only  be  on  the  verge  of  middle-age,  but  the  hair  was  gray 
on  his  temples,  his  olive  skin  was  furrowed,  his  shoulders 
were  a  little  rounded,  and  he  limped.  The  war,  no  doubt. 
Then  she  noticed  the  hand  that  held  Rex's  collar  in  a  firm 
grip.  That  hand  was  not  insignificant.  It  lacked  the  white, 
tapering  delicacy  that  Bernard's  had  inherited  from 
Cousin  Minnie;  but  it  had  the  same  sensitiveness,  and 
probably  greater  strength.  Bernard  wouldn't  have  al- 
lowed his  fingers  to  become  so  stained  with  nicotine.  But 
Mr.  Bullen  evidently  regarded  hands  as  strictly  utilitarian 
adjuncts;  other  and  mysterious  discolorations  showed  on 
the  strongly-veined  backs  of  his. 

He  halted  at  the  beginning  of  the  open  space  before 
the  house,  and  made  a  deprecating  gesture  toward  the 
lawn. 

"Is  there  anywhere  else  you  would  like  to  look?" 

"No,  I've  taken  your  word  for  it  about  the  mush- 
rooms. But" — her  gaze  swept  the  sparse  flower-beds — "I 
think  you  ought  to  have  more  in  your  garden.  It's  fright- 
fully empty." 

"There  is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye." 

He  conducted  her  along  a  narrow  path  that  inter- 
sected the  lawn  and  finally  turned  the  angle  of  the  house. 
Here,  walled  in  on  three  sides  and  already  bathed  in  sun- 
light, was  a  rectangular  bed  full  of  low-growing,  unfa- 
miliar plants,  many  of  them  so  bizarre  as  to  seem  unreal. 
Letty  observed  them  without  comment. 

'These  things,"  he  remarked,  "are  really  more  in- 
teresting than  verbenas  and  calceolarias.  Most  of  them 
don't  and  won't  inhabit  English  gardens." 

"It's  like  a  toy  garden,"  Letty  said. 

"Quite  so.  They  are  my  toys.  One  must  have  toys, 
or  one  can't  work.*' 

"Do  you  work?" 
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"Sometimes." 

"What  do  you  work  at?" 

"Something  that  would  seem  to  you  even  duller  than 
my  play." 

He  had  drawn  down  his  eyebrows  (bad-tempered-look- 
ing eyebrows,  Letty  thought) ;  probably  it  meant  that  he 
was  bored. 

She  surveyed  this  sheltered  tract  of  garden;  its  whole 
aspect  was  utterly  un-English.  It  contained  little  to  which 
she  could  give  a  precise  name,  though  she  recognized  a 
sub-tropical  vegetation  in  the  tall  grasses,  palms,  bamboos, 
and  certain  slender  growths  that  had  the  form  but  not  the 
substance  of  a  tree.  She  wasn't  usually  afraid  of  display- 
ing ignorance,  but  she  was  at  this  moment  very  much 
afraid  of  boring  Mr.  Bullen. 

"I  don't  think  your  toys  are  dull,"  she  said,  "though 
I  may  not  properly  understand  them.  It's  like  a  little  bit 
of  another  world,  and  it  appeals  to  me  because  I  was  born 
in  a  world  where  there  would  be — all  this.  But  how  on 
earth  do  you  manage  it,  in  such  a  bleak,  high  place?" 

"I  don't  know  if  I  shall  manage  it.  I've  not  been  here 
very  long,  and  it's  all  experimental  so  far.  There  was  a 
pig-sty  in  this  sun-trap  when  I  came.  Flesh  and  blood 
couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  demolished  it  with  my  own 
hands — and  you  see  what  I'm  trying  to  do.  Perhaps  with 
patience  and  cunning  I  may  succeed.  It's  worth  every 
effort,  don't  you  think,  to  surround  one's  self  with  'bits  of 
another  world'?" 

That  was  the  longest  speech  he  had  so  far  vouchsafed 
to  her.  She  raised  her  eyes  quickly  to  his,  and  knew,  in 
a  flash,  the  wonder  of  perfect  mutual  understanding.  It 
made  her  very  happy,  but  strangely  shy. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  think  so,"  she  said  softly.  "But,  for 
myself,  I've  no  means  of  doing  it — except,  perhaps,  the 
poetry  books  in  our  library.  Did  you  ever  read  The  For- 
saken Merman?" 

"I  must  have  read  it  many  hundreds  of  times." 

That  was  sufficient  answer — so  sufficient  that  it  left 
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between  them  an  inevitable  void  of  silence.  And  some- 
thing happened.  Even  while  a  tiresome  social  instinct 
urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  speaking  for  the  sake 
of  speaking,  there  had  come  sweeping  into  that  void 
a  magic  influence  that  seemed  to  dissolve  her  very  being, 
merging  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  making  it  free, 
by  annihilation,  of  all  that  it  had  ever  imagined  or 
desired.  .  .  .  She  looked  toward  her  companion.  He 
had  changed.  .  .  .  He  was  no  longer  just  a  person  to  be 
studied  and  handled  and  won  over:  he  was  of  the 
universe — an  essential  and  a  splendid  fact. 

Such  experiences  are  only  for  a  moment.  Her  effort 
to  resume  conversation  had  scarcely  been  checked;  she 
caught  for  her  purpose  at  something  that  arrested  her 
attention.  It  was  a  concrete  tank,  sunk  into  the  ground 
and  filled  with  turgid  water  and  slimy  weeds. 

"Is  that  another  toy?"  she  asked  him.  "Where  are 
the  goldfish  and  the  water  lilies?" 

"Conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

"There's  no  fun  in  an  empty  tank." 

"It  happens  to  be  a  very  full  tank.  But  most  of  its 
inhabitants  can  only  be  seen  under  the  microscope." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  can  see  beautiful  things  under 
the  microscope?" 

'You  can  see  beautiful  things,  and  also  very  repulsive 
ones. ' ' 

"But  your  tojrs  are  supposed  to  be  beautiful.  So  I 
suppose  there  is  beauty  even  in  that  nasty-looking  water." 

Suddenly  her  eyes  lighted:  through  a  half-open  gate 
leading  out  of  the  enclosed  garden  she  saw  rows  of  hutches. 

"You've  got  rabbits!"  she  cried  eagerly.  "And 
guinea-pigs.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  are  things  I  really  can  understand." 

He  followed  her  languidly  through  the  gate.  By  the 
time  he  arrived  at  the  hutches  she  was  already  peering 
into  them  and  caressing  a  rabbit's  nose  with  her  forefinger 
inserted  through  the  wire. 

"I  like  this  one  awfully.    What's  its  name?" 
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"It  hasn't  got  a  name." 

"But  you  can't  keep  pets  without  giving  them  names. 
You  can't  talk  to  them." 

"I  don't  talk  to  them,  much." 

She  looked  at  him,  perplexed  and  inclined  to  be 
indignant.  "Then  what's  the  good  of  having  them?" 

Mr.  Bullen  meditatively  rubbed  up  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"They  have  their  uses,"  he  remarked. 

"Can't  I  nurse  one  of  them?" 

Boredom,  exquisite  and  ineffable,  not  only  overspread 
his  features  but  apparently  sapped  the  vitality  of  his 
whole  frame.  Limply,  and  without  troubling  to  disburden 
himself  of  Rex,  he  stooped  down,  opened  a  hutch,  ex- 
tricated a  Belgian  hare  by  its  ears,  and  deposited  it, 
wriggling  and  kicking,  in  Letty's  arms.  Then  he  stood 
still;  his  eyes,  grown  utterly  vapid,  followed  the  upcurl- 
ing  smoke  from  his  pipe. 

"You  can  take  it  back,"  said  Letty  sharply.  "I  would 
have  shown  an  interest  in  it,  but  your  attitude  is  not 
encouraging." 

He  took  it  back  without  ceremony  and  restored  it  to  its 
quarters. 

"Anything  else?"  he  asked  laconically. 

"I  shall  walk  round  the  house  now  I'm  here,  to  see 
the  view  from  the  other  side.  But  you  needn't  come  if 
you  don't  want  to." 

However,  he  did  accompany  her.  She  thought,  but 
was  not  sure,  that  when  he  straightened  himself  after 
fastening  the  hutch  door  she  had  seen  on  his  lips  the 
shadow  of  a  vanishing  grin. 

They  passed  through  the  yard  and  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  came  round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Here  was  frank 
neglect — straggling  briar-roses,  luxuriant  clusters  of  things 
that  she  knew  to  be  weeds,  long  grass  closing  in  upon 
moss-grown  paths  that  led  into  an  unfenced  plantation 
of  firs.  It  was  damp,  gloomy,  fascinating. 

"Are  you  going  to — to  reclaim  this?"  (She  was  proud 
of  finding  the  right  word.) 
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"I  am  allowing  nature  to  reclaim  it." 

She  turned  to  inspect  the  house  under  a  new  aspect. 
A  pair  of  ground-floor  sash  windows  confronted  her, 
somber  and  uncurtained.  The  lower  halves  were  open; 
but  her  first  eager  glance  found  only  dark  emptiness  be- 
hind them.  She  went  a  little  closer,  and  certain  things 
became  visible — a  bare  table,  brass  tubes,  a  white  screen, 
a  row  of  curiously  shaped  bottles  on  the  mantelpiece,  an 
elaborate  system  of  electric  burners,  a  kind  of  sink  with 
water-taps  above  it.  It  was  bad  manners,  no  doubt,  to  be 
staring  in  like  this;  but  she  was  far  too  much  interested 
to  worry  about  manners.  Besides,  didn't  Mr.  Bullen's 
manners  leave  something  to  desire? 

"What  happens  in  here?"  she  demanded. 

* '  I  grow  things.   .    .    . ' ! 

"What  things?" 

"Things  you  can't  see." 

She  turned  on  him  impatiently. 

"Why  can't  you  tell  me  properly,  like  any  one  else 
would  ?  Is  this  a  work-room  or  a  play-room  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Bullen  stifled  a  yawn.  "So  much,"  he  drawled, 
"depends  upon  the  point  of  view." 

"It's  rude,"  Letty  said,  "to  answer  like  that." 

"You  should  have  given  me  notice  of  your  visit.  Then 
I  would  have  shaved  and  polished  up  my  manners  at  the 
same  time." 

He  had  her  at  a  disadvantage :  she  laughed,  and  moved 
on  beside  him.  The  next  window  gave  a  view  of  the 
kitchen:  she  took  swift  note  of  a  corpulent  old  woman 
moving  pots  and  pans  on  the  range,  but  otherwise  curbed 
her  curiosity.  It  was  a  smell  of  coffee,  floating  forth  from 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Bullen  presumably  "lived,"  that 
brought  her  once  more  to  a  standstill. 

"Early  though  it  is,  your  breakfast's  ready,"  she 
announced.  "So  you  may  leave  me  now,  if  you  wish. 
Rex  and  I  are  going  home." 

He  suddenly  abandoned  his  aloofness,  and,  with  an 
engaging  absence  of  self-consciousness,  scratched  his  head. 
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"I'm  sorry/7  he  said,  "that  I  can't  very  well  offer 
you  breakfast." 

"But  we  shouldn't  think  of  staying  to  breakfast. 

"No,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.    Funny,  isn't  it?" 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  aware  that  his  change  of 
mood  was  sympathetic  toward  her,  yet  afraid  lest  she 
should  misread  his  meaning. 

"How  'funny'?" 

"I  mean,  about  other  people.  They  exist  again,  don't 
they,  as  soon  as  the  sun's  well  up?" 

Letty  frowned,   in  perplexity. 

"7s  it  because  of  other  people  that  I  wouldn't  have 
breakfast  with  you?" 

'  *  Entirely, ' '  he  said. 

"But — how  absurd!  Then  I  will.  I'll  come  in  and 
have  it  at  once." 

To  her  astonishment,  he  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Allow  me  the  honor  of  seeing  you 
off  my  premises." 

The  expansive  moment  was  over ;  his  tone  sounded  dry, 
enigmatic.  She  walked  beside  him  abashed,  uncertain  how 
she  stood  in  his  regard. 

They  were  almost  at  the  entrance  to  the  shrubbery. 
His  sleeve  brushed  a  rose  tree,  heavy  with  dew-wet 
damask  blossoms.  Carelessly  he  broke  off  two  or  three 
of  them  and  held  them  out  to  her. 

"When  these  opened,"  he  said,  "the  world  was  yours." 

Surprised,  even  startled,  she  took  them  in  hands 
that  were  not  quite  steady.  Never  mind  if  he  saw,  as 
he  must  see,  that  she  was  blushing;  by  some  curious  trick 
of  personality  he  had  made  it,  for  the  moment,  not 
matter.  .  * .  . 

But,  after  that,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  they  were 
at  the  drive  gates  before  she  found  speech. 

"It's  queer,"  she  said,  as  they  confronted  one  another 
on  the  verge  of  parting,  "that  you  don't  ask  me  who  I 


am." 
« 


I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  to  know. 
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Her  shrug  was  eloquent:  it  said  plainly  that  this  con- 
fession proved  him  even  queerer  than  she  had  thought. 
But  her  memory — for  some  things — was  retentive :  a  gleam 
of  mischief  lit  her  eyes. 

"You  thought,  at  first,  that  you  did  know.  You  were 
surprised  when  I  told  you  I  had  lived  in  town.'7 

' '  That 's  true.  I  assumed,  in  default  of  any  experience 
of  you,  that  you  were  some  neighboring  parson's  daughter; 
possibly  one  of  the  Miss  Moncktons." 

"I  am  Miss  Monckton." 

"That,"  he  answered  casually,  "I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  believe." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  I  have  met  your  father." 

"I  don't  think  you  have.  You  saw  his  cousin — a 
retired  clergyman  who  lives  at  Fairholme.  My  father" — 
her  voice  shook  a  little,  from  the  excitement  of  a  small 
personal  triumph — "my  fatker  is  quite  different.  He's 
just  returned  from  his  job  in  India.  .  .  .  We  live  at 
Stensfield  Manor." 

Mr.  Bullen  had  a  faculty,  possibly  defensive  in  its 
origin,  of  making  his  features  utterly  and  impenetrably 
blank. 

"I'm  rather  sorry,"  he  remarked.  "I  had  begun  to 
hope  you  were  a  bird  of  passage." 

Letty  gasped. 

'You — you  are  the  rudest  person  I've  ever  met,"  she 
declared  with  low-toned  vehemence.  "But,  of  course,  one 
sees  you  can't  help  it." 

He  set  Rex  on  to  the  ground  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"That's  it,"  he  said  nonchalantly.  "Let  us  both, 
within  reasonable  limits,  go  on  doing  and  being*  what  we 
can't  help." 

She  was  uncertain  about  shaking  hands,  and  she  took 
her  time  in  transferring  the  roses  from  her  right  hand 
to  her  left.  Suddenly  they  threw  up  to  her  a  wave  of 
scent  that  was  almost  confusing  in  its  sweetness;  and  the 
sunshine  streamed  out  between  clouds  that  had  momentar- 
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ily  obscured  it;  and  the  poplars  along  the  avenue  rustled 
excitedly;  and  the  wind  sweeping  across  the  uplands 
carried  away  with  it  all  that  was  disturbing  and  difficult 
and  inimical  to  the  joy  of  life.  And  Mr.  Bullen  smiled — 
not  grudgingly  this  time,  but  straight  and  full  from  his 
eyes  into  hers.  The  smile  affected  her  as  though  it  had 
been  a  sound,  a  note  of  music — absolute,  inevitable ;  a  note 
that  went  forth,  vibrating  and  questing,  till  it  found  re- 
sponse— met  and  mingled  with  the  laughter  she  had  sent 
to  him  across  the  night. 


WHEN  she  re-entered  her  bedroom,  Alice  was  in  occupa- 
tion, tidying.  She  didn't  even  look  round  as  Letty  came 
in. 

" Shall  I  bring  you  some  tea,  miss?"  she  inquired,  "or 
will  you  wait  for  breakfast?" 

"Ill  wait,"  said  Letty,  hesitating  near  the  door.  Alice 
would  certainly  look  at  her  in  a  moment,  see  the  roses, 
and  perhaps  the  hem  of  her  frock,  which  wasn't  as  immac- 
ulate as  it  had  been  before  she  took  it  ruthlessly  through 
long  wet  grass.  She  felt  shy. 

Perhaps  Alice  had  already  seen,  in  the  mirror,  all  that 
interested  her:  anyhow,  she  found  no  occasion  for  com- 
ment. 

"I  think  you'd  better  have  a  cup  of  tea,  miss,  before 
you  go  down.  Breakfast's  a  trying  meal,  I  always  say, 
and  likely  to  be  more  so  than  ordinary  this  morning." 

"Why?"  asked  Letty.  "Do  they  know— about  me?" 
She  didn't  even  notice  that  she  was  making  a  confession: 
life  was  still  so  gloriously  simple  and  without  shame — 
as  Alice,  very  possibly,  divined  when  soft,  glowing  eyes 
met  her  own. 

"No,  miss,  I  don't  know  that  any  one  knows  anything 
about  you.  But  there's  Miss  Eva  looking  like  a  boiled 
gooseberry,  though  perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  it;  and  Miss 
Monckton  pursed-up,  so  to  speak,  like  she  is  when  she's 
laid  all  night  worrying  and  not  slept  a  wink,  as  I  don't 
see  how  she  can  have,  seeing  that  she  and  Miss  Eva  was 
talking  into  the  small  hours,  my  room  being  above  them. 
Well,  I'll  go  and  get  you  some  tea.  And  do  you  want 
a  flower-vase?" 

Letty 's  face  was  buried  in  her  roses.  Perhaps  it  was 
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the  scent  of  them  that  bewildered  her  so,  when  she  wanted 
to  get  her  bearings.  Aunt  Lastitia — Eva — a  solemn  mid- 
night talk — a  pursed-up  and  a  boiled  gooseberry-like 
awakening.  But,  of  course  .  .  .  Eva  (silly  idiot)  had 
been  terribly  upset  last  night — exactly  what  about  Letty 
couldn't  remember.  And  even  if  people  fade  from  your 
consciousness,  they  themselves  go  on :  they  may  have  been 
living,  in  their  own  way,  as  strenuously  as  you:  they 
will  show  symptoms  of  progress  when  you  meet  them  again. 
And  it's  no  laughing  matter:  other  people  very  seldom 
are  a  laughing  matter.  But  Letty  laughed — a  gurgling, 
infectious,  irresponsible  laugh  which  the  roses  didn't 
smother.  She  laid  them  on  the  dressing-table,  and  flung 
herself  into  a  chair,  rubbing  her  eyes  with  her  knuckles  as 
if  she  felt  herself  to  be  not  yet  fully  awake. 

"Thanks  awfully  for — reminding  me,  Alice.  Yes, 
you're  right:  the  atmosphere  will  be  electric."  And  then 
she  looked  up  with  a  naive  smile.  "What  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do?" 

Alice,  after  a  moment,  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Well,  Miss  Letty,  I  can't  rightly  advise  you,  not 
knowing  what  the  trouble  is.  But  I  suppose  you'll  have 
to  do  whatever  they  expect,  while  you're  with  them." 

Then  she  departed  to  fetch  the  tea.  Letty  stared  at 
the  shut  door,  a  smile — though  of  different  quality — still 
playing  on  her  lips.  Alice  might  know  nothing;  but 
Alice  was  shrewd.  The  smile  faded,  as  she  grew  wider 
and  wider  awake.  Alice  had  given  her  a  program,  as  if 
it  were  certain  that  a  program  would  be  needed;  as  if  it 
were  a  foregone  conclusion  that  she  could  never,  in  this 
house,  live  spontaneously.  .  .  .  But  surely  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  as  bad  as  that — here  in  the  first  real  home  that 
she  had  ever  had.  It  couldn't  be  as  bad  as  that.  .  .  .  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  with  her  finger-tips  the 
petals  of  the  damask  roses. 

When  Alice  came  back,  she  raised  a  face  from  which 
most  of  the  light  had  vanished.  But  there  was  a  brave 
attempt  at  laughter  in  her  voice  as  she  put  a  question: 
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"What  did  father  wake  like?" 

Then  she  told  herself  that  it  was  a  pointless  question, 
since  Eva  would  scarcely  have  had  time  to  fulfil  more  than 
half  her  threat. 

"I'm  not  in  a  position  to  know  that  first-hand,"  said 
Alice.  "But  Mr.  Parker  didn't  report  anything  different 
to  usual.  And  there's  one  thing,"  she  added,  setting  down 
the  tray,  "about  Sir  Giles — he  never  is  different  to  usual." 

One  thing?  Heaven  grant,  Letty  prayed  within  her- 
self as  she  poured  out  the  tea,  that  it  wasn't  the  only 
thing.  .  .  .  And  then,  with  a  start,  she  wondered  how 
such  a  thought  could  have  come  to  her.  Thoughts  did  come, 
occasionally — nasty,  cynical,  disturbing  thoughts — as  if 
they  had  been  shot  into  her  from  outside.  .  .  . 

Eva  and  Aunt  Laetitia  seemed  to  be  holding  their  hands. 
But  the  atmosphere,  certainly,  was  charged.  You  couldn't 
for  a  moment  deceive  yourself  into  thinking  that  there  was 
no  ' '  situation ' ' :  Eva  swelled  with  the  importance  of  her 
share  in  it;  and  her  joy  at  possessing  a  notable  grievance 
radiated  from  her  in  the  form  of  a  studied  civility  and  even 
charitableness.  As  to  Aunt  Laetitia,  you  could  only  say 
that  her  personality  was  tuned  up  to  its  highest  pitch ;  she 
became  more  dignified,  more  efficient,  more  self-contained 
than  Letty  had  ever  known  her.  There  was  that  in  the 
Monckton  blood  which  responded  almost  uncannily  to  the 
call  of  a  "situation":  even  Uncle  Nicholas  used  to  show 
genuine  vitality  when  the  vicar  committed  fresh  enormities. 

But  Moncktons — at  any  rate,  Monckton  women  who  had 
reached  years  of  discretion — did  not  act  impulsively.  Poor 
Eva,  left  to  herself,  would  doubtless  have  made  a  mess  of 
things :  her  grievance,  manipulated  by  herself  alone,  might 
have  lost  weight.  She,  of  course,  had  not  reached  years 
of  discretion,  and  wouldn't  have,  even  if  she  had  possessed 
brains — it  was  a  privilege  reserved  exclusively  for  the  older 
generation;  but  now,  with  her  case  committed  to  Aunt 
Lsetitia,  she  could  rest  in  perfect  confidence,  awaiting  the 
verdict  of  the  family.  Probably  she  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  her  life. 
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With  Letty  all  inclination  to  laughter  died  away. 

She  was  sensitive  as  she  would  never  have  imagined 
possible  to  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  Eva  and  Aunt 
Laetitia  were  creating  around  her.  In  the  old  days  she  had 
not  felt  anything  like  this.  From  time  to  time  they  had  crit- 
icized, disapproved,  or  openly  rebuked  her ;  and  then,  with 
an  easy  gesture  of  submission,  of  perhaps  a  furtive  shrug, 
she  had  slipped  back  into  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But 
they  had  never  deeply  disturbed  her,  never  set  her  pulses 
fluttering,  seldom  cast  even  the  shadow  of  a  burden  on  her 
spirit.  Now,  passive  for  the  moment  though  they  were, 
they  had  placed  her  definitely  under  strain. 

She  tried  to  deal  with  herself.  She  was  no  longer  in  any 
sense  under  their  authority.  She  had  her  own  home,  her 
own  life ;  they  were  not  really  an  integral  part  of  it.  Then 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  be  affected  by  them,  as 
she  was  affected,  to  the  point  of  fear?  The  difference  be- 
tween past  and  present  was  all  in  her  own  favor.  Certainly, 
in  the  old  days,  there  hadn't  been  very  much  to  lose.  .  .  . 
But  what  had  she  now  that  could  be  lost  through  any 
machinations  of  theirs?  Fiercely  and  scornfully  she  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  they  could  undermine  her  father's 
love  for  her  and  trust  in  her;  nor,  most  assuredly,  could 
they  impede  the  splendid  onrush  of  her  life  in  whatever 
course  might  be  ordained  for  it.  ... 

Was  there,  moreover,  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  Aunt  Lastitia  would  willingly  injure  her?  Eva,  of 
course,  was  another  matter:  once  you  had  broken  through 
her  stupid  phlegmatism,  she  would  be  sure  to  spill  herself 
about  in  spurts  of  mischief -making.  But  Aunt  Lastitia  was 
perfectly  coherent,  perfectly  sane;  if  you  knew  her  char- 
acteristics, you  could  safely  reckon  on  her  conduct.  She 
wasn't  malicious,  nor  unjust.  She  was,  indeed,  rather 
particularly  just  toward  people  of  whom  she  disap- 
proved. 

Letty  decided  that  her  fear  didn't,  because  it  couldn't 
reasonably,  exist.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  that 
reacted  on  her  spirit,  or  whatever  the  vital  part  of  her 
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should  be  called — something  that  sent  it  creeping  away 
into  covert,  where  it  had  scarcely  room  to  breathe. 

Alice  offered  a  solution  of  the  mystery — for  what  it 
might  be  worth.  Not  that  Letty  communicated  her  secret 
discomfiture ;  but  she  did,  after  a  while,  complain  of  head- 
ache. 

"Nerves,  and  no  wonder/'  said  Alice  tersely. 

Sir  Giles,  at  present,  was  sublimely  unaware  of  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  household:  the  library  therefore  re- 
mained a  possible  habitation.  Letty  gave  her  mind  to  the 
work  on  the  catalogue ;  or,  if  she  didn  't  exactly  do  that,  she 
kept  it  from  operating  in  other  directions.  There  was  no 
more  temptation,  even  when  she  found  herself  alone,  to  take 
down  irrelevant  volumes.  She  had  no  need  at  this  moment 
for  poetry  of  the  written  word;  the  "air  of  other  worlds" 
was  directly  and  intimately  at  her  command,  to  be  released 
by  a  thought,  a  memory  of  two  magic  hours.  ...  If  she 
refrained  from  thinking  and  remembering,  it  was  because 
she  didn't  want  to  summon  the  dawn-self  from  its  retreat, 
didn't  want  the  conflict  that  would  surely  ensue,  the 
struggle  of  the  life-impulse  against — nerves,  if  nerves  were 
indeed  the  enemy. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  "atmosphere" — a  far  more 
present  fact  to  her  than  the  matter  which  presumably  had 
caused  it — as  she  sat  alone  in  the  library  after  luncheon,  she 
heard  the  car  drive  round  to  the  front  door  and,  going  to 
the  window,  saw  her  aunt  come  down  the  steps  and  get  into 
it,  fussily  attended  by  Eva.  It  seemed  to  Letty  that  a 
peculiar  air  of  solemnity  and  state  characterized  this  de- 
parture :  Aunt  Laetitia  never  did  anything  without  a  grave 
purpose  that  informed  her  very  bearing ;  but  this  afternoon, 
judging  from  her  curious,  withdrawn  look,  one  would  say 
that  she  was  bent  upon  an  errand  more  than  usually 
momentous.  Eva  probably  knew  something,  if  not  all, 
about  it.  She  wasn't  going  in  the  car,  but  her  extreme 
solicitude  in  packing  up  Aunt  La3titia  might  well  be  due  to 
a  reflected  importance. 

Letty  stayed  by  the  window  till  she  had  seen  in  which 
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direction  the  car  turned.  It  was  going  to  Fairholme. 
She  remembered  suddenly  that  her  aunt  had  been  speaking 
on  the  telephone  that  morning ;  but  no  reference  to  the  in- 
tended visit  had  been  made  at  luncheon. 

She  wished,  as  she  sat  down  again  by  the  table  and  list- 
lessly turned  over  the  notes  her  father  had  left  for  her  at- 
tention, that  her  mind  wasn't  so  light  and  scattered.  .  .  . 
She  couldn't  remember  anything  for  long;  these  notes 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning  now,  though  she  had  understood 
them  before  luncheon.  As  to  following  the  trend  of  the 
funny  things  that  Eva  and  Aunt  Lagtitia  were  thinking  and 
saying  and  doing  together — that  was  out  of  the  question. 
She  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  all  connected  with  her- 
self— with  an  injury  she  was  supposed  to  have  done  to  Eva; 
but  it  had  all  become  very  remote  from  herself.  A  silly 
business  .  .  .  You  ought  to  be  able  to  kick  a  ball,  if  you 
are  in  the  mood  to  kick,  without  its  going  on  rolling  and 
bouncing  indefinitely,  setting  other  things  in  motion,  caus- 
ing unrest,  threatening  damage,  and  making  you  earnestly 
wish  that  you  had  let  it  alone. 

She  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  the  manuscript 
notes  lying  open  between  them.  For  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  she  did  absolutely  nothing,  nor  even  changed  her 
position — except  for  a  moment  when  sne  raised  her  head  to 
take  one  long,  searching  gaze  into  the  typical  Monckton 
countenance,  as  presented  by  Uncle  Nicholas. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  her  "nerves"  be- 
trayed themselves  in  the  little  start  with  which  she  turned 
toward  it. 

It  was  Delia  who  came  in,  not  so  boisterously  as  usual. 
Her  large,  handsome  face  was  rather  flushed;  she  had  the 
shyness  of  a  conspirator.  Her  first  act  was  to  seize  Letty 
in  a  powerful,  clinging  embrace  (you  couldn't  trust  any 
of  the  Fairholme  girls  not  to  greet  you  like  that). 

4 '  I  've  been  wanting, ' '  she  said  then, ' '  to  see  you.  Cousin 
Lastitia  is  at  our  house,  having  a  talk  alone  with  Maisie ;  so 
I  thought  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  find  you  by  your- 
self."— There  appeared,  however,  to  be  some  difficulty  about 
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getting  any  further.  She  made  a  show  of  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  catalogue,  asked  questions,  examined  the 
notes,  with  her  arm  lying  heavily  across  Letty's  shoulders 
and  her  large  expanse  of  smooth  pink  cheek  close  to  Letty's 
ear. 

Letty  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  (If  only  people  would 
understand  that  you  might  like  them  well  enough  and  yet 
not  enjoy  their  close  physical  proximity!) 

"I  don't  think  you  really  came  about  the  catalogue," 
she  said. 

"No,  of  course  not.  .  .  . "  Delia  was  flurried.  "I 
came  to  see  you.  Wouldn't  the  garden  be  nicer?" 

"There's  less  chance  of  interruption  here.  Father  won't 
be  coming  yet.  And  perhaps"  —Letty  glanced  again  at 
the  portrait  over  the  mantelpiece — "perhaps  if  you've  got 
anything  very  solemn  to  say,  Uncle  Nicholas  will  inspire 
you." 

Delia  may  have  been  startled  by  this  light  allusion  to 
the  dead ;  but  she  was  more  concerned  with  her  cousin 's  in- 
tuition. 

' l  What  a  funny  little  thing  you  are,  Letsy !  You  seem 
to  guess  things.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  think  I  want  to  talk 
solemnly  ? ' ' 

Letty  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  her  hands. 

1 1  Oh,  it 's  somehow  in  the  air. ' ' 

"But  I  don't  know  that  you're  right,  after  all,"  Delia 
said.  "If  I  have  come  with  an  object,  it's  only  to  have  the 
friendliest  little  talk  in  the  world.  Not  a  pi-jaw." 

* '  I  think, ' '  Letty  said  coldly, '  *  that  that  expression  must 
be  out  of  date  by  now." 

She  was  sorry  when  Delia  winced;  yet  how  could  she 
explain  that  no  snub  had  really  been  intended- — that  she 
disliked  Delia's  slang  because  it  represented,  not  Delia,  but 
only  a  pathetic  attempt  to  assert  individuality?  She 
couldn't  have  explained  it  to  herself,  in  so  many  words. 

'Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  Delia  answered  quietly, 
"or  rather,  what  I  don't  mean.  And  you'll  make  allow- 
ances if  I  blunder.  Because — it  isn't  quite  easy."  She  had 
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taken  a  chair,  pushed  it  a  little  away  from  the  table,  and 
begun  to  gaze  out  of  the  window  with  grave,  anxious  eyes. 
There  was  fine  womanhood  in  Delia,  her  cousin  thought, 
watching  her — if  only  she  had  had  a  position  that  would 
call  it  into  play. 

" Bernard  has  gone."  Quietly  and  evenly  Delia's  state- 
ment fell  into  the  silence.  Letty  's  answer  was  delayed  only 
a  moment,  while  she  sought  for  some  possible  connection  be- 
tween Bernard's  departure  and  Aunt  Lastitia's  "hanging 
fire"  till  to-day. 

"Gone ?  "Where ?  You  speak  as  if  it  were  mysterious,  or 
tragic." 

'  *  I  didn  't  mean  to.  He  has  gone  to  London.  We  knew 
he  would  be  going  up  sometimes  for  the  day,  but  we  looked 
forward  to  his  spending  his  holiday  with  us.  However, 
he 's  not  sure  now  of  coming  back  at  all  before  he  starts  his 
new  work." 

It  needed  a  great  effort  on  Letty's  part  to  drag  her 
Cousin  Bernard,  with  whatever  (if  anything)  he  stood  for, 
out  of  the  obscurity  into  which,  from  her  point  of  view,  he 
had  sunk.  She  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence  since 
that  early  morning  (was  it  really  only  the  day  before  yes- 
terday?) when  she  had  gone  out  in  joyous  freedom,  and 
come  back  with  a  secret  harvest  of  wonder  and  of  hope. 
Yet,  certainly,  Bernard  did  stand  for  something ;  for  as  she 
laboriously  brought  him  back  into  focus,  there  came  over 
her  a  sense  of  dread  and  repulsion.  Her  mind  shrank  from 
its  task — wanted  nothing  so  much  as  not  to  look  at  Bernard. 
And  then,  before  it  had  time  to  make  definite  refusal,  there 
was  Bernard — a  clear-cut  figure  in  a  clear-cut  scene;  so 
much  clearer  now  than  at  any  moment  before.  She  saw  what 
he  stood  for ;  saw  him  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  which  she 
reacted  either  helplessly  or  wantonly — for  an  instant  she 
wondered  which. 

But  this  painful  resuscitation  of  Bernard  was  accom- 
plished with  no  outward  sign :  there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  small,  tense  figure  seated  fastidiously 
apart,  with  head  poised  in  a  kind  of  haughty  attentiveness, 
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and  lips  ready  to  curve  in  a  smile  or  a  sneer.  And  there 
had  been  no  considerable  pause  between  Delia's  last  words 
and  Letty's  answer. 

"Surely  Cousin  Bernard  gives  you  some  reason  for 
his  change  of  plans?" 

Delia  dropped  her  eyes. 

"He  —  I  —  No,  I  don't  think  he  did  say  the  reason. 
Not  the  true  one." 

Letty,  after  a  moment,  laughed. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  she  said,  "it's  the  lady  with  the 
languishing  eyes." 

Delia  looked  at  her  sharply;  then  tried,  with  a  forced 
smile,  to  cover  up  any  consternation  that  she  felt. 

"You're  really  very  naughty,  Letsy — and  very  irrever- 
ent." 

* '  Irreverent  ?  Don 't  pretend  with  me,  Delia.  You  don 't 
really  hold  the  family  tradition  about  its  males." 

This  was  alarmingly  sudden.  Delia  reddened  in  her 
confusion.  But  she  was  not  slow-witted;  and  Letty  had 
given  her  an  opening. 

* '  I  know  you  think  I  'm  a  little  different,  Letsy.  Bernard 
told  me  so.  You  seem  to  have  spoken  very  sweetly  about 
me  to  him.  I  think  that  may  be  why — why  he  trusted  me 
with  such  a  delicate  confidence." 

*'A  confidence?  How  interesting.  Was  it  about  the 
lady  with  the  eyes?" 

"It  was  certainly  about  a  lady  with  eyes — but  not  the 
one  you  mean.  A  much  nicer  one,  7  think:  a  very  lovely, 
sweet,  attractive  little  lady.  .  .  . ? : 

Delia  was  edging  her  chair  closer ;  her  hand  reached  out 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  finding  and  holding  Letty's. 
But  Letty,  by  some  mysterious  means,  certainly  without 
perceptible  movement,  made  herself  unapproachable.  She 
would  listen  to  Delia;  but  she  would  no  longer  submit  to 
"pawing." 

Yet  some  things — at  least  for  Delia — would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  say  without  the  tactful  commentary  of  caresses. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath,  burdened  with  the  heaviness  of  her 
task. 
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"You  know,  darling  Letsy,  Bernard  likes  and  admires 
you  so  much.  He  has  your  interests  very  deeply  at  heart. ' ' 

"I  know.  •  He  told  me  so.    The  last  bit,  I  mean." 

"And  I  gather,"  Delia  went  laboring  on,  "that — some- 
thing happened  between  you  and  him  the  other  morning. 
He  didn  't  say  what.  But  he  thinks  you  may  have  misunder- 
stoo'd  him,  and  he  you." 

"Keally  ?  I  don't  see  why  he  should  think  that."  Letty 
paused:  a  hard  brightness  came  into  her  eyes.  "It  wasn't 
such  a  very  subtle  thing  that  happened.  Merely  that  he 
kissed  me." 

Delia  looked  dumfounded.  Not  that  kissing  was  in  all 
circumstances  to  be  condemned;  only — only 

' '  Well,  he 's  your  cousin, ' '  she  answered.  '  *  And  so  long 

as  you  didn't  mind "  There  she  stopped.  It  was  a 

case  for  a  new  start ;  but  somehow  she  was  at  Letty 's  mercy. 
She  threw  herself  upon  it.  "I  dare  say  you  were  quite 
right  to  tell  me  that,  Letsy ;  but — it  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  go  on  with — with  what " 

"Bernard  sent  you  to  say." 

That  seemed  to  paralyze  Delia. 

"But  I  think  you  must  go  on,"  said  Letty  calmly.  "It 
will  probably  be  good  for  me.  Kemember,  he  has  my  in- 
terests at  heart." 

Delia  struggled  with  herself. 

"I'm  sure  that  that's  true,"  she  said  quietly.  "And 
you're  such  a  child— such  a  darling,  innocent  child. 
But "  She  bit  her  lip,  nervously  clasped  and  un- 
clasped her  hands.  "No,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  now,  Letty. 
I  thought  I  understood  what  Bernard  meant,  but  now  I 
don't  feel  so  clear.  I  should  be  sure  to  blunder.  I  think 
I  won 't  say  any  more. ' ' 

"But  there  you're  wrong,"  Letty  argued  in  a  more 
human  tone.  "Whatever  it  is,  I  promise  not  to  be  hurt  or 
offended;  and  it  may  be  most  awfully  amus — I  mean  in- 
teresting." 

"Well  then,  if  I  must  ...  I  think  Bernard  wanted 
me  to  tell  you  something  because  you  haven 't  got  a  brother 
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or  a  sister,  or  any  one  who  has  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
world,  except  Cousin  Giles,  whom  you've  only  had  for  such 
a  short  time.  Even  Cousin  Lsetitia  has  always  been 
rather — apart.  Well,  you  see,  you're  extraordinarily  pretty 
and  fascinating — at  least  we  all  think  so,  and  I'm  perfectly 
certain  Bernard  does  too.  And  you've  got  a  way  with  you, 
sometimes,  that's  really  older  and  more  sophisticated  than 
your  years  would  warrant.  It — it  might  lay  you  open 
to  misunderstanding.  It's" — Delia  was  evidently  trying 
to  remember  a  certain  word — "it's  provocative,  and 
might  make  some  people — men,  that  is — think  you  were  a 
different  sort  of  girl  from  what  you  are." 

Very  slightly  Letty's  mouth  curved  at  the  corners. 

* '  That 's  serious, ' '  she  said.  * '  I  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful. And  what  a  mercy  that  it  was  Cousin  Bernard  who 
discovered  it!  Of  course,  one  is  safe  with  him." 

"Oh,  absolutely,"  Delia  affirmed,  with  eagerness  and 
relief.  "I  feel  sure  that's  why  he  wanted  to " 

Letty  interrupted. 

"But  why,"  she  asked  innocently,  "should  he  be  afraid 
we  had  misunderstood  each  other?" 

Delia  was  nonplussed. 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  been 
rather  impulsive;  that  you  didn't  really  feel  so  much  at 
home  with  him  as — as  your  manner  seemed  to  imply ;  didn  't 
know  him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he " 

"It's  so  clever  of  him,"  Letty  mused  aloud,  "to  see  that 
my  manner  might  be  provocative  to  other  people  when  it 
wasn't  to  him.  But  I  do  wish  he  hadn't  worried.  He  for- 
gets that  he  explained  his  action — immediately  after  it  hap- 
pened. He  was  most  conscientious  in  telling  me  that  it  had 
been  just  a  cousinly  caress." 

If  Delia  could  take  that  at  its  face  value,  her  troubles 
would  be  over ;  but  it  seemed  that  she  was  not  quite  obtuse 
enough  for  her  own  peace  of  mind.  Anyhow,  she  moved 
uneasily. 

"I  think,  perhaps,  your  friendship  was  so  sudden  that 
it  may  have  taken  you  both  a  little  by  surprise.  I  don't 
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want  to  say  too  much — but  it  seems  to  me  just  possible  that 
although  Bernard  is  so  clever  and  able,  there  might  be  mat- 
ters in  which  he  didn't  altogether  understand  himself." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Letty  gravely,  "it's  a  pity  he 
shouldn't  care  to  be  enlightened." 

Delia  stared. 

"I  really  don't  follow  you,  Letty." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  You've  had  a  most  trying  after- 
noon. Don't  think  any  more  about  it — only  rest  assured 
that  there's  not  the  smallest  fear  of  my  ever  misunder- 
standing Cousin  Bernard." 

Delia  laughed  uncertainly. 

"I  mustn't  take  that  on  trust!  You  can't,  at  your  age, 
have  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

"But  I  understand  Cousin  Bernard." 

"How  can  you  tell,  on  such  a  brief  acquaintance?" 

Letty  hesitated  for  an  instant;  then  threw  back  her 
answer  with  the  artificial,  bright  complacency  of  one  who 
grips  the  last  word  in  argument,  but  only,  as  it  were,  by  the 
tip  of  its  tail. 

"I'm  a  Monckton  myself,  you  see." 

Delia,  with  puckered  brow,  considered  this  explanation. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  are.  But  does  that  give  you  a  key 
to  the  characters  of  all  the  family  ? ' ' 

Letty,  suddenly  tired  of  talking,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  got  up,  pushing  aside  her  chair  impatiently. 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Something  does.  Let's  go  into 
the  garden." 

But  she  made  no  move  toward  the  door.  She  went  in- 
stead to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out,  while  her  fingers 
played  restlessly  with  a  curtain-tassel.  She  was  thinking 
of  Delia's  kind  worried  face  as  it  had  looked  a  minute  ago. 
Delia  would  go  home  dissatisfied,  accusing  herself  of  clumsi- 
ness, defending  Bernard,  defending  Letty,  honorably 
denying  herself  the  comfort  of  discussion  with  her  sisters, 
and  nursing  in  wretched  secrecy  the  conviction  that  there 
was  something  wrong  which,  if  she  had  been  as  worldly-wise 
as  Bernard  and  Letty  thought  her,  might  have  been  put 
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right.  Letty  's  imagination  spared  her  none  of  it ;  she  began 
to  regret  having  " given  away"  Bernard  (but  only  because 
of  the  worry  for  Delia).  Slowly  she  turned  again,  with 
the  color  heightened  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  shining 
more  hardly  than  ever. 

"Cousin  Bernard  really  has  a  grievance,  you  know.  I 
made  him  kiss  me.'7 

There  was,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  grim  amusement  to  be 
had  in  watching  the  effect  of  this ;  yet  it  was  painful  to  see 
poor  Delia  staggering  under  her  second  big  shock. 

11  Letty,  I — don't  quite  believe  you." 

"That's  a  pity,  now  you've  got  the  truth." 

"I  don't  understand," 

"Because  you're  thoroughly  nice.    I'm  not." 

"Darling,  you  are.  The  nicest,  dearest  little  person  in 
the  world.  And  how  could  you  'make'  him,  as  you  say, 
if— if  he  didn't  want  to?" 

"Oh,  he  did.  At  least,  he  would  have,  if  it  had  been 
any  one  or  anywhere  else." 

Delia  covered  her  face  for  a  moment,  probably  as  an  aid 
to  thought. 

"But — Bernard's  not  like  that,"  she  pleaded  rather 
than  affirmed.  "And  even  if  you  thought  he  might  be,  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  still  I  don't  see  why  you " 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he  annoyed  me,"  said  Letty  coolly,  "by 
being  so — so  satisfactory  in  the  home.  That 's  all  I  know — 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did  know  till  you  brought  it  all 
up  again  this  afternoon.  Now  can't  we  talk  about  some- 
thing else?" 

But  that  was  too  much  to  expect.  Not  only  would  Delia, 
as  a  Monckton,  feel  that  she  hadn't  dealt  adequately  with 
the  "situation,"  but  this  fresh  development  would  make 
her  more  anxious  than  ever  not  to  fail  in  her  role  of  con- 
fidante. She  must  see  to  it,  as  best  she  might,  that  a  long- 
cherished  hope  of  the  family  was  not  compromised  by  the 
rash  folly  of  an  hour.  She  got  up,  went  across  to  Letty, 
and,  with  determination  that  would  brook  no  repulse,  put 
an  arm  round  her  waist. 
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"Darling,  please  don't  think  I'm  shocked.  I — I  even 
believe  I  understand  a  little.  You've  been  so  frank  with 
me  that  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  secret  in  return. — It  was  a 
very  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  much  younger,  though  even 
then  without  the  excuse  of  being  as  young  as  you."  A 
pause  .  .  .  a  pressure  of  her  cheek  against  Letty's.  "You 
know  Philip  Sanderson?" 

Letty  recalled  the  three  chicken-farmers  who  had  at- 
tended her  birthday  party. 

"Well,"  Delia  went  on,  "it  was  at  a  dance  in  Bury. 
"We  were  sitting  out.  And — it  happened  the  same  as  with 
you  and  Bernard.  But  I  knew  afterwards,  just  as  you 
do  now,  that  I  had  seen  it  coming  and  not  prevented  it.  ... 
It  does  rest  with  the  woman.  Well,  in  time  I  brought  my- 
self to  tell  mother,  and  after  that  it  seemed  easier  to  get 
back  on  to  the  old  terms  of  friendship  with  Philip — which, 
of  course,  was  the  only  thing  possible." 

"Why? — if  you  wanted  anything  more." 

* '  He  hadn  't  enough  money, ' '  said  Delia,  blushing.  ' '  He 
never  has  had  and  never  will  have.  I — I  hoped  at  one 
time — but  the  war  came,  and  he  went  on  service  and  lost  his 
job;  and  now  this  farming  business  doesn't  really  pay." 

1 '  Cousin  Maurice  has  got  plenty  of  money. ' ' 

"Oh,  my  dear!  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  I  dare 
say  father  would  have  settled  something  on  me  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  marry;  but  one  couldn't  expect  him 
to " 

* '  I  certainly  should  expect  it  of  my  father,  if  I  'd  waited 
all  that  time  and  it  was  nobody's  fault." 

"But  you  mustn't  talk  like  that,"  said  Delia,  with  a 
depth  of  distress  that  almost  required  accounting  for. 
"Father  is  so  splendid.  Instead  of  feeling  rather  injured, 
as  I  believe  some  fathers  would,  at  still  having  to  provide 
for  us  all,  he  always  says  he  thinks  it's  nicer  on  the  whole 
for  girls  not  to  marry,  if  they've  got  good  homes." 

"Really?  How  would  he  arrange  for  the  race  to  be 
carried  on?" 

A  woman  of  the  world  can  not  and  must  not  appear 
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shocked;  so,  if  Delia  didn't  even  feel  as  shocked  as  she 
ought,  there  was  no  immediate  need  to  worry. 

"Well,  that  doesn't  concern  us,"  she  said  brightly. 
"And  I  only  told  you  my  little  story  just  to  show  you  that  I 
perfectly  understand  how  these  things  happen." 

"It  was  nice  of  you  to  tell  me,"  Letty  said.  "Only  I 
confess  I  can 't  see  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  two 
happenings." 

' '  /  can, ' '  Delia  answered  wisely.  *  *  You  see,  darling,  I  'm 
afraid  I  don't  really  believe  your  own  funny  little  story, 
though  I  know  you  believe  it  yourself.  When  one  has  been 
carried  away,  one  finds,  afterwards,  all  sorts  of  queer  ex- 
planations. But  anyhow,  it's  ripping  of  you  to  try  to  make 
it  seem  more  your  fault  than  Bernard's,  when  really"  (an- 
other pressure  of  cheek  to  cheek)  "I  don't  think  there  was 
any  very  serious  fault  at  all.  Still,  Letsy  darling,  if  you 
don't  mind  some  elder-sisterly  advice,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  afterwards  if — if  you've  been  very 
careful  not  to  do  anything  to — spoil  things." 

Letty  jerked  away  from  her,  suddenly  pale  and  stern. 

"Spoil  things?     Spoil  what?" 

She  was  utterly  surprised  by  the  anger  that  took  pos- 
session of  her.  She  had  felt  herself  to  be  almost  cruelly  un- 
moved during  the  tragi-comedy  of  Delia's  mission — a  bored, 
ironic  spectator,  incapable  even  of  such  reaction  as  friend- 
ship or  mere  civility  demanded.  And  now  she  discovered 
that  the  seeming  detachment  had  been  camouflage — a  hold- 
ing-away  in  secret,  deadly  vigilance;  a  prelude  to  striking 
out  with  primitive  fury  in  defence  of  something  (she  scarce- 
ly realized  what)  that  was  being  desecrated. 

Delia,  at  the  mere  look  of  her,  had  grown  frightened. 

1 '  Perhaps  I  've  said  too  much.  .  .  . ' : 
'You've  certainly  thought  too  much,  if  you  suppose 
that  anything  I  might  want  to  keep  unspoiled  has  the  very 
remotest  connection  with  Bernard.  But  you're  right  in  one 
way,  Delia.  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  get  rid  of  his  beastly 
kiss."  Her  eyes  were  blazing  now,  and  her  hand  shook  as 
she  brushed  it  with  nervous  impatience  over  the  insulted 
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cheek.  "I  can  still  feel  it,  you  know — a  horrid,  tingly 
feeling.  I  thought  I'd  forgotten  it,  but  it's  there."  Her 
voice  rose  to  a  higher  pitch.  "How  long  does  it  take,  Delia, 
to  get  rid  of  a  thing  like  that — a  sort  of  brand?  Seven 
years,  isn  't  it,  before  all  your  tissues  have  changed  ?  Fancy 
enduring  Bernard 's  kiss  for  seven  years !  I  must  find  some 
other  way.  .  .  . r 

She  turned  swiftly  and  buried  her  face  in  the  window- 
curtain.  No  one  could  have  told  whether  she  were  laugh- 
ing or  sobbing. 

Delia,  after  a  moment  of  stillness,  made  her  supreme 
effort:  she  took  a  step  forward  and  touched  the  heaving 
shoulder. 

* '  I  'm  going  now,  dearest.  I  Ve  bothered  you  most  fright- 
fully— do  forgive  me.  I  just  want  to  say  again  that  I  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  understand.  One  does  get  upset,  and 
it  takes  the  most  extraordinary  forms — even  to  turning  one, 
at  moments,  against  the  person  one  cares  for.  I  remember 
how  it  was  about  Philip.  And  I  'm  so  glad  now  that  I  had 
that  experience.  It  was  painful  and  bewildering  at  the 
time,  but  well  worth  it  if  it's  made  me  able  to  help  you. 
And  in  your  case,  Letty,  I  hope — I'll  even  dare  to  say,  I 
believe — that  everything  will  turn  out  happily.  .  .  .  No, 
don 't  answer ;  you  've  talked  enough.  I  really  am  going. ' ' 

On  the  threshold  she  paused,  looked  back.  Letty,  of 
course,  would  soon  be  all  right  after  that;  but  the  at- 
mosphere was  still  rather  tense :  it  wanted  breaking  with  a 
touch  of  lightness,  of  jolly  every-dayness. 

"Good-by,  old  thing,"  called  Delia.     "Cheerio!" 

Sir  Giles  came  into  the  library  at  four  o  'clock.  He  went 
straight  to  the  table;  Letty  was  still  at  the  window. 

"Kesting,  my  dear?  That  means,  I  expect,  that  you've 
worked  through  the  little  tasks  I  left  for  you." 

"No,  father,"  she  said  without  turning.  "I've  done 
nothing.  Delia  came." 

"Did  she?  That  was  a  happy  little  surprise  for  you. 
But  why  hasn't  she  stayed  for  tea?'3 
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* '  I  'm  afraid  I  forgot  to  ask  her. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  well,  she  would  have  stayed  if  she  'd  been  able  to, ' ' 
Sir  Giles  remarked  comfortably.  ' '  I  know  Cousin  Maurice 
likes  to  have  the  girls  at  tea-time.  He  always  says  it  is  his 
most  sociable  hour.  Now,  my  dear,  shall  we  get  on  a  little 
till  our  own  tea-gong  sounds  ?" 

Still  Letty  hesitated.  She  had  barely  controlled  her 
voice,  and  she  was  sure  that  her  face  would  betray  her 
agitation.  Well,  never  mind :  if  her  father  questioned  her, 
she  might  indeed  have  to  pour  out  the  whole  story;  but 
there  would  be  nearly  as  much  relief  as  embarrassment  in 
doing  so,  and  thereafter  they  would  stand  together  in  an 
intimately  strengthened  relation.  She  wanted  him  as  she 
had  been  conscious  of  wanting  him  before,  but  now  with 
still  greater  urgency.  If  the  price  of  winning  him  were  to 
be  her  confidence — even  her  full  confidence,  involving,  pos- 
sibly, an  account  of  the  visit  to  Alderton — she  was  prepared 
to  pay  if. 

Very  slowly  she  turned  and  came  toward  him;  then 
stood  with  her  hand  clasping  the  edge  of  the  table.  Sir 
Giles  was  making  marks  in  the  catalogue.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  raised  his  head,  as  if  uneasily  aware  of  her  idle- 
ness. She  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  cheeks,  and  tears  to 
her  eyes.  It  would  be  difficult.  .  .  . 

"You  look  hot,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly.  "Why  not 
open  the  door?  A  draught  won't  hurt  us  to-day."  And 
then  his  glance  went  past  her  to  the  book-shelves  behind. 

"When  you've  found  the  others,"  he  said,  "you  might 
see  if  there's  a  1726  edition  of  Butler's  Sermons." 


VI 

IT  WAS  on  the  same  evening  that  Eva's  case  came,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  final  court.  Aunt  Lastitia's  private  inquiries 
had  evidently  been  thorough ;  she  was  so  late  in  returning 
from  Fairholme  as  to  suggest  that  she  had  waited  for 
Delia's  return  and  called  her,  too,  into  council.  After  din- 
ner, she  betook  herself  with  Sir  Giles  to  the  library,  not- 
withstanding her  inveterate  dislike  of  cigar-smoke. 

But  Letty,  though  she  had  a  vague  conception  of  the 
kind  of  tiling  that  might  be  going  forward,  remained  in 
spirit  entirely  aloof  from  it.  She  was  much  too  tired  and 
i>ore  and  dispirited  with  her  own  personal  affairs  to  care 
any  longer  what  these  foolish  women  did  with  her;  by  all 
means,  if  it  amused  them,  let  them  make  her  the  center  of  a 
storm  in  a  tea-cup.  Only,  as  she  passed  the  library  door  on 
her  way  to  bed  and  overheard  earnest  voices,  her  temper, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  extinguished  since  the  afternoon, 
threw  out  a  final  spark.  If  Aunt  Laetitia  was  saying  nasty 
things  about  her — well,  somehow  or  other,  it  would  be  the 
worse  for  Aunt  Laetitia. 

In  the  morning  she  was  called  to  her  defense.  She  had 
known  that  it  would  be  so,  from  the  moment  when  she  en- 
tered the  library  for  her  daily  work.  "Sir  Giles  never  is 
different  to  usual" — Alice's  statement  leapt  into  her  mind. 
It  was  perfectly  true.  But  could  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
being  more  than  usually  the  same  as  usual?  If  so,  it  was 
the  case  with  her  father;  and  that  was  how  she  had  known. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  with  her  best  secretarial  air  of 
patient  alertness.  Her  father  was  at  the  book-shelves. 
After  leisurely  inspection,  he  drew  out  two  or  three  volumes 
and  laid  them  on  the  table;  then,  wheeling  round  Uncle 
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Nicholas's  chair,  he  dropped  himself  into  it,  leaned  back, 
and  crossed  his  knees. 

"This  looks  lazy,  doesn't  it,  my  dear?  But  before  we 
start  our  work,  I  want  to  have  just  a  few  minutes'  talk. 
It's  about  you  and  Eva.  I  had  no  idea,  till  last  night,  that 
you  had  had  a  quarrel  with  her." 

"I  hadn't,"  Letty  said. 

"Really?"  Sir  Giles  spoke  with  relief.  "That  means, 
no  doubt,  that  you  yourself  regarded  it  as  a  mere  girlish 
tiff."  He  paused  to  consider.  " But  I 'm  very  much  afraid, " 
he  went  on,  "that  Eva  has  taken  it  more  seriously  than 
that ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Letty,  if  her  impressions  were 
correct,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  had  cause." 

"I  should  be  so  very  much  interested  to  know,"  said 
Letty  modestly,  "what  Eva's  impressions  were." 

"My  dear,  it's  a  delicate  matter.  But  you're  quite 
right — we  mustn't  shirk  it."  He  looked  stern  for  a  moment, 
then  made  an  effort  to  smile.  "I  find  it  very  strange  to  be 
called  on  to  act  as  peacemaker  between  two  members  of  my 
own  family;  I  don't  believe  that  such  an  office  has  ever  been 
required  among  us  before,  and  I  trust  it  never  will  be  again. 
But  I  understand  enough  about  girls  to  realize  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  there  might  be  temporary  disagree- 
ment even  between  cousins  and  dear  friends  like  you 
and  Eva." 

He  waited,  evidently  expecting  a  response  of  some  kind. 

"But  mayn't  I,"  asked  Letty,  industriously  cleaning  a 
pen-nib,  "know  what  it  is  all  about?" 

Sir  Giles  looked  at  her  with  a  keenness  quickly  dulled 
into  perplexity. 

"Come,  my  dear,  you  can't  be  unaware  of  having  said  a 
good  deal  that  was  deeply  injurious  to  Eva's  feelings." 

'' Honestly,  father,  I  can't  remember  what  I  said — in 
any  detail." 

'That  only  proves,  I  think,  that  you  were  very  much 
carried  away.  And  I  don't  suppose  we  should  ever  .arrive  at 
a  perfectly  true  account  of  what  did  pass  between  you  and 
Eva.  In  my  experience — and  I've  had  a  good  deal,  as  you 
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may  imagine,  in  judicial  matters — it's  possible  to  rely  on 
any  report  of  an  excitable  conversation  made  by  either  of 
the  parties  involved,  even  though  there  is  the  very  fullest 
intention  of  accuracy.  If  I  didn't  realize  this,  I  should  be 
even  more  distressed  than  I  am  by  the  story  Eva  has  told 
your  aunt.  As  it  is,  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  between  you. 7 ' 

" Still,"  Letty  insisted,  "I  do  think  I  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  Eva's  story  is." 

Sir  Giles  began  slowly  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"You  made  some  remarks  which  Eva  interpreted  as  a 
sneer  at  her  dependent  position  and  a  protest  against  her 
living  with  us.  I,  of  course,  know — and  I  am  sure  I  have 
convinced  your  aunt — that  such  an  attitude  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  to  you.  One  sees,  however,  that  a  sensitive, 
unassuming  nature  like  Eva's  would  be  particularly  liable 
to  place  a  morbid  construction  on  any  careless  allusion  to 
her  circumstances.  And  I  confess,  Letty,  that,  making 
every  allowance  for  her  innocent  exaggerations  or  mishear- 
ings,  your  tone  does  seem  to  me  to  have  been  unfortunate. ' ' 

"If  I  might  know,"  Letty  repeated  doggedly,  "what  I 
am  reported  to  have  said?'1 

Sir  Giles  finished  filling  his  pipe,  and  laid  it  down  un- 
lighted.  His  brows  had  drawn  together  a  little,  and  his 
lips  took  a  wry  curve. 

"I  have  told  you,  I  know  that  she  is  mistaken.  You 
were  perhaps  generalizing — rather  tactlessly — about  the 
position  of  girls  to-day ;  every  novel  and  newspaper  is  full 
of  silly  notions,  and  I  dare  say  you  come  across  them.  But 
you  were  in  a  quarrelsome  mood — that's  admitted,  isn't  it, 
my  dear? — and  Eva  thought  you  were  speaking  personally 
when  you  said,  if  you  did  actually  say,  that" — he  stopped 
for  an  instant,  the  struggle  with  innate  fastidiousness  al- 
most comically  manifest  in  his  countenance — "that  girls 
dependent  on  their  relations  are  no  more  useful  or  self- 
respecting  than  a  guinea-pig  in  a  hutch,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty,  if  all  else  fails,  to  go  out  as  cooks.  .  .  . 

He  finished  on  a  quaver  of  disgust  pathetically  mingled 
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with  interrogation;  and  Letty  was  quick  enough  to  appre- 
hend his  unspoken  appeal.  He  had  been  made  uncomfort- 
able, as  he  always  would  be  by  things  he  didn  't  understand ; 
he  looked  eagerly  for  the  word  from  her  that  should  restore 
him  to  his  normal  complacency.  Alas !  for  the  undisciplined 
mind  that  could  appreciate  this  very  human  demand,  with 
the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it,  yet,  at  the 
same  moment,  concern  itself  with  a  ludicrous  picture  of 
Eva  pouring  out  her  woes.  .  .  . 

Letty  giggled. 

She  realized,  from  the  way  her  father  looked  at  her,  how 
greatly  the  Monckton  morale  must  have  helped  his  career: 
once  called  into  action,  it  was  crushing  and  inexorable,  like 
a  steam-roller.  She  stopped  giggling,  but  found  nothing  to 
say. 

"I  take  it,"  Sir  Giles  said  evenly,  "that  I  was  right. 
Eva  misunderstood  you,  to  an  extent  which  evidently 
amuses  you.  Still,  I  don 't  think  her  misunderstanding  was 
an  unnatural  one;  and  I  must  say  again  that  it  showed 
rather  doubtful  taste  on  your  part  to  quote  the  cheap  cyn- 
icism of  the  day  without  regard  to  her  special  circumstances. 
But  now  let  us  go  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble — the 
reason  why  you  and  Eva  were  wrangling  at  all." 

Letty  glanced  up  quickly;  he  wasn't  giving  her  time. 
She  meant,  of  course,  to  account  for  Eva's  supposed  mis- 
understanding in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  both  to 
her  own  conscience  and  to  her  father's  feelings;  but  it 
wanted  thinking  out.  .  .  . 

'There  was  no  trouble, "  she  said  breathlessly,  "except 
what  Eva  made.    I — I'll  try  to  explain,  if  I  can." 

"Do,"  Sir  Giles  said,  more  genially;  and  he  lit  his  pipe. 

But  she  regretted  her  words  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken 
them:  her  father's  attitude  of  quiet  expectancy  was  some- 
how paralyzing  to  thought.  And — it  wasn't  only  her  father : 
they  weren't  really  alone  together.  Above  him,  lowering, 
watchful,  equally  expectant,  was  her  Uncle  Nicholas.  .  .  . 
And  in  the  expectancy  of  Uncle  Nicholas  she  discerned  a 
heavy  hostility.  Worse  still,  she  noticed  again  that  physical 
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resemblance  which  had  disturbed  her  once  before;  ner 
father's  masterly  composure  brought  to  his  features  the 
look  that  in  Uncle  Nicholas  had  stood  for  smugness.  Fe- 
verishly she  thought  out  various  possible  beginnings.  But 
there  could  be  no  explanation  save  the  truth,  as  far  as  she 
remembered  it.  And  how  was  she  to  confess  to  her  father 
(supported  by  Uncle  Nicholas)  :  "I  did  say  and  mean  all 
that.  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  Eva  slobbering  over  you  all 
because  you  clothe  and  feed  her,  and  getting  soppy  about 
Bernard  simply  because  she's  got  no  other  excitement  to 
keep  her  going ' '  ?  How  could  she  ?  And  yet  why  couldn  't 
she ?  Wouldn't  there  be  a  fierce  joy  in  dashing  the  smugness 
and  stolidity  from  that  watching  face  above  the  mantel- 
piece ? 

Under  the  peculiar  stress  of  the  moment  she  said  a  queer 
thing — said  it  with  a  catch  in  her  voice : 

"I  think  I  could  tell  Uncle  Nicholas." 

Sir  Giles,  for  a  moment,  was  too  much  astonished  to 
answer. 

"But,  my  dear  child" — concern  (perhaps  for  her  mental 
state)  was  evidently  present  in  his  bewilderment — "j^our 
Uncle  Nicholas  is  dead."  And  then,  as  Letty  said  no  more, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work,  with  bright  result. 

' '  I  believe  I  understand,  my  dear.  It 's  a  strange  way  of 
putting  it — but  what  you  mean  is  that  you  find  a  difficulty 
in  broaching  the  subject  with  any  one  who  forms  part  of 
your  daily  life.  I  know  girls  do  sometimes  feel  like  that; 
and  I  respect  it.  But  in  this  case,  believe  me,  it  will  be 

better  to  confide  in  some  one.  If  only  your  dear  mother 

Still,  there  is  always  Aunt  Lastitia.  How  about  having  a 
good  talk  with  her?" 

Letty  stared. 

"Aunt  Lsetitia?    She's  the  last  person  in  the  world — " 

Sir  Giles  raised  his  brows — and  another  family  likeness 
immediately  jumped  to  the  eye.  Before  he  could  answer, 
Letty  threw  down  the  pen  she  had  been  playing  with  and 
got  up. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  any  one  about  anything,"  she 
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said,  flushing.  "Let's  admit  that  1  piled  every  possible 
insult  upon  Eva,  and  leave  it  at  that." 

"Sit  down  again,  Letty."  There  was  a  definite  de- 
parture from  "usualness"  in  his  tone  now;  it  sounded 
angry.  "I  am  not  at  all  content  to  leave  it  at  that." 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  obeyed  him  he  was  good-natured 
again,  almost  apologetic. 

"I  really  have  a  motive  in  forcing  this  conversation," 
he  said,  with  a  half -smile;  "though  I  should  be  as  glad 
as  you  would  to  shirk  it.  Let  me  say  at  once,  by  way 
of  clearing  the  air,  that  I  know  what  you  demur  to  telling 
me.  The  dispute  with  Eva  was  about  your  Cousin  Ber- 
nard." 

The  dinning  of  that  name  into  Letty's  chafed  ears  had 
come  once  too  often :  engaged  in  combating  an  impulse  to 
scream,  she  scarcely  heeded  the  sense  of  her  father's  re- 
mark. He  went  serenely  on. 

"I  shouldn't,  in  the  ordinary  way,  concern  myself  in 
a  girlish  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  as  that ;  no  doubt  these 
little  vexations  and  jealousies  are  more  common  than  we 
men  realize.  But  your  careless  remarks  have  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  Eva.  You  will  be  as  shocked  as  any  one  to 
hear  that  she  has  actually  proposed  leaving  us.  That 
would  mean,  of  course,  your  aunt  going  too,  and  re-opening 
her  London  house  to  make  a  home  for  them  both." 

Letty  raised  her  eyes — gave  him  a  searching,  yet 
guarded  look. 

"Is  that,"  she  asked  coolly,  "the  result  of  what  I  said 
about  cooks  and  guinea-pigs?" 

Her  manner  must  have  annoyed  him,  if  only  by  its 
unexpectedness :  she  ought  to  have  been  dumfounded. 

"It's  the  result,"  he  said  testily,  "of  your  giving  her 
to  understand  that  she  is  an  obstacle  to  your  friendship 
with  Bernard." 

Letty  gasped.  There  was  a  considerable  pause  before 
she  said: 

"Do  you  believe  that,  father?" 

The  pause  had  enabled  him  to  recover  his  conciliatory 
tone. 
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"I  have  told  you  several  times,  my  dear,  that  I  think 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding.  But  there 
must  also  have  been  some  justification  for  Eva's  im- 
pressions. ' ' 

He  examined,  a  shade  apprehensively,  the  small,  set 
face  opposite  to  him,  with  its  quite  inscrutable  expression. 

' '  I  don 't  ask  you, ' '  he  said  rather  hurriedly,  * '  to  admit 
anything  to  me,  whatever  you  may  come  to  feel  is  due  to 
Eva.  But  I  want  to  say  something  to  you — something 
that  would  perhaps  have  been  untimely,  but  for  this 
regrettable  incident.  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
any  friendship  you  may  form  with  your  Cousin  Bernard 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  family;  and  that,  of 
course,  includes  Eva.  We  have  all — Eva  not  least — de- 
lighted to  notice  the  pleasure  that  you  and  Bernard  have 
begun  to  take  in  each  other's  society.  Bernard  is  the 
future  head  of  the  family.  .  .  . ':  (Very  carefully  he 
picked  the  difficult  words.)  "His  cousinly  interest  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  you,  in  which  we  shall  all  rejoice. 
I  hope  that,  being  assured  of  this,  you  will  go  forward 
simply  and  happily  in  your  friendship,  and  put  away  any 
twisted,  morbid  ideas — forgive  me  if  I  say  that  they  are 
even  a  little  vulgar — about  a  rivalry  which  there  can  be 
no  question  of,  nor  occasion  for."  •» 

He  drew  a  few  well-earned  puffs  at  his  pipe;  then 
looked  up  with  a  bright  smile. 

"There,  my  dear,  that's  the  end  of  the  paternal  lecture. 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  your  peace  with  Eva,  and  not 
be  sorry,  in  the  long  run,  that  we  have  had  this  little  talk." 

He  had  no  doubt  mistaken  the  quality  of  Letty's 
silence.  She  rose  again,  and  stood  by  the  table,  a  slight 
trembling  perceptible  in  the  tense  rigidity  of  her  figure. 
There  was  a  tightness  about  her  lips  that  scarcely  relaxed 
when  she  spoke. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  seem  to  you  more  vulgar  than 
ever,  father — but  would  you  answer  one  question  before 
we  finish  f  Why  does  every  one  take  for  granted  that  I  am 
in  love  with  Bernard  ? ' ' 
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Sir  Giles'  face  was  not  formed  for  quick  changes  of 
expression;  it  displayed  a  piteous  confusion  while  serenity 
was  giving  place  to  consternation. 

'  *  What — what  are  you  saying,  Letty  ?  That  would  in- 
deed be  vulgar.  .  .  .  Something  worse,  I  think.  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  if  a  daughter  of  mine " 

*  *  I  don 't  understand. ' '  Her  voice  was  near  to  slipping 
its  control,  but  still  maintained  a  sharp,  incisive  note.  "It's 
been  quite  clear  to  me  lately  that  every  one  hopes  Bernard 
will  marry  me.  The  Fairholme  girls  have  all  but  said  so— 
and  I  think  you  were  saying  so,  just  now.  Of  course,  I 
see  the  point.  It  would  keep  us  both  in  the  family;  and  I 
dare  say  there  may  be  other  reasons,  to  do  with  the  money 
and  the  estate  and  all  that.  So  how  can  you  say  that  you 
would  be  sorry  if  a  daughter  of  yours  fell  in  love  with  him  ? 
What  I'm  afraid  of" — she  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  as 
if  she  would  forcibly  check  the  rise  of  angry  sobs — "what 
I  'm  afraid  of  is  that  you  11  be  sorry  when  I  tell  you  I  detest 
the  very  name  of  Bernard.  I  want  never  to  set  eyes  on 
him  again.  Eva's  lies  make  me  feel  so  sick  that  I " 

A  "situation."  .  .  .  Sir  Giles  rose  to  it,  literally  and 
figuratively.  He  placed  his  hands  firmly  on  her  shoulders. 

"My  dear  child,  you  are  very  much  overwrought. 
Perhaps  I've  been  working  you  too  hard;  it  hasn't  been 
right  to  keep  you  shut  in  here  day  after  day.  We  must 
alter  all  that.  I  thought  yesterday  that  you  were  looking 
flushed,  but  I  put  it  down  to  the  heat.  Now,  you  must 
just  listen  quietly  to  what  I'm  going  to  say.  Come  and 
sit  comfortably  on  the  arm  of  my  chair." 

It  was  impossible  to  disobey  him,  not  only  because  his 
arm  around  her  waist  exercised  a  guiding  pressure,  but 
because  the  new  tone  carried  with  it  a  certain  compulsion. 
'You  have  put  into  words,"  he  began  simply,  "some- 
thing that  I  should  infinitely  have  preferred  to  leave  un- 
said. I  don't  know  how  you  divined  it.  You  think  it  is 
through  hints  that  have  been  given  you,  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  can  really  have  been  no  such  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  any  one  in  the  family.  The  true  explanation  prob- 
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ably  is  that  when  minds  are  in  close  sympathy,  as  1  am 
thankful  to  say  is  the  case  with  all  of  us,  and  especially 
with  you  and  me,  they  read  one  another's  unspoken 
thoughts  and  wishes.  Anyhow,  we  won't  try  to  cover  up 
a  truth  which  has  somehow  slipped  out.  It  would  be  an 
inestimable  joy  to  me,  dear  child,  if  your  friendship  with 
Bernard  should  grow  into  something  that  would  form  the 
basis  of  a  happy  marriage.  Naturally,  I  don't  count  upon 
it.  The  rulings  of  Providence  are  often  unexpected  and 
mysterious,  and  there  is — one  has  to  allow  for  it — a  cer- 
tain waywardness  in  the  human  heart.  Your  cousin  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  very  attractive  and  popular  one 
at  that.  He  has  had,  and  will  have,  many  opportunities 
of  forming  an  attachment  quite  outside  our  own  circle.  No 
one  can  say  how  that  will  be :  only  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever happens  you  will  always  have  in  him  a  most  excellent 
friend  and  guardian. .  Still,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  wrong 
to  cherish  a  hope  that  what  seems  to  one's  self  the  best 
thing  may  come  to  pass.  You  have  read  my  mind  very 
thoroughly,  Letty.  I  am  bound  to  consider  your  future 
from  a  material  point  of  view." 

Now  and  again  he  stroked  her  hand;  but  he  did  not 
turn  his  head  to  look  up  at  ner.  Were  not  her  silence 
and  stillness  proof  enough  that  she  had  been  lulled,  ac- 
cording to  plan,  by  a  flow  of  quiet,  kindly,  reasonable 
speech  ? 

"  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  Letty,  in  the  sense  of  having 
anything  considerable  to  leave  you  when  I  die.  The  estate, 
as  you  know,  is  entailed;  and  a  great  part  of  the  income 
we  are  now  enjoying  will  eventually  pass  to  Bernard.  My 
private  fortune  is  very  modest  indeed.  I  hope  I  have  been 
of  use  to  my  country;  my  efforts  have  certainly  been 
recognized.  But  Indian  service  is  not  specially  remuner- 
ative. I  have  saved  what  I  could,  and  you  would  always 
have  enough;  certainly  enough,  if  you  joined  forces  with 
your  aunt,  or  with  Eva,  whom  I  am  bound  to  regard  in  my 
will  as  if  she  were  a  second  daughter.  But  I  should 
scarcely  be  human  if  I  didn  't  dare  to  hope  that  by  a  happy 
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and  not  wholly  improbable  conspiracy  of  circumstances 
this  dear  place  of  ours,  with  all  its  amenities,  might  become 
your  permanent  home.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the  matter; 
but  it  is  not  the  one  which  I  am  most  inclined  to  dwell  on. 
When  I  allow  myself — perhaps  unwisely — to  think  of 
possibilities  between  you  and  Bernard,  I  am  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  the  thought  of  your  well-being,  your  certainty 
of  happiness;  and  of  what  it  would  mean  to  your  dear 
mother — who,  I  think  we  mustn't  doubt,  is  still  in  some 
mysterious  way  concerned  with  all  that  concerns 
you.  .  .  . "  Here  came  the  reverent  pause  demanded  by 
any  mention  of  the  dead. 

"There  are  great  dangers  of  a  false  move,  Letty,  for 
a  young,  attractive  woman.  Your  mother  knew  of  them; 
and  if  she  is  able,  where  she  is,  to  pray  for  you,  I  am  sure 
she  prays  that  you  may  be  as  fortunate  as — as  she  sweetly 
believed  that  she  was.  .  .  .  But  I  say  again,  we  can  fore- 
see nothing;  and  now  that  we  have  had  this  frank  talk, 
I  want  you  to  put  the  whole  matter  out  of  your  mind. 
Don't  re-open  it  even  with  Eva;  I  will  make  your  ex- 
planations. ' ' 

His  hand  closed  tenderly  over  hers. 

"Just  one  thing  more.  As  to  what  you  said  about" — 
it  was  the  hesitation  of  extreme  delicacy — "about  'being 
in  love/  my  objection  was  not  personal,  as  you  assumed, 
but  general.  If  you  had  allowed  me  to  finish,  I  was  going 
to  say  that  it  would  distress  me  exceedingly  to  think  that 
a  daughter  of  mine  could  even  contemplate  such  a  feeling 
for  a  man  who  had  not  specifically  declared  his  feeling  for 
her.  Perhaps  I  am  more  sensitive  in  this  matter  than 
many  parents  of  the  present  day;  but  for  generations  the 
women  of  our  family — God  bless  them — have  upheld  a 
wonderful  tradition  of  feminine  dignity.  I  am  sure,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  not  fall  short  of  their  standard;  and  if 
any  girlish  gossip  among  your  cousins  has  led  you  to 
think  you  were  suspected  of  being  unduly  impressionable, 
you  are  perfectly  right  to  resent  it.  But  there  again,  I 
seem  to  scent  misunderstanding.  Though  you  may 
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possibly  have  shown  yourself  a  little  jealous  over  Bernard's 
pleasant  attentions,  a  little  over-elated  by  the  novelty  of 
them,  still  I  can  not  believe  that  Eva  or  the  Pairholme  girls 
or  any  one  else  you  may  mention  could  have  detected  in  you 
any  real  lack  of  womanly  pride." 

.  .  .  There  are  wild  creatures  that,  taken  captive, 
make  a  feint  of  tameness ;  that  lie  docile  under  your  hand, 
submit  to  your  caresses.  Unless  you  are  familiar  with 
their  kind,  you  will  not  discern  the  controlled  terror,  the 
tense,  quivering  alertness,  the  readiness  to  dash  for  any 
loophole. 

Letty,  that  afternoon,  was  relieved  of  her  duties, 
recommended  to  go  out,  notwithstanding  a  chill  grayness 
that  had  come  over  the  day.  Directly  after  luncheon  she 
went  up-stairs  to  dress  herself  for  a  walk,  and  as  she  entered 
her  bedroom  a  gust  of  rain-laden  wind  beat  in  upon  her 
from  the  open  window — set  curtains  flying,  slammed  the 
door,  shook  petals  from  the  red  roses  on  her  table.  In  the 
momentary  confusion  she  received  a  curiously  vivid  im- 
pression of  gray,  wild  bluster,  of  tossed  crimson 
petals.  ...  It  was  like  a  call,  an  incitement  to  escape. 

Her  fancy  died  as  swiftly  as  the  draughting  wind.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  almost  fearfully  at  the  roses: 
they  symbolized  something  that  she  had  been  made  to 
feel  as  guilt.  If  her  father,  if  any  one,  knew  how  they 
had  come  to  her  .  .  . 

Well,  they  were  nearly  done  for:  already,  perhaps, 
they  would  have  been  put  away  if  Alice  hadn't  somehow 
realized  that  they  were  worth  preserving.  Now,  overblown 
and  dishevelled,  they  would  have  to  go.  The  sooner  the 
better,  since  they  witnessed  against  her. 

There  again  was  the  wind,  sweeping  and  moaning 
across  the  uplands;  and  a  sudden  spatter  of  rain.  Once 
more  she  caught  the  wild  note  of  invitation.  A  drenching, 
no  doubt,  awaited  her;  but  she  was  "expected"  to  go. 
Inconsequently,  and  on  a  silly,  tinkling  note,  words  of 
Alice's  sounded  in  her  ear:  "You'll  have  to  do  what  they 
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expect,  while  you're  with  them."  Certainly,  she  was 
going.  .  .  .  But  once  out  there,  under  storm-driven 
clouds,  once  on  the  open  spaces  where  thin  trees  cowered 
and  whipped  grasses  transformed  themselves  into  a  sheet 
of  quick-silver — once  out  there,  she  would  in  no  sense  be 
with  them.  .  .  . 

Hastily  she  put  on  her  things;  then,  taking  the  roses 
from  their  vase,  she  dried  their  stems  and  fastened  them 
at  her  bosom,  under  the  protection  of  her  loose  woollen 
wrap. 

She  didn't  go  very  far — only  to  a  stile  set  in  a  puny 
hedge  that  bordered  the  road  between  Stensfield  and 
Alderton.  Here  she  was  solitary,  and  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  wind.  For  a  while  she  didn't  even  think:  she 
was  simply  waiting  for  the  gale  to  strengthen,  the  rain  to 
dash  down  in  torrents;  for  thunder,  for  lightning — for 
some  onslaught  of  impersonal  force  to  which  she  could 
yield  herself  in  defiance  of  all  petty  human  allegiances. 

But,  gradually,  this  wide,  vague,  swelling  desire  seemed 
to  narrow  down,  to  flow  back  upon  its  source.  She  be- 
came aware  that  the  craving  to  lose,  for  an  hour,  her 
identity  sprang  from  a  definite  distress,  of  which  the 
burden  began  to  press  upon  her  more  and  more.  The 
Alderton  roses  lay  heavy  on  her  bosom:  she  slipped  her 
hand  into  the  coat  that  hid  them,  and  touched  them  with 
timorous  fingers.  Light  as  her  touch  was,  she  felt  one 
petal  and  another  drop  on  to  her  palm. 

She  tried  to  think  clearly ;  to  take  stock  of  her  position ; 
to  evolve  some  basis  of  understanding  with  her  father. 
But  she  couldn't  think  of  anything  at  all  except  the 
dropping  roses. 

"When  these  opened,  the  world  was  yours.  .  .  ." 
They  had  been  for  her  a  trophy  and  a  token;  but  when 
she  had  them  no  more — what  then?  She  raised  her  eyes 
and  searched  the  bleak,  empty  landscape,  blurred  with 
driving  rain.  She  couldn't  even  see  the  spectral  line  of 
poplars.  .  .  .  How  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  that  no 
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thought  had  been  taken  for  the  future;  that  there  was 
nothing,  but  this  one  perishing  symbol,  to  show  for  the 
most  vivid  experience  of  her  life;  no  legitimate  means 
of  renewing  it;  no  access  to  the  one  place,  the  one  person, 
that  could  lure  her  true  self  from  its  hiding? 

It  could  be  explained.  When  you  have  annihilated 
time,  you  do  not  think  about  a  future.  You  assume, 
perhaps,  that  whatever  is  will  persist;  or  that  if  it  should 
be  obliterated  by  some  temporary  cloud  of  unrealities, 
it  will  dawn  upon  you  again  with  the  glorious  inevitability 
of  its  first  inception. 

A  new  sound  vibrated  across  the  moaning  wind;  it 
was  the  whirr  of  a  car,  traveling  sluggishly  on  the  wet 
road.  Letty  watched  the  distant  curve  on  her  left. — A 
small,  gray  car,  workmanlike  and  shabby.  It  possessed 
a  hood,  but  the  solitary  occupant  had  apparently  no  ob- 
jection to  rain  slashing  on  his  shoulder  and  drenching 
the  suit-cases  beside  him.  He  held  a  pipe  between  his  teeth  : 
his  posture,  and  his  manner  of  driving  through  a  broadside 
gale,  were  suggestive  only  of  comfortable  indolence. 

One  is  slow  to  recognize  the  unexpected;  the  car  had 
come  within  ten  yards  of  Letty  before  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Bullen  drove  it.  And  she  thought  that  it  would  have 
passed  her  before  her  heart  resumed  its  beating. 

But  his  eye  was  evidently  well  trained  to  the  road; 
she  had  not  seen  him  look  at  her,  yet  he  slowed  and  finally 
stopped  his  engine. 

' '  That 's  a  nice  sheltered  little  spot  to  bask  in.   .    .    . ' : 

She  made  no  reply  to  his  sarcasm;  her  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  suit-cases. 

"Are  you  going  far?"  she  said. 

"To  Germany. " 

It  is  sometimes  more  possible  to  appear  normal  under 
a  heavy  blow  than  under  a  light  one.  Letty 's  voice  was 
quite  even  when  she  asked: 

"For  how  long?" 

"For  as  long  as  it  may  take  me  to  pick  the  brains  of 
certain  professors." 
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He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  her;  but  he  seemed  to 
divine,  somehow,  that  his  answer  was  not  satisfactory.  He 
gave  one  or  two  aimless  turns  to  a  lever. 

"I  wish  I  did  know  how  long,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
confounded  nuisance."  And  suddenly  his  mouth  took  the 
queer  little  twist  that  might  or  might  not  pass  for  a  smile. 
"I  don't  think  I  should  go  at  all  if  I  could  help  it,  with 
the  mushroom  season  coming  on." 

Letty  ignored  that  cryptic  inconsequence.  Her  wide, 
quiet,  austere  gaze  must  have  brought  him  to  book — if  he 
had  chosen  to  meet  it. 

"All  your  things" — she  said  after  a  moment — "the 
plants,  and  the  dog,  and  the  things  in  the  tank,  and  the 
rabbits — who  looks  after  them?" 

"A  percentage  of  them  will  be  looked  after  by  my 
domestic  staff.  Some  will  look  after  themselves.  As  re- 
gards the  inhabitants  of  the  tank,  the  more  important 
ones  are  in  any  case  perishing  every  moment  of  the  day 
and  night.  And  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the 
others  may  not  perish  at  all.  You  can 't  ever  be  sure  about 
things  like  that.  Some  of  the  smaller  animalcula2 " 

But  Letty  had  crossed  the  stile,  and  stood  poised  for 
departure  on  the  further  side,  where  a  green  path  wound 
back  to  Stensfield. 

"I  should  save  all  that  up  for  the  German  professors," 
she  said.  "Good-by,  and  good  luck." 

He  remembered  to  raise  his  hat. 

She  went  stumbling  over  the  rough  ground;  the  wind 
propelled  her,  forcing  a  pace  that  seemed  to  m_jk  her 
entire  lack  of  purpose.  She  could  scarcely  have  gone 
faster  to  reach  some  longed-for  goal.  How  mad,  how 
dreadful  it  was,  to  be  flying  on  into  blankness.  .  .  . 
Once,  in  a  fury  of  despair,  she  turned  round,  faced  the 
wind,  pushed  backward  a  few  steps  in  its  teeth.  But  what 
was  the  good  of  that?  Whether  you  flew  before  it,  or 
whether  you  beat  against  it,  there  was  nowhere  to  go. 

She  came  down  upon  Stensfield  village.     The  Manor 
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loomed  above  her  on  its  wooded  slope.  A  kind  of  terror 
mingled  with  her  despair.  Well,  if  she  could  go  nowhere 
else,  she  needn't,  yet  a  while,  go  back  to  the  Manor.  She 
paused,  irresolute,  glancing  about  her.  Only  the  church, 
grave,  brooding,  benign,  offered  any  tolerable  refuge. 
She  happened  to  remember,  as  she  passed  under  the 
porch,  how  once  before — long  ago  in  her  childhood — it 
had  sheltered  her  on  a  wet,  windy  day. 

It  was  that  memory  that  drew  her  to  a  certain  spot. 
The  Monckton  brasses  might  be  terrible  to  her  present 
mood;  but  there  was  one  among  them  that  could  never 
be  terrible — only  mysterious,  associated  as  it  was  with  a 
secret  visit  of  strangers,  with  sardonic  laughter  that  echoed, 
faint  but  insistent,  through  the  sanctimonious  hush  of 
years. 

She  knelt  in  the  transept;  not  from  any  impulse  of 
piety,  but  because  the  kneeling  attitude  offered  some  relief 
to  her  overcharged  heart  that  was  willing  to  be  suppliant, 
if  only  it  knew  what,  and  of  whom,  to  ask.  .  .  . 

Yet  it  needed  deliberate  effort  to  keep  herself  in  this 
place  at  all.  But  for  that  one  powerful  point  of 
attraction,  she  must  have  fled  from  all  these 
records  of  departed  Moncktons — all  this  cumulative, 
silent  condemnation.  So  many  women — and  all  faithful 
to  a  standard,  all  submissive,  devoted,  "  well-organized. ' J 
Very  few  had  been  wives  and  mothers;  but  they  had  their 
glory:  they  had  upheld — how  did  her  father  put  it? — "up- 
held a  wonderful  tradition  of  feminine  dignity."  They 
had  earned  their  commemoration  on  the  church  wall.  It 
would  have  been  a  serious  question  whether  they  might 
not  resent  the  invasion  of  this  place  by  any  one  like  Letty, 
but  that  departed  Moncktons  seemed  so  much  more  dead 
than  other  dead  people  (except  when  they  stared  at  you 
out  of  portraits  and  startled  you  by  their  likeness  to  the 
living). 

They  condemned  her,  certainly;  but  with  a  distant, 
impersonal  condemnation.  It  was  rather  that  the  fact  of 
them  condemned  the  fact  of  her. 
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No  condemnation  issued  forth  from  the  tablet  on  which 
her  gaze  was  fixed.  It  stood  for  sheer  inscrutability.  More 
or  less  consciously,  she  willed  to  pierce  behind  it.  If  there 
was  nothing  behind  it,  how  could  that  man  and  woman 
have  dared  to  laugh  ?  If  her  father 's  account  were  true — 
if  Felicia  had  been  practically  non-existent,  a  thing  un- 
made, a  mere  potentiality,  until  she  became  the  wife  of 
Giles  Monckton — then  what  could  there  have  been  to 
laugh  at? 

Very  gradually  her  craving  found  its  focus.  In  this 
bitter  dilemma  of  possessing  a  self  that  couldn't  be  man- 
aged; that  came  to  life  on  its  own  conditions — conditions, 
moreover,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  lot :  a  self  that  was 
perpetually  on  guard  in  its  ordained  environment;  incap- 
able of  adaptation,  though  that  were  its  only  way  of  happi- 
ness; aloof,  ineffectual,  yet  instinct  with  gnawing, 
importunate  vitality — in  such  a  dilemma,  she  craved  for 
sympathy,  or  at  least  for  enlightenment. 

If  she  could  understand:  if  Felicia,  if  any  one,  could 
make  her  understand!  .  .  . 

But  what  could  Felicia  do,  behind  her  brass — her  shin- 
ing, nailed-down  brass?  If  she  had  the  power,  could  she 
also  have  the  courage  to  slip  her  label,  to  show  herself  as 
anything  more  than  the  wife  of  Giles  Monckton?  And 
those  people  who  had  laughed  at  the  brass — would  they 
ever  come  again?  .  .  . 

She  had  taken  no  count  of  time.  It  grew  darker  in  the 
church.  The  storm,  still  raging,  had  brought  premature 
dusk.  Somebody  came  in  and  lighted  candles  on  the  altar. 
She  stirred,  then  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  with  a  touch  of 
panic.  Unless  she  made  haste,  she  would  be  "caught"  by 
Evensong,  which  no  one  attended  except,  occasionally,  a 
member  of  the  vicar's  household.  She  had  no  desire  to 
take  part  in  a  religious  service;  it  could  mean  nothing  to 
her  just  now  but  the  cult  of  a  great  Unknown  that  seemed 
more  than  ever  impenetrable  in  view  of  her  vain  reaching- 
out  to  the  lesser,  merely  human,  unknown  whom  yet  she 
so  intimately  needed. 
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Her  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the  side  door  when  Mr. 
Bullen's  roses,  by  a  faint  breath,  reminded  her  of  their 
shattered  existence.  They  reminded  her  of  other  things— 
chiefly,  that  she  was  going  home;  going  home  with  ab- 
solutely nothing  gained.  Those  formless,  wild  hopes  that 
she  had  carried  out  into  the  wind  and  the  rain — they  were 
more  utterly  perished  than  their  token  at  her  bosom. 

Slowly  she  unfastened  the  wilted  blossoms;  then,  step- 
ping back  with  a  swift,  furtive  movement,  threw  them 
under  the  wall,  below  the  memorial  brasses — scattering 
their  last  petals. 

She  lingered  a  moment  with  her  eyes  upon  them.  They 
looked  strangely,  lying  there — a  spot  of  impudent  disorder ; 
a  dark  eyesore  on  the  smooth  stone  paving,  in  that  cold 
sanctuary  of  the  Moncktons.  .  .  .  Dark,  for  there  was  no 
light  to  show  their  color;  but  of  a  warm,  rich,  vital  dark- 
ness, as  though  it  had  been  a  stain  of  blood. 


PART  TWO 

VII 

"AUNT  L^TITIA,  are  you  busy?" 

Miss  Monckton,  senior,  looked  up  from  her  writing- 
table  as  Letty  closed  the  door  and  came  forward. 

"I  am  certainly  occupied,  my  dear,  but  not  too  much 
so  to  attend  to  you.  Would  you  like  to  sit  down?'* 

Letty  chose  an  uncomfortable  chair  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  studied  the  points  of  her  shoes. 

"I  just  came  to  say,  Aunt  Lcetitia"  (she  detected  in 
her  own  voice  the  complacent  sing-song  of  a  good  child  at 
Sunday-school),  "that  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  could 
decide  after  all  not  to  leave  us." 

"That's  nice  of  you,  Letty.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
But  I  do  feel  sure  that  the  decision  I  have  come  to,  after 
weeks  of  anxious  thought,  is  the  wisest  and  happiest  for 
us  all." 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"In  time  you  will.  'If  you  thought  a  little,  you  would 
begin  to  see  at  once.  It  has  not  been  quite  easy  for  you, 
has  it,  to  take  your  proper  place  in  a  house  of  which  you 
didn't  feel  yourself  to  be  absolute  mistress?" 

"Still,  things  have  rubbed  along." 

'Rubbing  along'  isn't  good  enough — certainly  not 
for  your  father,  and  it  oughtn't  to  be  for  you.  It  will  be 
better  for  you  to  have  a  scheme  of  life  which  is  your  own, 
and  which  interests  you." 

"Better?  Wouldn't  you  be  afraid  of  my  scheme  being 
perfectly  rotten?" 

Aunt  La3titia  couldn  't  help  wincing ;  but  she  graciously 
kept  her  eyebrows  in  their  place. 
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"I  am  inclined  to  say,  Letty,  that  even  what  you  call  a 
'rotten'  scheme  would  be  better  than  none  at  all." 

That  revealed  a  surprising  breadth  of  outlook.  Letty 
cast  about  for  fresh  arguments. 

*  *  Father  might  suffer,  left  to  my  tender  mercies. ' ' 
I  won't  believe  you  would  allow  that  to  happen." 
;I  might/'  Letty  urged,  " through  being  thoughtless 
and  ignorant." 

' You  are  not  as  ignorant  as  you  sometimes  pretend," 
said  Aunt  La3titia  calmly;  "and  I  don't  know  about  your 
being  really  thoughtless.  It  is  more  that  you  are  rather  flip- 
pant, and  jealous,  and  self-willed.  For  your  father's  sake, 
and  under  his  influence,  I  am  sure  you  will  fight  against 
those  tendencies.  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear,  as  you 
have  been  with  me.  If  one  can  trust  your  father  to  you, 
it  is  because  one  so  confidently  trusts  you  to  him." 

"If  one  can  trust  him  to  you!  .  .  ."  For  an  instant 
Letty 's  cheek  was  flushed  with  anger ;  but  the  anger  gained 
no  real  ascendancy:  she  crushed  it  down  as  irrelevant,  in- 
consistent— as  belonging  to  an  attitude  of  mind  which,  for 
her  present  private  necessity,  had  had  to  be  abandoned. 

"Don't  you  think  he'll  be  dull,  Aunt  La3titia,  with 
only  me  to  talk  to  ? " 

"Not  if  you  make  an  effort  to  share  his  interests.  You 
can  be  a  very  bright,  intelligent  companion  when  you 
choose.  Besides,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  that  are 
beyond  you,  he  will  always  have  Cousin  Maurice.  And 
I  expect  that  a  great  deal  of  your  time  will  be  spent  in 
acting  as  his  amanuensis,  if  he  goes  forward  with  his 
projected  book." 

"I'm  not  such  a  good  secretary  as  Eva." 

"You  haven't  got  Eva's  concentration,  nor  her  staying- 
power.  Still,  your  father  thinks  that  he  did  keep  you  too 
closely  at  work  on  the  catalogue.  Eva  has  a  more  seden- 
tary disposition,  and  she  was  deeply  interested.  I'm  glad 
to  think  she  had  the  pleasure  and  credit  of  helping  him  to 
finish  it.  But  I  shouldn't  be  glad  to  see  you  waive  the 
privilege  of  helping  with  your  father's  book.  It  will  be 
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an  education  for  you  in  itself,  and  ought  to  prove  a  most 
inspiring  task.  If  I  know  you  at  all,  Letty,  as  I  surely 
must  by  this  time,  I  should  say  that  you  could  manage  to 
apply  yourself  seriously  to  something  that  touched  your 
imagination  and  held  your  interest. " 

"Wouldn't  it  be  safer,  though,  if  Eva  were  at  hand, 
just  in  case ?" 

"And  what  about  Eva?"  Aunt  Laetitia  said  with  some 
asperity.  "Aren't  you  rather  forgetting  her  point  of 
view  ?  I  agree  that  with  her  unselfishness  and  her  practical 
ability  she  must  be  an  asset  to  any  household;  but  one 
wants  some  better  vocation  for  her  than  to  be  at  hand 
'just  in  case.'  Here,  she  can  have  no  real  duties  if  you 
do  yours.  But  I  shall  be  glad  of  her,  as  I  always  have 
been.  She  can  be  very  useful  to  me,  both  in  the  house  and 
in  connection  with  the  various  small  works  that  I  try  to  do 
outside. ' ' 

"She  liked  living  here  and  seeing  so  much  of  father. 
She  adores  him." 

' '  You  are  too  fond,  Letty,  of  exaggerated  phrases.  And 
whatever  Eva's  own  private  wishes  might  happen  to  be, 
she  would  always  realize  that  her  best  proof  of  affection 
for  her  uncle  is  to  carry  out  his. ' ' 

"But  are  you  sure  that  these  are  father's  wishes?" 
Letty  argued,  desperately. 

That  was  too  much  for  Aunt  Lgetitia's  eyebrows;  they 
went  up,  and  stayed  there. 

'What  a  strange  question!  Has  it  ever  been  the 
custom,  in  our  family,  to  settle  important  issues  without 
frank  and  full  discussion?" 

"No,  never,"  said  Letty,  grown  suddenly  meek.  "I 
know  that  everything  is  decided  in  a  family  council — for 
the  best.  But  I  'm  surprised,  all  the  same.  You  see ' ' — 
she  hesitated,  and  dropped  her  eyes:  extremity  of  need 
may  drive  one  to  any  shift,  but  it  doesn  't  always  blunt  the 
sense  of  shame — "you  see,  Aunt  Lsetitia,  very  soon  after 
we  got  here  father  told  me  he  was  most  anxious  that  his 
home-coming  shouldn't  deprive  me  of  my  second  mother." 
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Aunt  Laetitia's  whole  face  softened — took  on,  indeed, 
an  expression  that  Letty  had  never  seen  there.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  faint  blush. 

"My  dear,  it  pleases  me  very  much  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips  that  you  think  of  me  like  that.  If  anything  could 
alter  my  decision,  it  would  be  this  assurance  that  you  will 
miss  me.  But  I  really  believe  that  I  may  be  more  useful  to 
you  in  London.  Your  father  wouldn  't  wish  you  to  be  tied 
down,  at  your  age,  to  country  interests  alone.  He  has  al- 
ways been  very  large-minded  in  his  views  for  you — you 
remember  how  cordially  he  approved  of  our  little  run  to 
Paris  last  year.  And  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  were  to 
take  you  about  a  little  himself,  later  on;  though  of  course 
he  must  be  rather  travel- weary  just  now.  In  that  case,  my 
house  might  often  be  a  convenient  pied-a-terre — it  would 
save  your  father  from  the  strangeness  and  discomfort  of 
hotels.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  give  it  up" — a  very  brief 
pause  betrayed  the  swift,  anxious  weighing  of  words — 
"your  Cousin  Bernard  would  be  deprived  of  what  he  says, 
in  his  charming  way,  he  looks  forward  to  as  an  l  oasis  in  the 
desert/  " 

The  dejection  of  Letty 's  pose  could  have  held,  for  her 
companion,  only  one  meaning.  Aunt  Lastitia  put  out  her 
hand. 

"Come,  my  dear,  and  kiss  me.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
wish  to  keep  me  here:  to  be  candid,  I  hadn't  realized  that 
you  feel  as  you  do.  Perhaps  we  are  both  rather  reserved 
people;  but  there's  no  harm  in  that,  so  long  as  it  doesn't 
prevent  a  mutual  understanding.  You  and  I  have  reached 
one,  have  we  not?  It  makes  me  very  happy." 

Mere  embracing  is  bad  enough,  if  you  are  not  tem- 
peramentally inclined  for  it;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  petty  dis- 
comfort compared  with  that  of  being  hugged  to  a  trusting 
bosom  in  full  consciousness  of  your  own  viperhood. 

Letty  closed  the  door  of  her  aunt's  sitting-room  behind 
her,  and  went  heavily  across  the  landing  to  her  own,  raked 
from  above  by  rows  of  Monckton  eyes.  .  .  . 
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So  she  was  "in  for"  it.  The  family  had  decreed  that 
she  was  to  be  left  alone  with  her  father.  Nervy,  irrespon- 
sible, uncertain  of  temper,  she  had  doubtless  caused  them 
anxiety  during  these  last  few  months.  The  remedy  (had 
Cousin  Maurice  thought  of  it?  she  wondered)  was  to  force 
her  to  realize  her  responsibilities.  The  family  had  no 
special  apprehensions  in  regard  to  her  father's  peace  and 
comfort,  for  they  believed  that  he  could  "manage"  her. 
And  he  could :  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  so  adept  at 
driving  into  its  deepest  covert  the  vital  thing  that  she 
thought  of  as  herself.  Hitherto,  it  had  always  had  oppor- 
tunities to  venture  forth,  under  cover  of  a  crowd — even 
a  small  crowd,  composed  of  Eva  and  Aunt  Laetitia;  but 
now,  in  that  solitude  a  deux  which  the  family  ordained  for 
her,  it  would  never  get  a  chance  to  breathe  the  outer 
airs.  .  .  . 

What  would  be  the  end  of  her  father's  "management"? 
The  plan  of  her  days  would  no  doubt  conform  passively, 
though  with  apparent  spontaneity,  to  his  expectations.  Her 
friends  and  acquaintances  would  be  those  and  those  only 
on  whom  the  family  had  set  the  seal  of  its  approval.  Some 
interests  and  enthusiasms  might  be  allowed  her,  but  only 
by  way  of  indulgence,  since  they  were  almost  sure  to  be 
considered  childish,  if  not  actually  absurd,  in  themselves. 
Opinions,  upon  all  matters  that  ought  to  concern  her, 
would  be  provided — a  durable,  storm-proof  cloak,  manu- 
factured mainly  by  Cousin  Maurice  for  her  protection  in 
social  intercourse.  No  doubt  she  would  often  be  glad  of 
such  equipment,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  vocation. 

For  vocation  was  what  it  amounted  to,  after  all — voca- 
tion that  couldn't  be  trifled  with.  She  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  hope  that  her  father's  Expectations  (they 
personified  themselves  as  almost  the  ultimate  factor  in 
her  universe)  might  be  modified  or  adapted;  and  she 
couldn't  easily  imagine  their  being  defied.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, that  where  she  was  concerned  they  had  an  uncanny 
power  of  self -fulfilment.  Wasn't  there  a  proof  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  she  had  already,  in  her  thoughts, 
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reverted  to  the  old,  familiar  line  of  least  resistance,  with 
the  intention  of  following  it  right  to  the  end? 

Her  own  question  recurred  to  her:  what  was  the  end? 
Could  she  assume  that  her  yielding  (which  might  make  for 
happiness  of  a  kind)  wouldn't  sooner  or  later  be  brought 
up  sharp  against  inexorable  limits  ? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  there  should  be  any  attempt 
to  coerce  her  in  her  relations  with  Bernard.  ...  She 
knew  (she  could  have  guessed  it  even  without  Aunt 
Laatitia's  guarded  hint)  that  this  matter  of  Bernard  had 
not  been  overlooked  in  the  family  council.  Nothing  ever 
was  overlooked  in  family  councils.  They  wouldn't  have 
discussed  it  in  so  many  words;  with  their  minds  closely 
in  touch,  they  would  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  drag 
such  a  delicate  subject  into  the  open.  But  they  had  faced 
the  question,  and  found  a  possible  solution  that  fitted 
in  beautifully  with  the  solution  of  other  problems.  By 
an  easy  paraphrase,  Aunt  Laetitia's  hint  could  be  made 
to  express  the  ruling  of  the  council:  "Something  has 
disturbed  your  budding  friendship  with  Bernard.  He  has 
rather  mysteriously  kept  away  from  Fairholme  since  your 
last  meeting  with  him.  Of  course,  his  absence  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you;  he  is  very  much  occupied.  But 
you  are  bound  to  see  him  often  if  you  go  to  stay  in  London, 
and  a  new  environment  often  helps  in  such  cases.  So  don't 
lose  heart;  our  decision  is  all  for  the  best." 

What  if  that  were  indeed  to  be  the  goal  ?  Was  it  just  her 
undisciplined  fancy,  or  was  it  a  deliberate  suggestion  flung 
up  by  the  hidden  thing  within  her,  that  plunged  her  sud- 
denly, under  full  daylight,  into  veritable  nightmare?  She 
saw  herself  hammering,  hammering,  with  clenched,  hurt 
fists,  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  brass  tablet.  .  .  . 

There  would  be  something  to  reckon  with  besides  the 
family  wishes,  besides  her  own  natural  impulse  to  be  happy 
(as  best  she  could) — something  that  might  endure  ob- 
scurity, loneliness,  imprisonment,  starvation,  but  would 
rise  up  and  shatter  her  out  of  recognition  before  it  sub- 
mitted to  any  sealing  of  its  doom. 
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She  began  to  grow  afraid  of  it:  she  would  almost 
rather  be  rid  of  it — that  hidden,  watching,  indestructible 
thing.  She  scarcely  knew  even  what  it  was.  Herself? 
That  was  easily  said;  but,  most  of  the  time,  she  seemed 
to  be  strangely  dissociated  from  it.  The  rare  moments 
of  its  freedom  and  glory  were  invariably  paid  for  by  Letty 
Monckton  with  disaster.  And  she  didn  't  really  know  what 
it  wanted.  It  might  reach  out,  sometimes,  with  a  grand, 
free  gesture,  as  if  to  some  clear  objective.  But  it  was 
irresponsible,  futile.  .  .  .  The  end  would  always  be  re- 
treat before  the  family  morale,  or  (which  was  far  worse) 
confusion  under  an  indifference  and  gentle  mockery  like 
Mr.  Bullen's. 

Yes,  she  would  sooner  be  rid  of  it.  ...  After  a 
moment,  she  found  herself  weeping.  .  .  . 

Her  father  knocked  at  the  door,  and  came  in  before 
she  could  make  shift  to  conceal  her  tears.  He  evidently 
noticed  them,  but  without  surprise.  They  could  be  quite 
easily  accounted  for. 

He  drew  up  a  chair  and  seated  himself  beside  her, 
setting  the  tone  of  their  conversation  by  an  affectionate 
pressure  of  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Aunt  Lsetitia  has  been  telling  me  something  of  your 
talk  with  her,"  he  said  tenderly.  "She  is  deeply  touched 
by  your  sorrow  at  losing  her  and  Eva.  For  my  own  part, 
I  couldn't  wish  you  to  be  without  such  a  feeling.  All 
the  same,  I  have  come  now  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cheering  you  up." 

"Thank  you,  father."  The  reply  was  shaky  and  in- 
distinct. "One  should  always  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things,  I  know." 

"I  believe  your  aunt  has  shown  you  what  that  is — 
that  her  keeping  her  own  establishment  in  town  will  mean 
a  kind  of  second  home  for  you.  But  you  know,  Letty,  I 
really  think  there  would  be  a  'bright  side'  to  it  for  you 
and  me,  quite  apart  from  all  other  considerations.  I  don't 
mean  to  minimize  what  your  aunt  and  Eva  have  been  to  us ; 
Heaven  forbid!  Yet  I  can  not  but  welcome  the  prospect 
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of  our  being  'on  our  own.'  We  shall  get  to  know  on* 
other  in  a  way  which  is  only  possible  when  there  is  no  other 
companionship  available  under  the  home-roof.  I  confess 
I  didn't  realize,  at  the  time  of  our  re-union,  that  the 
presence  of  such  near  and  dear  relations  could  in  any  sense 
come  between  us.  But  human  nature,  as  Aunt  Lagtitia  has 
reminded  me,  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  though  at  times  they  may  seem  almost 
absurd.  And  it  appears" — he  smiled  a  little — "that  I 
couldn't  expect  to  have  my  daughter  as  I  wish  to  have  her 
except  at  some  sacrifice  of  lesser — yes,  I  think  I  must  call 
them  lesser,  though  still  very  precious,  ties." 

The  gracious,  even  flow  of  his  speech  worked  upon  her 
now,  as  usual,  with  almost  drug-like  effect.  Calmness 
and  optimism  succeeded  the  turmoil  of  misgiving :  the 
impulse  to  be  happy,  which  a  few  minutes  ago  had  formed 
one  element  in  a  bitter  conflict,  rose  up  with  confidence,  as 
though  inspired  by  a  new  hope  of  satisfaction. 

Was  there  not  some  hope,  after  all?  Her  father,  of 
course,  had  Expectations;  but  wouldn't  there  be  some 
pleasure  in  fulfilling  (up  to  a  point)  the  expectations  of 
one  so  devoted  to  her,  so  gentle,  so  courtly  and  kind? 
Couldn't  she  take  a  pride  in  conforming  to  his  ideal,  just 
as  she  took  a  pride  in  him?  For  she  was  proud  of  him; 
he  was  so  distinguished,  so  handsome — not  really,  in  the 
least,  like  Uncle  Nicholas. 

And  he  made  her  "vocation"  seem  a  very  human 
affair.  He  had  been  lonely  nearly  all  his  life.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  her.  .  .  .  He  wanted  now  to  perfect 
their  relation  as  father  and  daughter.  For  that,  he  had 
agreed  to  a  sacrifice  (it  probably  was  a  sacrifice  to  him — 
dispensing  with  Aunt  Lastitia  and  Eva).  There  was  no 
hint  of  any  ulterior  motive — no  idea,  apparently,  of 
"managing"  her  for  her  good.  His  appeal  was  quite 
simple,  and  not  without  pathos. 

A  new  feeling  stirred  in  her,  inclined  her  toward  him. 
She  didn't  know  that  it  held  a  touch  of  the  maternal; 
she  was  sensible  only  of  being  loved  and  needed. 
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She  had  forgotten  that  he  would  expect  an  answer. 

1  'Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  dear?  I  know  that 
in  a  sense  everything  goes  without  saying  between  you 
and  me;  yet  I  should  like  to  hear  in  words  that  you  feel 
as  I  do  about  our  future." 

She  realized  that  she  was  involved  in  a  "scene" — as 
she  had  been  wont  to  describe  the  kind  of  emotional  inter- 
change that  her  father  from  time  to  time  inflicted  upon 
her.  But  to-day  it  seemed  more  possible  to  "play  up"; 
she  felt  a  sudden  eagerness  to  burn  her  boats. 

"Of  course,  father.  .  .  .I've  wanted  it  so  much, 
really.  Just  to  be  alone  with  you.  We  shall  be  tremen- 
dously happy." 

It  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  hadn't  bent  forward 
and  kissed  her.  .  .  .  She  was  never  adequate  in  response 
to  family  kisses. 

She  saw  his  disappointment. 

1 '  Father,  I  know  I  'm  undemonstrative.   .    .    . ' ! 

"Yes,  we've  all  noticed  that,"  he  said,  rather  sadly. 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything — please  believe  that  it 
doesn't.  It's  only  just  that  I  can't  stand  being  kissed. 
Isn't  it  funny?" 

"If  by  'funny'  you  mean  strange,  my  dear — yes,  I 
think  it  is.  I,  certainly,  don't  quite  understand.  A  dis- 
taste for  indiscriminate  shows  of  affection,  outside  your 
own  family — that  I  should  understand,  and  approve. 
But "  * 

As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb   .    .    . 

"I  don't  feel  sure  that  I  should  mind,  outside  the 
family.  I — I'm  afraid  it's  part  of  something  very  funny 
about  me  altogether.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  could  help  me 
to  understand  ? ' ' 

Sir  Giles  gave  to  this  unexpected  problem  the  concen- 
tration it  demanded.  Letty  waited,  with  an  air  of  meek 
expectancy. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  are  too  intro- 
spective. The  remedy  is  to  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  such 
curious,  morbid  fancies;  then  they  will  die  out.  By  pan- 
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dering  to  them,  you  merely  create  the  impression  in  your 
own  mind  that  you  are  a  very  unusual  sort  of  person, 
who  requires  to  be  explained  to  herself.  But  if  instead  of 
saying  to  yourself:  'I  can't  do  this;  I  can't  do  that — 
isn  't  it  strange  ? '  you  simply  go  forward  and  do  the  things 
in  question,  then  you  will  very  soon  find  that  you  are 
not  different  from  other  people.  It  will  all  come  more 
easily  than  you  thought — whether  it  is  a  question  of  serious 
duty,  or  just  the  trivial  (in  a  way)  yet  deeply  significant 
amenities  of  family  life." 

"Will  it  really?"  Letty  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"That  sounds  so — so  gloriously  simple.1' 

"And  why  not?"  he  answered.  "Life  is  gloriously 
simple,  for  people  of  good  intent." 

They  passed  from  that  topic.  Sir  Giles,  having  dis- 
posed of  it  forever,  was  again  free  to  pursue  the  benevolent 
task  of  cheering  up  his  daughter.  He  proposed  a  farewell 
dinner-party  for  Aunt  Laetitia  and  Eva. 

Letty  acclaimed  the  suggestion — as  she  was  resolved 
to  acclaim  all  his  suggestions  from  this  time  forth. 

"Whom  shall  we  invite?"  she  asked  him. 

"Obviously,  Cousin  Maurice  and  the  girls.  How  I 
wish  that  poor  dear  Cousin  Minnie's  ill  health  didn't  always 
exclude  her  from  our  gatherings." 

"We  shall  want  four  men  to  make  it  even,"  Letty  said. 

"The  family  doesn't  run  to  them!  But  that  gives  me 
an  idea.  If  we  had  our  party  on  a  Saturday  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  getting  Bernard.  He  has  promised  a  week- 
end at  Fairholme  in  the  near  future." 

She  had  brought  that  on  herself.  No  direct  protest 
seemed  possible.  Besides,  she  would  have  to  meet  him, 
sooner  or  later.  And  did  she  really  mind?  Wasn't  the 
prospect  even  a  little  bit  stimulating?  After  her  months 
of  boredom  wouldn't  it  amuse  her,  perhaps,  to  play  with 
her  Cousin  Bernard — for  the  good  of  his  soul? 

"In  that  case,"  she  said,  "we  shall  want  three  men. 
There's  no  point,  is  there,  in  keeping  to  the  family?" 

"I  thought  it  would  seem  more  suitable." 
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"But,  father,  the  Fairholme  party  so  often  comes  to 
dine.  There  would  be  nothing  special  about  it." 

"That's  true,"  Sir  Giles  admitted.  "Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  people  who  would  fit  in  on  an  occasion  which 
must  be  intimate  and  not  quite  without  its  melancholy 
aspect.  The  vicar,  of  course,  has  made  himself  un- 
sympathetic to  us,  though  he  is  pleasant  enough  from  a 
merely  social  point  of  view.  Doctor  Millar  might  be  a 
possibility.  Cousin  Minnie  likes  him,  and  his  interest  in 
her  case  forms  a  real  link ;  besides,  it  is  always  a  privilege, 
and  probably  a  great  advantage,  for  the  village  practitioner 
to  meet  any  one  like  Bernard." 

"But  the  vicar  and  the  doctor  both  have  wives,  so 
they  wouldn't  help  in  our  problem.  What  about  the 
Sanderson  brothers?  They  are  tame  ca —  I  mean,  friends 
of  the  family  at  Fairholme." 

Sir  Giles  didn't  veto  the  proposal;  but  he  looked 
anxious. 

'Ye-es.  Very  pleasant,  well-behaved  young  men.  As 
you  say,  they  are  quite  accepted  at  Fairholme.  But 
I'm  not  sure  whether  Maurice — in  fact,  it  just  occurs  to 
me  that  to  include  them  in  such  a  special  gathering  might 
seem  to  your  Cousin  Maurice  a  rather  too  intimate  pro- 
ceeding. However,  I  will  sound  him." 

Cousin  Maurice  allowed  the  invitation.  Sir  Giles  com- 
municated this  news  to  his  daughter  with  real  pleasure 
that  her  suggestion  should  bear  fruit.  It  would  all  work 
in  most  fortunately.  Cousin  Maurice  had  been  wanting 
to  talk  about  a  new  manure;  but  two  of  the  Sanderson 
brothers  were  convalescent  from  influenza,  and  the  third 
found  himself  too  busy  at  present  to  visit  Fairholme  in 
the  day-time.  Evening  visits  were  useless,  because 
Cousin  Maurice  went  to  bed  at  nine  except  when  he  dined 
out.  Moreover,  his  fresh  bout  of  rheumatism  prevented 
him  from  walking  the  five  miles  to  the  Sandersons'  farm: 
he  had  therefore  been  greatly  inconvenienced.  The  meet- 
ing at  Stensfield  would  be  opportune.  Cousin  Maurice 
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would  bring  with  him  a  small  sample  of  the  manure ;  an 
if   the   talk   after   dinner   should   spin   out,    he    and   the 
eldest  Sanderson  would  of  course  be  excused  from  joining 
the    ladies.      So    it    had    been    a    most    happy    idea    of 
Letty 's.   .    .    . 

She  duly  expressed  gratification ;  then  asked : 
i Why  doesn't  Cousin  Maurice  keep  a  car,  as  he  has 
difficulty  in  getting  about?     He  could  surely  afford  it?" 

Sir  Giles  very  nearly  lifted  his  ej^ebrows;  it  wasn't 
"in  order"  for  the  younger  generation  to  inquire  as  to 
the  means  of  their  elders.  But  he  answered  mildly. 

"Your  Cousin  Maurice  doesn't  care  for  motoring." 

"Cousin  Minnie  might  be  able  to  use  a  car  sometimes." 

"Very  rarely,  I  fear.  And  they  know  that  if  it  should 
be  advised  for  her  we  could  always  make  it  convenient 
to  lend  ours." 

"And  the  girls,"  Letty  persisted.  "It  would  make  a 
lot  of  difference  to  them.  They  have  only  their  bicycles." 

"Between  bicycling  and  walking  they  get  an  amount 
of  exercise  which  they  would  miss  if  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  driving.  Cousin  Maurice  is  very  insistent  on  their 
taking  exercise.  Indeed,  I  happen  to  know  that  his  great 
thoughtfulness  for  their  health  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  decided  him  against  setting  up  any  kind  of  convey- 
ance, when  his  own  rheumatism  had  made  it  seem  other- 
wise desirable.  I  dare  say  he  is  right  in  that,  as  in  every- 
thing. Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
you  take  as  much  exercise  as  you  ought.  .  .  . ' : 

Letty  hastily  changed  the  subject. 


On  the  night  of  the  dinner-party  she  dressed  early. 
Bernard,  clearly,  had  no  belief  in  meeting  an  awkward 
situation  with  shyness  or  diffidence :  he  had  written  to 
say  that  he  would  leave  London  in  the  afternoon,  come 
straight  to  the  Manor,  and  dress  there — thus  saving  him- 
self the  extra  two  miles'  drive  to  his  own  home.  It 
meant,  of  course,  that  he  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her  by  herself.  Well — she  needn  't  take  the  hint  unless 
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she  chose.  Aunt  Lastitia,  no  doubt,  for  diplomatic  reasons, 
would  see  to  it  that  no  one  else  was  ready  to  receive  him : 
in  that  case,  he  would  very  probably  have  to  kick  his  heels 
in  the  drawing-room.  Still,  she  might  happen  to  be  dressed 
in  time;  and  if  so  she  might  decide  to  go  down.  .  .  . 

She  heard  him  arrive;  and  as  she  closed  her  window 
on  the  raw  October  night  she  thought  of  the  Fairholme 
girls,  disappointed  of  Bernard's  car,  setting  out  on  their 
health-giving  trudge  through  dark,  clammy  lanes,  at  a 
pace  set  by  Cousin  Maurice's  infirmity. 

Alice,  for  some  obscure  reason,  was  in  silent  mood. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it;  the  most  voluble 
person  in  the  world  couldn't  make  conversation  if  Alice 
didn't  want  it. 

She  had  laid  out  on  the  bed  a  frock  so  innocuous 
as  to  be  (in  its  owner's  view)  almost  frumpish.  Letty 
looked  at  it  with  disappointment,  but  made  no  protest. 
She  was  dimly  warned  that  argument  might  bring  to  the 
surface  one  of  Alice's  more  disagreeable  veins — the  satiric 
vein,  for  instance,  or  (worse  still),  the  darkly  prophetic. 

When  her  toilet  was  otherwise  complete,  Alice  snapped 
open  a  jewel-case  and  handed  her  the  Monckton  pearls; 
then  remarked  that  Captain  Bernard  had  gone  down-stairs. 

He  stood  before  the  hearth.  Evening  clothes,  and  the 
soft,  shaded  light  of  the  drawing-room,  gave  full  effect  to 
his  tall  figure,  although  it  stooped  a  little,  with  one  arm 
resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  one  slender  hand  translucent 
in  the  glow  from  the  grate.  He  was  looking  down  into 
the  fire,  grave  and  absorbed.  Perhaps  he  really  didn't 
hear  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  tread  of  light 
incoming  footsteps.  At  all  events,  Letty  had  time  to 
receive  an  impression  of  him ;  time  even  to  catch  the 
infection  of  a  mood.  Bernard  was  serious,  his  mind 
confronted  with  big  issues;  expectant,  if  not  wholly  con- 
fident; slightly  burdened  with  memories,  yet  alert  and 
deferential  toward  the  possibilities  of  the  present.  .  .  . 
Slowly  he  raised  his  head,  withdrew  his  arm  from  the 
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mantelpiece,  brought  himself  to  graceful  ereetness.  An< 
still,  for  an  instant,  he  seemed  to  hold  his  reverie :  she  was 
aware  of  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  strange  intentness; 
aware  of  her  own  unique  importance  as  the  objective  of  that 
quiet,  brooding  gaze.  .  .  .  But  some  adjustment  was  tak- 
ing place,  and  until  it  had  been  completed,  there  could  be 
no  word  nor  even  smile  of  greeting. 

Another  instant,  and  she  would  have  felt  foolish.  His 
sensitiveness  to  other  people's  feelings  would  never  let  it 
come  to  that :  before  she  reached  the  hearth  he  had  stepped 
forward  with  a  lithe  movement,  swift  but  unhurrying.  He 
took  her  hand  gently,  bent  over  it,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  his  smile  came — slowly,  happy,  assured,  inviting  re- 
sponse. The  past  was  annihilated.  .  .  .  They  had  been 
foolish,  he  and  Letty;  they  had  got  themselves  into  a  silly 
muddle.  Perhaps  she  had  been  nursing  a  grievance  against 
him ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  been  a  little  put  out  with 
her.  Delia,  very  likely,  had  boggled  in  her  well-meant 
efforts  to  do  what  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  by  the  separation  that  had  given  to  them  both  this 
clearer  perspective,  this  knowledge  of  what  they  really 
meant  to  one  another.  ...  It  was  all  right  now.  She 
would  know  now,  for  he  had  just  offered  her  a  proof  of  it, 
the  profound  respect  in  which  he  held  her ;  and  surely  in  a 
moment  some  glance  or  gesture  of  hers,  or  perhaps  merely 
her  silence  (he  could  quite  understand  silence — could  quite 
appreciate  an  embarrassed  timidity)  would  tell  him  that  his 
return  was  timely,  welcomed.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly,  he 
would  understand  silence. 

But  Letty  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  spoke. 

"Was  it  very  cold  driving?" 

Bernard  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Horribly.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  a 
drive  more." 

"To  which  I  am  meant  to  answer:  'Why?'  and  you  are 
to  say:  'Because' " 

He  laughed.    His  laugh  was  low  and  musical. 

"Exactly.     We  do  seem  to  understand  each  other." 
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* '  That  was  only  an  instance  of  me  understanding  you — 
the  thing  you  hate  most." 

"I've  no  wish  to  dispute  your  claim — and  I  don't  hate 
it."  He  leaned  a  little  toward  her,  and  let  his  fingers 
touch  the  pearls  that  lay  wreathed  in  her  lap.  His  next 
words  were  spoken  deliberately,  reflectively,  albeit  with  a 
hint  of  nervousness.  "If  I  wasn't  more  than  willing  to  be 
understood  by  you,  Letty,  I  shouldn't  have  come." 

That  did  strike  her  into  silence.  She  was  silent  be- 
cause she  didn't  know  so  much  as  the  kind  of  thing  she 
wanted  to  say.  Half  an  hour  ago — five  minutes  ago,  when 
she  came  into  this  room,  she  would  have  been  in  no  doubt 
about  her  answer  to  any  such  words  as  these.  But  she 
couldn't  have  imagined,  beforehand,  the  exact  tone  and 
manner  of  his  speaking;  she  wouldn't  have  been  under  the 
physical  influences  that  worked  upon  her  now. 

Such  words,  considered  apart  from  their  context,  must 
have  seemed  repugnantly  futile,  irrelevant  to  anything  that 
she  desired  of  life;  whereas,  spoken  here,  in  this  quiet 
room,  with  its  light  spread  in  subdued,  many-colored  sheens, 
its  air  warm  and  flower-scented,  its  ample  spaces  melting 
into  friendly,  mysterious  gloom;  spoken  here  by  one  who, 
if  only  in  virtue  of  sheer  virility  and  beauty,  could  never 
seem  negligible;  spoken  here  and  now,  when  she  was  free 
(rather  terribly  free)  of  all  legitimate  pre-occupations — 
they  had  a  kind  of  elemental  Tightness. 

It  had  been  much  the  same  with  her  on  a  night  in  June, 
when,  sitting  beside  her  in  the  darkness  of  the  garden,  he 
had  made  tacit  offering  of  his  lordliness,  creating  in  her  a 
sense  of  lazy  contentment.  That  sense  was  present  to  her 
now — only  just  a  little  disturbed  by  some  under-knowledge 
of  possible  dangers :  the  danger,  for  instance,  that  he  might 
misinterpret  her  silence;  the  danger  that  in  speaking  she 
might  somehow  spoil  the  niceties  of  a  situation  exactly 
suited  to  her  present  humor.  ...  It  was  very  pleasant, 
to  sit  quiet,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  fire,  inhaling  the 
scent  of  hot-house  flowers,  feeling  herself  grow  more  and 
more  lovely  under  Bernard's  gaze.  .  .  . 
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He  was  too  considerate,  too  clever,  to  make  her  disturb 
all  that.  His  voice,  mellow  and  smooth,  won  upon  the 
silence  by  imperceptible  degrees;  she  could  attend  to  it  or 
not,  as  she  liked.  He  was  saying  things,  as  it  were,  on  the 
chance — soothing,  every-day  things  that  couldn't  bewilder 
or  bother  her.  His  work,  his  journey,  the  coming  change 
in  the  Manor  household,  his  sisters,  Cousin  Minnie  .  .  . 
Letty,  at  a  moment  of  her  own  choosing,  drifted  languidly 
into  the  current  of  small-talk. 

There  was  an  air  of  success  about  the  party  that  settled 
itself  to  dinner.  The  occasion  might  be  solemn,  even  a  little 
sad ;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
family  affection  and  good  will.  This  was  indicated  by  Sir 
Giles'  benign,  comprehensive  glance  round  the  table.  As 
co  the  presence  of  the  Sandersons,  it  made  the  farewell  trib- 
ute more  formal,  and  therefore  more  impressive.  It  also 
gave  excuse  for  a  show  of  genial  festivity,  which,  had  there 
been  no  merely  ceremonial  guests  to  entertain,  might  have 
been  thought  misplaced.  His  good  spirits  kindled  to  their 
highest  pitch  when  he  looked  across  at  Letty ;  she  met  a  gaze 
that  positively  glowed  with  satisfaction,  and  knew  quite 
well  that,  owing  partly  to  Alice's  choice  of  her  dress,  partly 
to  the  Monckton  pearls,  she  was  filling  her  role  to  ad- 
miration. .  .  . 

The  Fairholme  girls  were  buoyant  and  bright.  They 
had  had  a  long,  cold  walk,  and  only  Delia  had  taken  pre- 
cautions against  a  red  nose;  but  they  weren't  going  to  let 
such  trifles  as  physical  fatigue  and  a  slightly  marred  ap- 
pearance dull  their  enjoyment  of  a  family  gathering  and  of 
re-union  with  Bernard.  To  Delia,  perhaps,  the  party  meant 
even  more  than  to  the  others.  She  had  contrived,  somehow, 
to  look  her  best.  She  talked  gaily,  boisterously — but  not 
much  to  Philip  Sanderson,  though  he  sat  next  to  her.  Letty 
could  detect  in  her  manner  a  suspicion  of  nervous  strain. 
She  found  herself  thinking  that  Delia  would  be  very  tired, 
and  not  at  all  handsome  or  sparkling,  by  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning. But  no  change  in  her  would  be  noticed  on  the  home- 
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ward  way,  as  she  sat  crushed  among  Maisie  and  Kitty  and 
Cousin  Maurice,  in  Bernard's  car:  whether  that  drive  were 
gloomy  or  cheerful  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence that  had  been  shown  by  Edgar  Sanderson  in  the 
matter  of  manure.  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  if  Cousin 
Maurice's  effort  in  coming  were  not  to  prove  worth  while. 
Maisie  had  looked  anxious  when  they  first  arrived,  for  Cousin 
Maurice,  after  his  walk,  was  the  least  little  bit  disgruntled. 
But  it  would  probably  be  all  right.  When  he  had  finished 
one  plate  of  soup  and  kept  dinner  waiting  while  he  had  an- 
other, he  suddenly  looked  across  Letty  to  Edgar  Sanderson 
on  her  other  side,  and  began  to  talk  manure.  Bad  manners  ? 
Ah,  but  Cousin  Maurice  belonged  to  the  privileged  genera- 
tion. Anyhow,  it  relieved  her  from  any  duty  of  making 
conversation.  And  she  wasn't  bored.  This  seemed  to  her, 
for  some  reason,  an  exceptionally  interesting  party. 

The  table  was  all  wrong;  with  twelve  people  seated 
round  it,  it  couldn't  have  been  got  right  as  regarded  the 
division  of  sexes — except  by  her  relinquishing  her  place  at 
the  head.  And  her  father  hadn't  wished  that.  A  little 
awkwardness  of  arrangement  didn't  matter;  but  it  would 
have  mattered  very  much  (in  a  party  that  included  out- 
siders) if  any  conspicuous  rights  were  ignored.  So  long  as 
Cousin  Maurice  sat  by  Letty,  and  Aunt  Lastitia  by  the  host, 
and  Maisie  on  his  other  hand,  the  chief  claims  would  have 
been  duly  considered — the  best  would  have  been  done. 
There  had  been  a  little  demur  about  Delia  coming  (as  she 
most  conveniently  would)  next  to  Philip  Sanderson.  Might 
Cousin  Maurice But  the  point  had  been  dropped  be- 
cause, of  course,  Letty  wasn't  supposed  to  know.  .  .  . 
Least  said,  soonest  mended. 

Eva  seemed  happy — all  grand  and  puffed  up  with  hap- 
piness. She  had  cause  to  be  so :  it  was  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand the  cause.  Eva  was  very  much  ''in"  this.  Nothing 
would  be  said,  but  every  one  knew  ....  No  one 
could  possibly  fail  to  realize,  whatever  kind  attempts  were 
made  to  gloss  it  over,  that  she  and  Aunt  Lastitia  were  really 
being  driven  away.  They  might  pretend  that  they  were  go- 
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ing  for  Letty 's  good — and  so,  in  a  sense,  they  were;  but 
there  could  have  been  no  question  of  their  going  if  Letty 
had  been  able  to  behave.  It  didn't  hurt  them;  they  were 
used  to  London  life ;  on  the  whole,  they  preferred  it.  They 
had  made  a  sacrifice  in  burying  themselves  in  the  country  to 
look  after  Letty  and  help  her.  But  it  was  a  bad 
business  for  Letty — this  going  of  her  best  friends ;  no  won- 
der she  dressed  quietly  and  was  sitting  so  mum.  She  would 
often  think  about  this  party;  she  would  remember  how 
bright  they  had  all  been — all  but  herself.  Bernard 
was  in  splendid  form — a  little  relieved,  perhaps,  at  not 
being  placed  by  Letty  ?  He  would  have  had  time,  in  his  long 
absence,  to  think  things  over:  that,  too,  might  partly  ac- 
count for  Letty 's  depression.  Eva  glanced  at  her  now  arid 
then  pityingly,  almost  apologetically.  But  what  could  Eva 
do?  She  hadn't  arranged  the  table.  And  she  must  help  to 
make  things  "go."  However,  she  wouldn't  seem  to  monop- 
olize any  one;  she  would  divide  herself  between  Bernard 
and  the  youngest  Sanderson.  Only  it  was  difficult,  quite 
difficult,  to  give  to  each  the  big  share  of  her  attention  that 
he  wanted.  Men  always  made  a  set  at  the  women  who  could 
draw  them  out.  .  .  .  Her  head,  Letty  thought,  must  be 
getting  dizzy  with  its  quick,  sprightly  turning  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  Sanderson  brothers  seemed  ill  at  ease.  That  was 
quite  in  order.  Moncktons,  as  a  clan,  could  scarcely  do 
themselves  full  justice  without  the  stimulus  of  recognized 
superiority  in  manners,  intelligence,  conversational  ability, 
to  say  nothing  of  physique.  The  Sandersons  might  be  ad- 
equate in  their  own  humble  place  and  at  their  own  small 
job;  but  it  wasn't  surprising  that  Edgar  Sanderson,  for  in- 
stance, should  flinch  under  Cousin  Maurice's  fusillade  of 
questions  and  comments  on  agricultural  problems — aware 
as  he  must  be  that  the  least  hesitation  in  answering  would 
be  held  to  imply  ignorance  or  weakness  of  mind.  As  to 
Philip  Sanderson,  for  him  it  was  probably  a  great  event  to 
be  Delia's  partner  at  a  formal  dinner;  but,  naturally,  he 
couldn't  make  much  of  it,  with  the  awful  risk  that  Aunt 
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Lsetitia  might  at  any  moment  turn  her  stateliness  toward 
him,  or  that  Cousin  Maurice,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  might  fix  him  with  an  eye  that  held  glinting  memory 
of  past  presumptions.  Philip  said  little,  and  that  little  in 
a  mumbling  voice.  The  Moncktons  would  not  have  for- 
given him  for  trying  to  improve  the  occasion  with  Delia; 
but  they  would  bear  him  no  ill-will  whatever  for  the  furtive 
glances  wherewith  he  sought  to  discover  which  fork  or  knife 
was  meant  to  be  used. — John,  the  youngest,  evidently  found 
himself  more  comfortably  placed.  He  appeared  to  be  even 
less  proficient  in  conversation  than  were  his  brothers;  but 
Eva,  tearing  herself  away  at  intervals  from  her  cousin 
Bernard's  ambiguities  and  cryptic  gallantries,  made  no 
great  demands  upon  him.  He  responded  with  a  touching 
eagerness  and  gratitude  to  her  remarks  about  the  weather, 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  advantages  of  life  in  London. 
He  must  feel  that  he  was  (miraculously)  passing  muster. 
Yet  even  John,  it  seemed,  had  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
In  the  first  place,  his  eyes  would  keep  turning,  as  by  mag- 
netic attraction,  to  his  young  hostess  at  the  head  of  the 
table :  that  meant,  each  time,  a  moment  of  hideous  confusion 
when  the  sparkling  torrent  of  Eva's  graciousness  was  di- 
rected upon  him  again;  for  he  would  know  of  course,  that 
a  woman  should  never  find  a  man  preoccupied,  unready, 
for  such  a  reason.  And,  for  another  thing,  he  couldn't 
reach  the  salt.  A  word  to  Cousin  Maurice  would  have  put 
that  right;  but  some  words,  to  some  people,  can  never  be 
spoken.  Letty,  through  several  courses,  watched  him  suf- 
fering for  want  of  salt.  Then  she  told  Cousin  Maurice 
to  pass  it  to  him.  Cousin  Maurice,  arguing,  with  gesticula- 
tions, a  point  that  Edgar  Sanderson  hadn't  disputed,  failed 
to  hear  her  request.  Letty  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
smiled  straight  into  John  Sanderson's  eyes.  He  flushed  to 
his  temples.  Eva  swiftly  reclaimed  him.  But  Eva  gave 
him  no  salt. 

Kitty  hadn't  any  one  in  particular  to  talk  to;  but  her 
sweet,  plump,  vapid  face  was  suffused  with  happiness.  Why 
not  ?  She  was  warm  and  rested  at  last ;  she  had  on  her  best 
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frock ;  the  things  she  ate  were  extraordinarily  nice ;  and  she 
found  herself  in  company  that  couldn't  be  bettered  if  you 
traveled  all  over  the  world. — Maisie,  too,  was  enjoying  in- 
tervals of  placid  silence.  But  her  face  was  never  vacant 
like  Kitty's:  on  the  occasions  when  she  felt  able  to  relax 
from  her  normal  task  of  good-humored  scolding  and  manag- 
ing, it  still  retained  its  look  of  watchfulness.  ...  If  hens 
could  be  said  to  have  faces,  Maisie 's  face  just  now  was  like 
a  hen's  when  all  her  chickens  are  content  and  out  of  mis- 
chief. She  looked  satisfied;  but  she  watched.  Cousin 
Maurice  was  her  chief  concern ;  then  Delia,  very  handsome 
to-night  and  (perhaps  not  unnaturally)  elated,  but  behav- 
ing quite  as  they  would  all  wish.  And  sometimes  she  spared 
a  glance  for  Letty — poor,  dear  little  Letty,  forlorn,  far  re- 
moved from  Bernard,  the  least  bit  unhappy,  perhaps,  about 
his  attentions  to  Eva?  Her  poor,  darling,  foolish  little 
Letty,  who  would  find  (if  Maisie  wasn't  very  much  mis- 
taken) that  it  came  all  right  in  the  drawing-room,  after 
dinner.  .  .  . 

Oh,  heavens !  Why  didn't  a  door,  a  window  burst  open, 
and  let  something  in?  Why  didn't  something,  some  one, 
break  in? — something  cold,  callous,  sneering,  irresponsible, 
unimpressed  and  unimpressionable,  that  would  ruthlessly 
cut  through  the  smug,  thick  atmosphere,  fling  into  con- 
fusion, collectively  and  severally,  these  minds  that  were 
holding  a  positive  orgy  of  self-expression.  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  those  wretched  three  who  supplied  the  stimulus;  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  her,  Letty,  before  whom  the  minds  were 
spreading  themselves  with  horrid  distinctness.  Her.  ears 
sang  a  little,  thanks  to  Cousin  Maurice's  steady  boom.  You 
can  make  any  sound  from  a  singing  in  your  ears.  .  .  . 
For  an  instant  it  became  to  her  the  fluctuating  uproar  of 
wind  and  rain,  with  an  undertone  that  was  steady,  mechan- 
ical— the  whirr  of  approaching  wheels.  Across  her  field  of 
vision  there  was  a  coming,  a  passing  .  .  .  the  swift  image 
of  a  figure  nonchalant,  utterly  detached.  Not  for  him 
would  the  doors  burst  open.  He  threw  no  glance,  not  the 
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most  cursory  glance,  toward  this  place.  Why  should  he? 
If  any  one  wanted  him,  let  her  go  out,  into  wind  and 
rain.  .  .  . 

She  didn't  know  that  she  had  grown  pale,  that  her  eyes 
were  set  and  glistening,  that  they  had  fixed  themselves  on 
Bernard's  face.  She  was  aware  only  of  a  slow,  warm  com- 
pulsion, as  though  some  one  friendly  and  familiar  were  try- 
ing to  wake  her  out  of  sleep.  Very  gradually,  recognition 
came :  Bernard 's  eyes  were  fuller,  deeper,  more  possessive, 
more  kind  than  she  had  ever  known  them.  Eva  gaped  at 
him — in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  he  had  forgotten  her 
existence.  Letty's  perception  of  that  was  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  joy  in  being  awake.  She  smiled  at  Bernard ; 
she  looked  kindly  upon  Eva.  What  disgusting  thoughts  she 
had  had  about  every  one ! — but  especially  about  Eva.  Poor 
Eva,  who  was  likely  to  remain  'poor.'  It  was  the  way  of 
things,  but  it  seemed  unfair. 

Cousin  Maurice  was  behind  with  his  charlotte  russe. 
While  he  tried  to  catch  up,  she  addressed  a  remark — almost 
her  first — to  Edgar  Sanderson.  No  offense  was  given  by 
this,  for  Cousin  Maurice  really  had  exhausted  the  subject 
of  manures,  until  such  time  as  his  sample  could  be  shown; 
and  even  he  wouldn  't  produce  that  at  a  dinner-table.  The 
interval  of  hurried  munching  gave  him  time  for  an  adjust- 
ment to  fresh  topics.  He  put  his  spoon  and  fork  together 
with  a  clatter,  then  turned,  in  cheerful  benignity,  toward 
Letty,  whom  he  had  hitherto  ignored. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  you  and  your  father  have 
been  having  a  very  bad  time  lately.  But  I'm  glad  to  say 
I've  found  the  solution  of  your  difficulty." 

This  opening  surprised  and  disconcerted  her :  what 
could  he  be  talking  about?  But  her  inquiring  glance  was 
accompanied  by  a  smile. 

"You  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  announced.  "You 
mustn't  stand  it.  You  won't  stand  it.  I've  racked  my 
brains  to  think  of  the  most  effective  protest  for  you.  If 
you  made  a  clean  cut,  some  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
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your  father's  position  on  the  parish  council.  That  would 
never  do.  He  must  make  himself  felt  on  the  council,  as" 
(he  lowered  his  voice)  "your  dear  Uncle  Nicholas  did;  and 
I  hope  that  when  he's  thoroughly  got  the  hang  of  it  all, 
there'll  be  more  of  the  iron  hand  and  less  of  the  velvet 
glove.  So  you  must  continue  to  attend  the  eight  o'clock 
services.  But  you  won't  go  any  more  at  eleven.  The 
Squire's  pew  will  be  empty  at  eleven — for  the  first  time  in 
centuries;  and  all  the  village  will  know  the  reason  why." 

Only  the  first  few  sentences  had  been  spoken  to  Letty 
alone.  The  whole  table  was  silent  now ;  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Cousin  Maurice.  But  almost  immediately  the  Sander- 
son brothers  dropped  theirs — fearing,  perhaps,  some  chal- 
lenge that  should  reveal  the  indefiniteness  of  their  ' '  church 
views."  Sir  Giles,  thus  wrenched  away  from  a  congenial 
talk  with  his  sister  and  Maisie,  took  a  moment  to  get  his 
bearings;  and,  in  that  moment,  looked  very  nearly  foolish. 

* ' Quite  so — quite  so, ' '  he  said.  ' '  It  might  be  an  effective 
protest.  But  where  should  we  go  on  Sundays  at  eleven?" 

"You  will  corne  to  Fairholme,  of  course.  There's  noth- 
ing against  our  man,  except  that  he's  inclined  to  be  milk- 
and-watery.  Don't  you  agree?"  Entirely  without 
warning,  Cousin  Maurice's  gaze  had  swept  the  Sanderson 
trio.  They  started;  they  blushed;  they  agreed.  "But,  as 
you  know,  I  preach  myself  once  every  Sunday,  and  I  shall 
be  quite  willing  at  present  to  make  it  the  morning  rather 
than  the  evening." 

"That,  certainly,  would  be  an  attraction,"  Sir  Giles 
said  gratefully.  "There's  nothing  against  the  plan  that  I 
know  of.  We  don't  usually  take  the  car  out  on  Sundays; 
but  in  India,  of  course,  one  often  had  to  break " 

"The  car?  What  d'you  want  with  the  car?  I  should 
think  not  indeed,  on  Sunday.  If  I,  with  my  knee,  can  walk 
the  distance  one  way,  surely  you  can  do  it  both.  Leetitia  is 
a  good  walker,  too ;  all  our  women  are.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  shall  not  have  to  consider  Laetitia  after  to-morrow.  And, 
of  course,  you'll  have  midday  dinner  with  us  before  your 
walk  home." 
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Delia  made  her  voice  heard. 

"Cousin  Giles  always  has  a  siesta  directly  after  lunch. 
And  Letty  does  sometimes." 

For  one  terrible  moment  Cousin  Maurice  was  too  much 
shocked  to  speak. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Maisie,  to  ease  the  situation. 

With  an  effort,  as  though  the  very  muscles  of  his  neck 
were  reluctant,  Cousin  Maurice  turned  to  Letty.  She  had 
seen  Bernard's  mouth  twitch  at  the  corners;  she  had  also 
detected  in  his  glance  at  her  a  humorous  warning  and  ap- 
peal :  she  wasn't  to  "turn  down"  a  scheme  so  convenient  to 
them  both  in  view  of  the  week-end  visits  that  he  would  now 
be  making  as  often  as  possible ;  and  she  was  to  be  indulgent 
to  his  father.  Certainly  Bernard,  by  some  queer  trick,  did 
manage  to  humanize  things.  Was  it  simply  that  he  made 
her  feel  safe,  and  therefore  happy?  Anyhow,  Cousin 
Maurice  suddenly  appeared  to  her  as  a  child — a  rather 
noisy,  overbearing  child,  perhaps,  but  eminently  a  being 
to  be  taken  with  a  light  hand. 

"Yes,  Cousin  Maurice,"  she  said.  "I  do  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things.  Very  often  I  lie  down  in  the  afternoon. 
But  I  might  dispense  with  that  on  the  Sundays.  What  I 
won 't  do  is  to  walk  or  even  bicycle  four  miles  when  I  could 
quite  well  drive.  So  if  we  mayn't  take  out  our  own  car, 
Cousin  Bernard,  whenever  he's  with  you,  will  have  to  fetch 
and  carry  us  in  his." 

Almost  every  one  looked  anxious.  Eva  gulped.  Aunt 
Lsetitia,  for  once,  didn't  raise  her  eyebrows;  she  only 
glanced,  swiftly  and  searchingly,  from  Letty 's  face  to  Ber- 
nard's. Letty  was  departing  from  precedent — as  often,  too 
often,  before.  But  her  clear  voice  had  had,  just  now,  a  ring 
of  assurance,  of  gaiety,  that  must  have  struck  them  all  as 
significant.  Cousin  Maurice  had  evidently  felt  it  to  be  so. 
His  eyes  wandered  down  the  table,  and  rested  on  the  hand- 
some (but  at  this  moment  expressionless)  profile  of  his  son; 
their  look  was  not  difficult  to  interpret — it  merely  asked 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  would  be  allowed  by  Bernard 
in  the  future,  if  any  future  was  really  contemplated. 
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"Well,  well,"  lie  remarked  heavily — since,  by  common 
consent,  the  next  word  lay  with  him,  ' l  all  this,  perhaps,  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  great  point  is  to  make  your  protest. " 

1  i  Letty  and  I  are  very  willing  for  that, ' '  Sir  Giles  said, 
greatly  relieved. 

Were  they?  For  the  first  time  Letty 's  mind  glanced 
upon  the  bigger  issue.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  willing. 
But  still  less — oh,  far  less — was  she  willing,  just  now,  to 
dissociate  herself  from  the  family.  She  wanted  no  more  of 
that  rather  terrible  detachment — no  more  of  those  queer 
visions.  .  .  .  On  the  beaten  track  were  sanity,  safety, 
good  will,  mutual  admiration,  recognition  full  and  generous 
of  each  person's  dues,  and  every  possible  sanction  for  self- 
respect.  On  the  beaten  track  the  right  things  happened. 
Surely,  in  all  other  directions,  lay  chaos  and  disaster.  .  .  . 

As  they  rose  from  the  table,  she  chanced  to  look  at  Delia 
and  Philip.  Already,  her  cousin's  forced  brilliance  had  be- 
gun to  wear  off.  Poor  Delia!  But  the  man  was  hardly 
good  enough  for  a  Monckton. 


VIII 

BERNARD  was  evidently  following  some  unwritten  law  of 
the  family ;  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  that  there  should  be, 
in  old-fashioned  phrase,  a  courtship.  For  Letty,  this  meant 
a  peaceful  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  process:  she  had 
entered  a  haven — she  was  gliding,  through  calm  waters  and 
under  pilotage,  to  her  permanent  moorings. 

There  had  never  been  any  doubt  in  regard  to  Bernard's 
intentions,  since  that  brief  passage  on  the  night  of  the 
party.  True,  there  was  ground  for  speculation;  she  did 
ask  herself,  sometimes,  what  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
marry.  .  .  .  The  nice,  gentle,  pretty  little  cousin  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  family  traditions,  and  was  therefore, 
despite  a  few  regrettable  vagaries  of  temperament,  the 
most  convenient  and  suitable  person  (on  the  whole)  for  the 
hope  of  the  Moncktons  to  settle  down  with?  If  that  were 
it,  wouldn't  he  be  afraid  of  being  bored  stiff?  It  wasn't  as 
if  he  had  had  no  experience  of  the  kind  of  women  who  were 
not  boring.  Perhaps  men — at  any  rate,  Monckton  men — 
expected  their  wives  to  bore  them  stiff,  and  would  be  a 
little  bit  shocked  if  they  didn't.  .  .  .  Here,  again,  was 
one  of  those  sudden,  disquieting  suggestions  that  seemed 
to  Letty  as  not  coming  from  herself ;  and  she  rejected  it  with 
some  violence:  she  couldn't  afford  not  to.  Besides,  it  was 
rather  obviously  untrue  of  Bernard.  He  had  known  an 
aspect  of  her  that  must  surely  have  "put  him  off"  if  he  had 
merely  wanted  a  wife  who  could  be  trusted  to  bore  him.  It 
couldn't  have  been  exactly  a  comfortable  impression  of  her 
that  he  had  carried  away  with  him  in  the  summer,  and  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  interval  to  efface  that  impression ; 
yet  when  he  reappeared,  he  was  very  definitely  her  suitor. 
On  this  thought  she  might  dwell  often  and  gladly;  it  was 
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surely  the  complete  answer  to  all  misgivings.  Bernard 
hadn't  got  Expectations.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
worst  of  her  as  well  as  with  the  best.  She  wouldn  't  need  to 
live  up  to  him.  When  she  was  tired,  or  nervy,  or  irrespon- 
sible, or — provocative,  she  would  make  him  live  down  to 
her. 

She  wondered  sometimes  what  he  was  doing  about  the 
lady  with  the  languishing  eyes.  At  every  meeting  she  meant 
to  ask  him ;  under  the  circumstances,  it  couldn  't  be  too  in- 
timate a  subject.  But,  somehow,  she  never  did.  Bernard 
was  taking  it  all  so  seriously.  Without  making  their  inter- 
course heavy,  he  nevertheless  constrained  her  to  feel  that  it 
was  hedged  about  with  sanctities.  On  some  topics  she  might 
be  as  flippant  as  she  chose,  and  he  would  laugh  indulgently ; 
but  she  wasn't  to  be  flippant  in  regard  to  anything  that 
concerned  their  tacitly-understood  relation.  Well,  never 
mind.  .  .  .  She  could  say  what  she  liked,  when  once  they 
were  actually  engaged. 

The  departure  of  her  aunt  and  cousin  didn't  seem  to 
make  the  kind  of  difference  that  had  been  intended.  Of- 
ficialty,  no  doubt,  she  alone  was  now  responsible  for  "  run- 
ning" the  house;  but  she  wasn't  conscious  of  burdensome 
duties.  If  they  existed  and  were  neglected,  no  one  appeared 
to  suffer.  The  house  ran  itself,  smoothly  and  happily.  The 
servants  liked  her,  and  served  her  well  (only  Alice  seemed 
to  like  her  a  little  less  than  formerly). 

But,  as  it  happened,  she  found  herself  much  more  will- 
ing for  definite  occupation  than  she  had  been  in  the  days 
when  Aunt  LaBtitia  and  Eva  and  Maisie  were  urging  it 
upon  her.  She  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  analyze  her 
need  of  it ;  already  she  was  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
her  father's  warnings  against  introspection.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  just  going  on  quietly  and  taking 
-whatever  came.  It  wasn't  always  quite  easy:  she  still  had 
her  restive  moods ;  and  sometimes  a  foolish,  probably  hyster- 
ical, impulse  would  cause  her  to  revolt  suddenly  at  quite 
trivial,  ordinary  things — such  as  the  noise  of  Cousin  Mau- 
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rice  eating  soup  on  Sundays,  or  her  father's  obstinate 
propensity  for  kissing  her,  morning  and  evening,  on  both 
cheeks.  But  she  thought  she  was  learning  that  such  dis- 
comforts didn't  really  make  life  unlivable;  now  and  then 
it  was  even  possible,  since  she  knew  just  when  these  things 
would  happen,  to  harden  herself  beforehand.  And  there 
was  always,  not  far  ahead,  the  prospect  of  relief,  com- 
pensation— the  luxury  of  Bernard's  homage,  of  his  pic- 
turesque, fastidious  love-making.  He  was  careful  that  she 
should  never  be  left  too  long  without  enjoying  the  sense 
(his  especial  gift  to  her)  that  all  must  be  right  in  a  world 
where  her  claims  were  so  magnificently  and  suitably  honored. 

Still,  for  some  reason,  she  wanted  occupation.  She  was 
therefore  as  fervent  as  the  rest  of  the  family  in  entreating 
her  father  to  begin  his  book. 

For  a  little  while  he  demurred,  probably  through  genu- 
ine diffidence;  he  had  believed  in  himself  as  an  admin- 
istrator, but  had  never  seriously  tested  the  proficiency  of 
his  pen.  Then  some  matter  of  business  took  him  to  London 
and  brought  him  again  into  touch  with  members  of  his 
Service.  He  returned  from  that  visit  in  a  quiet,  grave 
mood.  He  had  a  private  consultation  with  Cousin  Maurice. 
Finally,  he  told  Letty  that  the  moment  did  really  seem  ripe 
for  his  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience. 
As  she  must  know  (for  of  course  she  read  the  papers), 
Indian  problems  threatened  to  become  even  more  acute 
than  they  had  been  for  him.  He  had  made  a  point,  during 
his  stay  in  London,  of  studying  at  first  hand,  when  op- 
portunity permitted,  the  views  of  the  younger  men.  He 
had  talked  with  officials  at  the  India  Office.  He  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  growing  danger  of  in- 
judicious policy — due  to  some  strange  infection  of  nervous- 
ness, showing  itself  under  different  forms.  His  diagnosis 
applied,  he  was  sure,  both  to  the  sentimentalists  who 
were  always  fussing  about  non-existent  evils  and  to  those 
headstrong,  undiscriminating  advocates  of  force  majeure 
who  would  imperil  British  rule  by  the  very  excess  of  their 
precautions.  There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  further 
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question  as  to  his  duty.  Cousin  Maurice  was  very  definite 
about  it;  and,  indeed,  knowing  what  Maurice's  view  would 
be,  he  had  already  made  preliminary  arrangements  with  a 
publisher.  He  would  set  to  work  immediately  on  a  book 
to  be  called  The  Psychology  of  India.  Rather  a  misleading 
title,  in  a  way;  for  of  course  his  main  point  would  be  to 
show  that  the  Indian  peoples  had  no  collective  and  coherent 
psychology — or  that  if  they  had,  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  truckling  to  it ;  that  their  affairs  cried  out 
for  a  policy  of  breezy  common  sense;  that  the  habit  (too 
common  among  Indian  officials)  of  theorizing,  probing  be- 
neath the  surface,  drawing  analogies — in  short,  of  regard- 
ing government  as  an  analytic  science,  when  it  should  only 
be  a  brisk,  hand-to-mouth  enforcement  of  law  and  order, 
must  necessarily  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  The 
truth  of  this  view  had  actually  been  confirmed  again  and 
again  by  the  blunders  of  his  subordinates  (though  he  should 
keep  the  book  as  free  as  possible  from  invidious  personal 
criticism),  and,  conversely,  by  what  he  thought  he  might 
venture  to  call  his  own  successes  against  heavy  odds.  Yes, 
a  misleading — or,  rather,  a  paradoxical  title ;  but  the  touch 
of  satire  would  not  be  without  value. 

Letty  agreed,  sympathized,  encouraged — offered  her- 
self for  whatever  humble  task  he  might  think  her 
equal  to.  She  couldn't  write  shorthand,  nor  use  a  type- 
writer, but  she  could  take  down  his  script  very  quickly 
from  dictation,  and  make  a  fair  copy  of  it  in  her  leisure 
hours.  Sir  Giles  feared  that  this  plan  would  involve  her 
in  too  much  work;  he  recalled  her  little  breakdown  over 
the  catalogue.  But  his  eagerness  to  begin,  and  his  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  her  cooperation,  made  him  very  ready  to 
be  reassured. 

"It  was  hot  weather,  of  course/'  he  said  contentedly. 
"And  I  think,  too,  that  you  are  getting  more  acclimatized 
to  this  place.  You  have  looked  altogether  better  and 
stronger  lately. ' '  And  for  a  moment  his  eyes  dwelt  on  her 
with  a  very  warm  glow  of  affection :  he  couldn  't,  of  course, 
fail  to  know  the  reason  of  this  improvement. 
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Before  the  middle  of  November  she  had  entered  upon 
routine.  There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  having  too 
much  time  on  her  hands.  She  found  scant  leisure  for  social 
intercourse;  although,  freed  from  Aunt  Lretitia's  chaperon- 
aye,  she  would  readily  have  sought  and  enjoyed  it  within 
the  rather  narrow  limits  of  the  neighborhood.  But  for  the 
moment  she  was  content  with  a  home-bound  life — the  more 
so  because  it  seemed  likely  that,  not  many  weeks  ahead,  she 
would  be  required  to  emerge  under  a  halo  of  glory  and 
romance. 

She  yielded  with  docility  to  her  father's  prescription 
of  a  brisk  walk  once  a  day.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
very  cold.  She  didn  't  dislike  her  solitary  outings ;  it  wasn  't 
as  if  she  had  to  think,  or  were  disposed  to  think,  even  on 
these  occasions.  She  was  obliged  to  walk  quickly ;  and  quick 
walking  in  order  to  keep  warm  is,  like  other  forms  of  phys- 
ical enjoyment,  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the  whole  at- 
tention. And  it  wasn't  as  if  she  had  to  go  in  any 
particular  direction.  When  Rex  was  too  self-opinionated 
in  the  matter,  she  gave  him  permission  to  run  away;  for 
herself,  she  could  take  a  very  good  walk  and  never  once 
come  in  view  of  the  poplars  on  a  certain  ridge.  .  .  . 

In  a  waning  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
she  dallied  a  little  on  the  homeward  way,  revelling 
in  a  more  than  usually  acute  sense  of  well-being.  The  air 
had  a  special  "tang"  to  it — best  described,  she  thought,  as 
the  "smell  of  Christmas. "  There  was  color,  also — a  won- 
derful, metallic  blue.  On  one  hand,  through  the  dark,  frost- 
powdered  branches  of  a  Scotch  fir,  she  could  see  the  sun  as 
a  red  ball ;  on  the  other,  just  rising  above  a  meadow  slope, 
was  the  primrose-colored  moon.  Before  her  gleamed  the 
first  lights  of  Stensfield  village.  She  luxuriated,  as  an  artist 
might,  in  the  beauty  of  this  place  at  this  moment;  but  it 
was  a  very  personal,  intimate  feeling  of  anticipation  that 
gave  the  keenest  edge  to  her  pleasure.  Besides  the  actual 
beauty  that  every  one  might  see,  there  was  an  intangible 
promise  of  something  only  for  her — or  was  it  for  her  and 
.another?  Of  course,  in  a  way;  yet  the  "other"  was,  to 
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her  present  perception,  merely  an  instrument  through 
which  should  be  given  to  her  certain  things  that  she  de- 
sired. The  smell  of  Christmas — it  was  always  pungent  and 
exciting;  but  this  year,  for  her,  it  heralded  more  than  a 
festive  season.  At  Christmas,  if  not  before,  she  would  find 
herself  engaged. 

There  was  a  ring  of  rather  heavy,  tired  footsteps  on  the 
hard  road.  A  black-coated  figure  came  into  sight.  The 
vicar,  on  his  cold  interminable  round.  .  .  .  For  an  instant 
Letty  demurred  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him;  as  it 
chanced,  she  had  not  come  across  him  since  the  momentous 
desertion  of  the  Squire's  pew.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it — and  what  on  earth,  after  all,  did  it  matter  ?  She  walked 
on,  with  a  smile  ready;  fortified,  too,  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  (in  her  pretty  winter  clothes  and  with  her  cheeks 
healthily  aglow)  by  no  means  an  unattractive  person  to 
meet.  She  was  even  prepared  to  stop,  if  the  vicar  should 
seem  inclined  to. 

He  did.  His  smile  was  quite  as  friendly  as  hers,  despite 
the  accompanying  glance  of  swift,  shrewd  inquiry. 

"I'm  glad  to  come  across  you,"  he  began  without  em- 
barrassment. "It's  been  rather  a  heavy  blow,  losing  you 
from  the  parish  mass." 

Letty  was  annoyed:  couldn't  he  see  that  the  subject 
must  embarrass  her  if  it  didn't  embarrass  him?  But  per- 
haps he  did  see,  and  didn't  care. 

She  delicately  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I'm  sorry,  too.  But  don't  you  see  that  it  was  inevit- 
able? For  instance,  the  word  you've  just  used.  .  .  . 
How  could  you  expect  my  family  to  enjoy  going  to  any- 
thing that  was  called  l  mass '  ? ' 3 

' '  I  had  no  such  expectations  of  your  family,  Miss  Monck- 
ton.  And,  to  be  frank,  I'm  afraid  I'm  enough  of  a  time- 
server  not  to  use  the  word  (if  I  can  remember)  in  their 
presence.  But  I  was  speaking  to  you,  and  about  you." 

Letty  looked  at  the  ground.  "Yes — I  understand. 
Only,  you  see,  I  belong  to  the  family.  I — I  can't  very 
well  take  a  line  independently  of  my  father." 
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"You  can't?  Then,  most  certainly,  that's  that.  I  must 
have  been  under  some  misapprehension." 

She  blushed  painfully. 

* '  I  remember  that  one  day — in  the  summer — I  talked  to 
you  rather  foolishly.  .  .  .  I  can 't  remember  exactly  what 
I  said,  but  I  know  I  had  been  thinking  about — my  mother. 
Perhaps  that  gave  you  a  wrong  impression." 

"It  gave  me  a  very  definite  impression."  He  paused, 
and  stood  searching  her  face,  with  an  unwelcome  air  of 
having  all  his  time  at  his  command.  "I  don't  know  if 
you  've  noticed,  but  I  had  that  shelf  put  up  for  the  flowers — 
underneath  your  mother's  tablet.  I'm  afraid  that  Mr. 
Monckton  at  Fairholme  will  expect  your  father  to  protest 
about  it  at  the  next  parochial  meeting. — The  'thin  end  of 
the  wedge '  and  all  that,  you  know ;  it  might  lead  on  to  an 
altar,  and  mass  for  the  departed.  But  it  seemed  too  bad 
that  there  should  be  only  the  floor.  .  .  ." 

She  felt  suddenly  angry.  Then,  in  a  moment,  she 
realized  that  her  anger  was  unreasonable. — It  could  only 
have  been  accidental,  this  reminder  of  an  episode,  a  mood, 
that  she  wanted  to  forget.  He  couldn  't  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing seen  her  roses  lying  there  in  wreckage.  But  the  re- 
minder had  its  effect.  She  looked  at  him  helplessly. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "if  I've  been  tactless. 
I  only  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  had  been  counting,  a  good 
deal,  on  somebody  for  whom  things  were  at  one  time  'dif- 
ficult and  queer';  somebody  in  whom  there  was  a  very 
strong  and,  I  'm  afraid,  tormenting  element  of  the  unknown. 
I  had  counted  on  her  to  help  me  not  inconsiderably  in  cer- 
tain difficulties  of  my  own — difficulties  connected  with  my 
work  here.  I  don't  suppose  you  know  very  much  about  the 
real  problems  of  these  agricultural  districts.  But  even 
without  knowing  much,  you  could  have  cooperated  in  certain 
schemes  that  I  wanted  to  get  going.  I  had  set  what  you 
might  think  unreasonable  store  by  that:  it  seemed  to  me 
that  you  would  have — at  any  rate,  that  you  might  have — a 
rather  unusual  power  of  seeing  straight  into  people.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  it  can't  be." 
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The  glow  had  long  since  faded  from  Letty's  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  were  dim  and  troubled. 

"If  it's  any  comfort  to  you" — she  said  unsteadily— 
"you  were  quite  wrong.  I  shouldn't  have  been  the  least 
use.  My  job  in  life,  if  I've  got  one,  is  something  quite 
different." 

"May  I  ask  what  your  job  seems  to  you  to  be?" 

After  a  moment  she  threw  up  her  head  and  met  his  eyes ; 
in  her  own  was  a  kind  of  petulant  defiance. 

"Oh — to  be  loved  and  spoiled  and  band-boxed  and 
stopped  from  thinking.  .  .  . ' 

Her  companion  laughed ;  she  could  tell  by  the  quality  of 
his  laughter  that  he  was  genuinely  and  quite  simply 
amused. 

* 1 1  wish  you  luck  in  it.  But  I  'm  afraid  it  may  be  going 
to  prove  an  uncommonly  stiff  job — for  you." 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  took  a  step  toward  departure. 
But  her  mood  changed  swiftly,  and  with  a  timid  gesture 
she  stopped  him. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  suppose — it  isn't  that  I  don't 
care — I'd  like  to  be  useful.  Do  you  think,  perhaps,  we 
could  compromise?  There  might  be  some  things  that  my 
father  would  let  me  do." 

He  pretended  to  consider. 

* '  No,  I  don 't  think  we  11  compromise.  I  don 't  much  be- 
lieve in  compromise.  My  advice  to  you  is  just  to  carry  on. 
Quite  often,  I  think,  the  really  important  thing  is  for  people 
to  work  out  their  own — destruction." 

After  that,  how  dared  he  smile  at  her — with  perfect 
geniality,  with  something  of  paternal  indulgence?  She 
stared  in  outraged  amazement  at  his  retreating  figure. 

There  was  no  magic  in  the  afternoon  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  it  again. 

That  evening,  as  she  wrote  from  her  father's  dictation, 
her  mind  seemed  more  than  usually  concentrated  and  alert. 
It  kept  playing  like  a  searchlight  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
All  the  time  she  was  seeing  the  pictures  that  her  father 
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drew;  yet  not  as  he  saw  them.  For  her,  the  scenes  and 
personalities  were  thrown  into  a  new  and  startling  relief; 
values  were  changed;  episodes  stood  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  primal  causes.  It  could  never  be  difficult  for  her 
to  enter  into  descriptions  of  Indian  life ;  no  literary  art  was 
needed  to  awake  in  her  that  strange,  spiritual  recognition 
that  seemed  like  memory.  She  was  at  home  in  it  all — easily 
and  at  once ;  but  now,  to-night,  so  much  more  at  home  than 
was  her  father.  .  .  . 

Carefully,  in  consultation  with  old  diaries,  he  was  re- 
constructing his  earlier  experiences  as  a  district  magistrate 
in  the  Punjab.  So,  at  least,  he  imagined ;  actually,  he  was 
reconstructing  himself.  .  .  .  Letty  glanced  at  him  from 
time  to  time ;  there  was  something  in  his  face  that  intrigued 
her.  It  looked,  she  thought,  as  an  artist's  might  look  under 
stress  of  the  creative  act.  The  painful,  eager  concentration, 
the  little  flush  of  excitement,  the  brooding,  burning  eyes, 
the  nervous  contraction  of  the  mouth,  were  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an«effort  merely  to  remember  and  to  marshal 
facts.  His  style  might  do  him  injustice ;  but  Giles  Monck- 
ton  (on  the  written  page)  grew  every  moment  more  vivid, 
more  forceful,  more  impressive — a  character  that  couldn't 
be  obscured  by  any  confusion  and  awkwardness  of  phrase. 

Of  course,  he  didn't  know.  .  .  .  He  knew  as  little  of 
his  own  mental  processes  as  of  other  people 's.  Had  he  been 
aware  of  enthusiastic  absorption  in  his  task,  he  would  have 
interpreted  it  as  the  response  of  grace  to  a  call  of  duty. 

Letty  might  have  regarded  it  all  with  nothing  but  af- 
fectionate amusement,  if  only  she  had  not  had  this  dreadful 
clearness  of  perception ;  if  only  she  could  have  accepted  his 
presentment  of  certain  incidents — if  they  had  not  unfolded 
themselves  as  it  were  independently  to  her ;  if,  for  instance, 
that  trenchant,  bold  decision  in  his  first  difficult  case,  in- 
dicating a  policy  that  had  filtered  upward  and  outward  with 
far-reaching  effect  (had  it?  she  wondered),  could  have 
seemed  to  her  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  right 
decision.  .  .  . 

As  it  was,  she  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable: 
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the  mere  fact  of  writing  it  down  made  her  feel  partly  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  misrepresentation. 

"But,  father "  The  sound  of  her  voice  surprised 

her;  she  had  had  no  intention  of  speaking. 

Sir  Giles  looked  up  at  her  sharply :  she  was  interrupting 
a  flow  of  thought. 

"What?     Have  I  repeated  myself  t" 

"No,  not  particularly.    Please  go  on.    It  was  nothing/7 

Giles  Monckton  swelled  and  swelled  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  her  pen  traversed.  His  passionate  belief  in 
himself  did  almost  amount  to  a  creative  force.  If  it  hadn't 
made  him  identical  with  the  hero  of  these  pages,  it  must,  at 
any  rate,  have  done  much  toward  making  his  career.  She 
began  to  wonder  at  the  fact  that  in  her  own  view  he  was  all 
the  time  dwindling.  .  .  .  Very  soon,  he  would  have  re- 
duced himself  to  pigmy-like  proportions.  Was  it  due,  per- 
haps, to  some  disorder  in  her  brain  ?  Other  people  had  be- 
lieved in  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  strange,  she  reflected,  that  Cousin  Maurice  could 
lead  him  by  the  nose.  That  must  be  because,  in  returning 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  had  as  it  were  entered 
Cousin  Maurice's  preserves.  The  strength  of  the  Monck- 
tons  as  a  family  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  knew  their 
individual  jobs,  and  wasted  no  energy  by  encroaching  on 
one  another's.  There  was  Cousin  Maurice  for  the  family 
ethics,  church  views,  and  general  discipline ;  there  were  his 
daughters  for  the  family  drudgery;  Aunt  Lsetitia.  for  the 
family  example  of  womanhood;  Eva  for  a  witness  to  the 
family's  good  heart;  Bernard  for  emergencies  in  the  family 
health,  and  for  adding  fresh  distinction  to  the  family  name ; 
her  father  for  bringing  the  family  common  sense  and 
morale  to  bear  upon  far-reaching  issues  of  Empire.  .  .  . 

She  had  left  a  blank  somewhere.  .  .  .  Ah,  yes :  Cousin 
Minnie.  Surely  there  was  a  function  for  Cousin  Minnie? 
She  had  had  a  function  in  the  past — that  of  bearing  chil- 
dren to  Cousin  Maurice;  but  no  Monckton  nor  wife  of  a 
Monckton  ought  ever,  at  any  time,  to  be  out  of  a  job.  Poor, 
bed-ridden,  suffering  Cousin  Minnie;  she  couldn't  be  the 
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family  example — that  would  mean  collision  with  Aunt 
Lsetitia,  who  held  the  position  by  superior  right  of  blood.  It 
was  really  difficult  to  place  Cousin  Minnie — except  as  the 
family  cross. 

And  if  it  came  to  that,  there  was  herself.  .  .  .  Where 
did  she  come  in  ?  But  it  was  time  to  check  these  wandering 
thoughts;  she  would  lose  the  thread  of  her  father's  dicta- 
tion. 

"  '1  was  able,'  '*  she  found  herself  writing,  "  'to  lay  my 
finger  at  once  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble :  it  was  the  old 
Oriental  superstition  of  the  family  curse.' 

She  started  violently:  what  on  earth  had  happened  to 
him,  that  his  voice,  at  those  last  two  words,  should  so  mys- 
teriously have  changed — from  a  heavy  monotone  to  a  thin, 
sardonic  chuckle  ?  But  he  couldn  't  have  chuckled :  he 
looked  just  the  same,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  notes,  his  brow 
puckered  in  anxious  thought. 

She  was  not  sorry  to  have  her  secretarial  duties  inter- 
rupted by  a  visit  to  Aunt  Laetitia,  ostensibly  for  Christmas 
shopping.  Her  father  had  approved  of  her  accepting  the 
invitation,  and  even  Cousin  Maurice  hadn  't  dared  to  accuse 
her  of  "gadding" — though  he  did  remark  that  everything 
could  be  bought  cheaper  and  better  in  Bury.  Armed, 
therefore,  with  the  family  blessing  (and  its  implications), 
she  set  off  in  a  prospect  of  boring  days  that  would  offer 
no  escape  from  her  aunt  and  cousin,  and  evenings  in  which 
Bernard  would  make  compensation. 

The  agreeable  part  of  this  program  was  only  partially 
fulfilled.  Bernard  presented  himself  at  the  Kensington 
house  with  suitable  frequency,  but  always — whether  as 
the  result  of  fatigue  after  his  day's  work,  or  in  pursuance 
of  some  ulterior  policy — in  an  unimaginative,  unenter- 
prising, almost  a  domesticated  humor.  Apparently  it 
hadn't  occurred  to  him  that  to  sit  in  a  drawing-room  look- 
ing handsome  and  talking  pleasantly  to  three  women  was 
not  the  most  amusing,  nor,  for  a  lover,  the  most  profitable 
way  of  spending  an  evening.  He  didn't,  of  course,  fail 
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to  give  Letty  her  special  due;  she  had,  besides  her  third 
share  in  his  conversation,  something  like  a  monopoly 
of  his  eloquent  glances.  But  even  these  palled  a  little, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  demurely  receive  them. 

A  broad  hint  (she  couldn't,  in  her  position  of  guest, 
go  further)  as  to  the  possibility  of  seeing  a  play  elicited 
from  Bernard  only  regrets  that  there  was  nothing  "on" 
which  he  thought  they  would  care  to  go  to.  ...  "Nothing 
but  these  revues,  nowadays." 

"Shouldn't  we  like  to  see  a  revue?"  said  Letty 
innocently. 

"I  don't  believe  you  would.  For  one  thing,  you'd 
probably  not  understand  it.  Too  modern,  you  know." 

She  looked  dubious. 

"But  we  shall  be  getting  dreadfully  behind  the  times 
if  we  never  have  to  do  with  anything  modern — shan't  we, 
Aunt  Laetitia?" 

"I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  us,  my  dear." 

"For  my  part,"  Eva  struck  in,  "I'm  proud  to  think 
we  are  behind  the  times,  in  that  sort  of  way." 

"Yes?"  Letty  spoke  with  unusual  sweetness.  "I 
quite  see  your  point  of  view.  But  I  think,  myself,  that 
one  could  condemn  the  modern  amusements  more  effectively 
if  one  had  experienced  them  first."  She  turned  to  Bernard. 
"Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  wait  for  some  time  when 
father  is  with  me — but  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  feel 
I  ought  to  do,  just  once.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  revue; 
and" — her  voice  took  on  a  cloistral  sedateness — "I  should 
like  to  go  to  a  night  club.  Quite  a  nice  one,  of  course ;  one 
where  we  could  take  Eva,  too." 

Bernard,  with  lightning  rapidity,  gauged  the  effect 
of  this  upon  Aunt  Lsetitia  and  Eva.  Both  were  stunned; 
but  Aunt  Lsetitia,  at  any  rate,  was  putting  it  down  to 
ignorance.  Meanwhile,  Letty 's  eyes  were  upon  him — 
frank,  earnest,  limpid  with  innocence.  How  could  he 
have  guessed  that,  as  soon  as  his  own  met  them  fully, 
two  sprites  would  come  twinkling  and  dancing  up  from 
their  clear  depths?  It  was  horribly  unfair  to  him,  with 
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those   other  shocked   eyes   watching   every  movement   of 
every  muscle  in  his  face. 

But  she  had  achieved  something.  He  telephoned  next 
morning  to  say  that  he  had  two  tickets  for  a  dance.  He 
hadn't  thought  of  using  them — the  quiet  evenings  in 
Kensington,  with  Letty  there,  were  a  luxury  to  him.  .  .  . 
But  if  she  felt  inclined  for  the  dance,  he  would  arrange 
a  small  restaurant  dinner  with  some  friends  of  his,  and 
they  would  all  go  on  to  it  together. 

Letty  said  she  must  find  Aunt  Laetitia,  to  ask  her 
consent — but  that  was  mainly  for  the  puerile  satisfaction 
of  keeping  Bernard  (who  had  sounded,  and  probably 
was,  in  a  hurry)  hanging  on  at  the  telephone. 

From  the  start,  she  had  a  sense  of  disappointment 
in  Bernard's  entertainment.  She  had  looked  forward  to 
some  exotic  kind  of  restaurant  which  you  couldn't  possibly 
go  to  without  a  man — some  place  where  lights  were  sub- 
dued, where  Oriental  perfumes,  mingled  with  scented 
cigarette  smoke,  should  overpower  the  smell  of  cooking, 
where  languid  professional  dancers  should  come  gliding 
and  swaying  among  sparse,  flower-laden  tables,  and  where 
all  your  fellow-diners  should  be  people  whom  Moncktons 
wouldn't  know.  But  it  was  simply  a  place  where  quite 
ordinary,  business-like  people  ate  as  if  they  were  hungry. 
You  could  have  gone  to  it,  if  you  liked,  with  a  flock  of 
children,  and  fed  the  youngest  with  bread  soaked  in  soup. 

She  was  also  disappointed  in  Bernard's  friends,  a 
young  doctor  and  his  wife;  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  point  if  he  had  invited  a  young  doctor  without  a  wife. 

By  reason  of  these  things,  she  was  prejudiced  against 
the  dance  before  they  arrived  at  the  hall.  She  had  learned, 
too,  that  its  object  was  to  benefit  some  charity  connected 
with  the  medical  profession.  She  would  have  preferred 
a  dance  that  had  no  object. 

When  she  rejoined  Bernard,  after  leaving  her  wraps 
in  the  cloak-room,  discontent  was  written  on  her  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said,  "Aren't  you  going 
to  enjoy  yourself?" 
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For  a  moment  she  surveyed  the  figures  passing  around 
her  in  the  vestibule.  There  was  really  nothing  the  matter 
with  these  young  men  and  women;  they  were  no  more 
"  respectable "  than  she  was  herself.  But  she  chose  to 
take  them  amiss.  And  suddenly  she  cast  aside  all  her 
consideration — so  long  observed — for  Bernard's  solemn, 
sacred  feelings. 

"If  you  were  going  to  take  me  out,"  she  said  petulantly, 
' '  you  might  have  taken  me  to  the  places  where  you  'd  take 
that  woman  with  the  languishing  eyes." 

There  ought  always  to  be  "notice"  of  such  remarks. 
Bernard  did  something  to  his  tie,  gained  a  moment  by 
turning  in  apology  to  some  one  whom  he  hadn't  jostled, 
and  then,  with  a  beautifully  possessive  gesture,  took  Letty 
in  charge  for  their  progress  toward  the  dance-room. 

"You  imp!"  he  said  laughing.  "There  are  implica- 
tions in  your  speech  that  I  resent — as  you  mean  me  to. 
But  the  lady  in  question  may  quite  well  be  here;  if  so, 
an  introduction  will  be  the  surest  way  to  silence  your 
very  slanderous  little  tongue." 

She  knew  that  the  lady  wouldn't  be  there,  and  that 
Bernard  knew  it  too.  But  she  felt  more  satisfied. 

He  had  his  revenge.  Not  a  deliberate  revenge;  not 
a  revenge  that  he  was  even  aware  of. 

Some  colleague  of  his,  to  whom  they  talked  later  in 
the  evening,  asked  her  where  she  lived;  and,  on  being 
told,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  locality. 

"You've  got  one  rather  interesting  neighbor — Andrew 
Bullen.  He's  not  been  there  long,  but  I  suppose  you've 
met  him?" 

The  question  was  addressed  as  much  to  Bernard  as  to 
Letty. 

"As  it  happens,  we've  not,"  Bernard  said.  Then  a 
memory  came  to  him.  "At  least,  I've  not.  My  people 
called,  and  were  frightened  by  the  cut  of  his  coat  or 
something.  And  my  cousin  here" — he  turned  to  her  with 
veiled  amusement  in  his  eyes — "I  think  you  did  once  say 
you  had  met  him,  Letty?" 
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Of  course  he  was  amused,  in  recalling  the  quarrel 
which  had  based  itself  upon  so  trifling  and  irrelevant  a 
matter  as  Mr.  Bullen;  equally  of  course,  he  expected  her 
to  share  the  amusement — with  a  pretty  touch  of  em- 
barrassment. 

But  she  gave  him  no  sign.  She  looked  steadily  and 
coldly  at  their  companion. 

"I  have  seen  Mr.  Bullen.  But  I  know  nothing  about 
him.  Who  and  what  is  he?" 

The  effort  to  speak  tonelessly  was  overdone;  her  ques- 
tion had  a  supercilious  ring.  Bernard's  friend  chuckled. 

11  It  becomes  evident,  Miss  Monckton,  that  Bullen 's 
personal  appearance  does  him  grave  disservice.  I  admit 
he's  not  often  presentable.  But  he  counts,  you  know, 
all  the  same." 

"Not  very  much  for  my  cousin,"  Bernard  interrupted, 
in  a  bored  voice.  "Why  should  he?  He's  a  bacteri- 
ologist, Letty;  a  thing  you've  probably  never  heard  of. 
An  amateur." 

His  colleague  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"Don't  you  envy  that,  Monckton?  I,  certainly,  look 
with  green  eyes  at  men  in  Bullen 's  case.  It  must  be 
extraordinarily  pleasant  to  have  a  brain  like  that,  with 
leisure  and  money  and  all-round  freedom  thrown  in,  and 
to  know  that  however  much  you  may  ignore  l  the  profession, ' 
it  can't  possibly  afford  to  ignore  you." 

Bernard  smiled  indolently. 

"Bather  a  sweeping  claim.  .  .  .  Personally,  I've  had 
no  occasion,  so  far,  to  consider  the  value  of  Bullen 's  re- 
searches. But  I  believe  he  is  supposed  to  be  working  on 
useful  lines.  Come,  Letty — it's  a  shame  of  us  to  keep 
you  from  dancing." 

When  her  engagement  was  an  accomplished  fact,  Letty 
told  herself,  not  without  wry  humor,  that  for  anything 
like  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  her  relation  to  Bernard  she 
must  always  keep  looking  a  stage  further.  The  condition 
of  being  engaged  had  suggested,  in  prospect,  an  enlarged 
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scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  own  will — and  whims.  That 
promise  did,  in  a  way,  prove  true ;  but  there  was  one  serious 
drawback  to  an  estate  that  allowed  of  fuller  self  ex- 
pression— Bernard  also  took  advantage  of  it.  They 
hadn't  been  engaged  for  twenty-four  hours  when  he  kissed 
her  without  leave. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing.  As  she  reflected  after- 
ward, he  had  not  until  that  moment  experienced  her 
temper  in  its  more  primitive  manifestations;  and  she 
distinctly  preferred  his  knowing  what  her  temper  could 
be  like.  Also,  she  had  been  pleased  to  notice  that  he  was 
not  only  startled  but  a  good  deal  frightened.  That  augured 
well  for  the  future,  which,  as  she  envisaged  it,  could  be 
perfectly  tolerable  and  even  agreeable — but  only  if  he 
thoroughly  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was  not  marrying  a 
Monckton  as  he  understood  the  genus.  .  .  .  Their  en- 
gagement would  give  ample  opportunity  for  teaching  him 
that,  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt.  But  it  might  have 
to  be  a  long  engagement.  He  was  rather  slow  and  stupid 
about  this  first  lesson. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  your  grievance  is,"  he  grumbled, 
when  she  had  grown  calmer.  "If  being  engaged  doesn't 
give  one  the  right  to  kiss  you,  what  does?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,  except  my  express  permission." 
He  was  trying  to  look  magnificently  angry;  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  looking  sulky. 

* '  So  that 's  the  line  you  're  going  to  take.   .    .    . ? ' 
"I  wonder  why  you  expected  anything  else." 
He  was  thinking  hard.     Very  soon  a  small  light  of 
triumph  flashed  out  from  his  glowering  eyes. 

"You're  not  consistent.  I  don't  want  to  rake  up 
things  that  are  over  and  done  with — but  I  remember  I 
did  kiss  you  once  without  your  permission;  and  although 
you  were  nasty  enough  about  it  in  your  own  way,  I  don't 
remember  this  flare-up  of  maidenly  indignation." 

"Your  memory's  quite  wrong,"  said  Letty  benignly. 
"It  must  be  a  case  of  what  I've  heard  you  describe  in 
your  scientific  talk  as  *  repression. '  On  that  occasion 
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you  had  my  permission,  though  not  actually  in  words. 
I  was  being  'provocative' — don't  you  remember  now? 
And  you  kept  your  head  so  beautifully:  you  kissed  me  as 
a  cousin;  and  you  were  good  enough  to  have  it  pointed 
out  to  me  afterwards  that  another  man  might  have  kissed 
me — not  as  a  cousin,  and  it  would  have  been  all  my  own 
fault." 

She  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do.  What  could 
a  man  do  when  he  was  as  angry  as  that  with  the  girl 
he  had  just  got  engaged  to?  The  Monckton  morale  came 
to  his  rescue;  you  had,  on  occasion,  to  admire  its  prompt 
and  sure  operation,  when  you  were  conscious  of  being, 
yourself,  without  any  restraining  code. 

"Well,  then,  let's  allow  that  that  episode  reflected  no 
particular  credit  on  either  of  us.  But  I  should  have 
thought  it  did  argue  that  I  wasn't  personally  distasteful 
to  you.  And  I  should  have  thought  your  becoming  engaged 
to  me  argued  it  still  more  strongly." 

"Distasteful?"  Letty  said.  "But  of  course  not,  in 
a  general  way,  and  when  you  properly  consider  my  wishes 
and  feelings.  I  only  want  to  state  the  fact — which  may 
mean  something  funny  in  me  or  something  funny  in  you — 
that  when  you  kiss  me  without  my  leave  I  hate  you." 

"It  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  said  Bernard 
glumly. 

"Perhaps  it's  both  of  us?"  she  suggested.  "Perhaps 
we're  incompatible?"  Then  a  dimple  appeared,  and  her 
eyelashes  veiled  a  sudden  gleam  of  laughter.  "You  may 
kiss  me  now,"  she  said. 

He  responded;  but  she  couldn't  flatter  herself  that  his 
sanctioned  kiss  had  really  implied  surrender.  In  the  very 
act  of  it,  she  had  felt  his  perplexity  and  reserve.  More 
than  that,  she  seemed  to  detect  in  him,  by  intuitive 
sympathy,  a  movement  that  was  like  the  initial  mustering 
of  slow,  blind,  unpractised  forces.  It  gave  her  some 
little  anxiety.  But  she  consoled  herself  with  the  thought 
that  their  engagement  could  be  as  long  as  she  saw  fit  to 
make  it. 
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There  were  other  flies  in  the  ointment,  besides  this 
need  of  educating  Bernard.  No  penalty  for  misdemeanor 
which  the  family  could  have  inflicted  on  her  would  have 
been  half  so  difficult  to  bear  as  the  suffocation  of  its 
blessing.  She  was  glad  enough  to  have  pleased  them — 
especially  to  have  pleased  her  father;  but  somehow  it 
was  rather  dreadful  to  be  thus  involved  in  a  Family  Event. 
Delia  and  Kitty  ran  after  her,  hovered  around  her,  em- 
braced her,  and  never  tired  of  recapitulating  her — well, 
her  " points";  Maisie 's  scolding  was  now  all  banter;  Aunt 
Laetitia's  eyes  grew  soft  toward  her;  only  Eva,  who  had 
come  with  her  aunt  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Manor, 
withheld  herself  from  the  general  rejoicing — though  even 
she  had  her  private  satisfaction;  for  it  had  occurred  to 
her  that  her  Uncle  Giles,  who  knew  her  value,  would  very 
likely  ask  her  to  live  with  him  after  Letty 's  marriage, 
and  so  give  her,  at  last,  an  honored  and  responsible 
position.  But  she  couldn't  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 
And  it  was  she  who,  by  her  general  attitude,  forced  home 
to  Letty  an  unpleasant  but  indisputable  fact — that  the 
family  fawned  upon  her,  not  because  she  had  accepted 
Bernard,  but  because  she  had  found  favor  with  him. 

Still,  they  couldn't  help  their  point  of  view;  they  were 
not  even  aware  of  it.  The  only  way  was  to  be  good-natured 
about  it  all,  and  let  them  revel  to  their  hearts'  content 
in  this  happening  which  must  hold  for  them  a  peculiar 
charm  of  novelty.  As  Kitty  said,  the  girls  had  never  had 
to  do  with  an  engagement  "so  close."  Distant  cousins 
had  occasionally  got  married,  and  Maisie  and  Delia  had 
twice  been  bridesmaids — but  not  since  they  were  quite 
little  girls.  In  the  immediate  family  circle  there  had  been 
no  marriage  since — since — Kitty  stopped,  embarrassed. 
Letty  helped  her  out. 

"Since  my  father's  and  mother's.  But  I  don't  suppose 
you  remember  much  about  that." 

"I  do  remember  hearing  about  it,"  said  Kitty  eagerly. 
"I  was  nine.  But  we  none  of  us  saw  Cousin  Felicia, 
you  know — except  father;  not  even  mother  or  Maisie  or 
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Delia.  We  were  living  at  Eastbourne  then,  and  father 
went  to  Stensfield  for  just  two  nights  to  see  her  and  Cousin 
Giles  when  they  stayed  with  Cousin  Nicholas  before  going 
abroad.  Mother  would  have  liked  to  go  with  him,  but  it 
was  a  Wednesday,  and  there  was  a  Bible  Class  that  father 
thought  she  ought  to  take  instead  of  him.  Maisie  and 
Delia  both  offered  to  take  it — they  were  nearly  grown  up, 
you  know;  but  he  didn't  think  that  would  do.  I  remember 
we  all  hoped  there 'd  be  some  wedding-cake  coming,  and 
some  photographs  of  Cousin  Felicia  as  a  bride.  But 
nothing  ever  did  come.  And  I  remember  father  saying 
when  he  got  back  that  he  thought  everything  had  been 
rather  rushed,  and  that  Cousin  Giles  would  have  done 
better  to  wait  till  his  next  leave.  I  suppose  he  meant  that 
there  'd  have  been  more  time  to  have  a  wedding-y  wedding. 
But,  oh,  Letty!  I've  been  running  on  so.  .  .  .I'm 
afraid  I  forgot  that  it  might  be  painful  to  you." 

"Painful?"  Letty  said.  "But  why?  The  only  pain- 
ful part  is  that  you  poor  darlings  should  have  been  done 
out  of  wedding-cake.  That  was  too  bad  of  my  mother; 
you  must  have  a  double  share  of  mine." 

As  her  future  father-in-law,  Cousin  Maurice  summoned 
her  to  a  private  interview,  at  which,  for  various  reasons, 
she  created  a  good  impression.  In  the  first  place,  she  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  steeling  her  nerves  as  she  was 
wont  to  do  before  the  Sunday  soup;  in  the  second  place, 
she  hung  upon  every  word  of  what  Cousin  Maurice  had  to 
say,  because  it  held  for  her  uncommon  interest.  Certainly, 
her  train  of  thought  was  not  always  identical  with  his,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  directed  by  his  fatherly  harangue. 

...  So  that  really  was  the  Monckton  idea  of 
marriage? — the  idea,  at  any  rate,  that  prevailed  in  Cousin 
Maurice's  generation.  Well,  of  course,  in  that  case  they 
wouldn  't  be  very  keen  on  their  women  marrying :  no 
man,  except  a  Monckton,  was  likely  to  be  good  enough 
for  a  Monckton  woman,  and  you  couldn't  arrange  for 
Moncktons  always  to  marry  Moncktons.  Besides,  on  a  large 
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view,  the  thing  wouldn't  work;  you  wanted  a  background 
of  invertebrate,  nebulous  figures  like  Cousin  Minnie  to 
throw  the  Monckton  men  into  relief.  And  the  Monckton 
women,  too — without  foils,  they  couldn't  shine  out  in  the 
full  glory  of  their  spinsterhood. 

Her  own  case,  Cousin  Maurice  pointed  out,  had  some 
rather  special  features.  He  had  always  been  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  love  her  as  a  daughter;  but  he  had  never 
been  blind  to  her  faults.  He  sincerely  believed  that  mar- 
riage was  her  vocation;  he  didn't  perceive  in  her  those 
characteristics  which  more  than  justified  some  women  in 
standing  alone.  She  wasn't  to  be  depressed  by  his  saying 
that:  the  world  wouldn't  go  on- if  people  were  all  alike. 
And  no  one  would  wish  the  world  not  to  go  on ;  he  was  sure 
(with  a  lapse  into  facetiousness)  that  they  were  glad  enough 
to  see  it  going  on  apace  just  now,  in  their  own  little  corner. 
Ask  Bernard.  .  .  .  That  meant,  of  course  (the  solemn 
note  reasserted  itself)  that  everything,  even  people's  less 
desirables  idiosyncrasies,  could  be  over-ruled  for  good.  He 
had  touched,  as  in  duty  bound,  on  certain  defects  in  her, 
but  he  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  she  had  the  qualities 
of  those  defects.  Seeing  that  she  was  a  Monckton,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  she  hadn't.  (He  didn't  say  it  was 
strange  that  she  had  defects;  he  rather  carefully  avoided 
saying  so.)  Marriage  would  most  likely  develop  the  good 
qualities;  it  very  often  did.  He  would  go  further,  so  that 
she  need  not  feel  in  any  way  disheartened;  he  would  even 
say  that  she  might,  in  time,  become  the  perfect  comple- 
ment of  Bernard.  Such  dovetailing  of  personalities  was 
essential  to  happy  marriage;  he  knew  it  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. But,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  she  might  have 
to  school  herself  drastically  for  a  time — no  real  hardship, 
that,  since  it  would  be  her  pride  and  joy  to  justify  Ber- 
nard's faith  in  her.  She  would  charge  him  with  paternal 

partiality  if  he  said  that  Bernard 

...  So  that  was  what  he  thought  of  Bernard.  She 
kept  a  straight  face :  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  pulled 
him  up  by  any  sign  of  levity.  The  exquisitely  funny 
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thing  was  that  Bernard  might  have  been  like  that.  It 
could  even  be  conceded  that  he  was  like  that,  in  his  home 
environment.  Poor  Cousin  Maurice !  He  would  be  awfully 
upset  if  he  knew  that  she  could  never  have  become  engaged 
to  his  son  except  for  her  firm  belief  that  she  could  stop 
his  being  like  that — at  home  or  anywhere  else. 

She  submitted,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  to  a  bony, 
monstrous  embrace.  Then,  delicately  rubbing  her  neck 
where  his  beard  had  tickled  it,  she  made  a  graceful  little 
speech. 

"It's  been  very  good  of  you,  Cousin  Maurice,  to  put 
everything  so  clearly.  I'm  very  glad  you  think  that 
marriage  is  a  vocation." 

"But  most  decidedly.  A  vocation  recognized  by  the 
Prayer-Book. ' ' 

'  *  There 's  one  thing  that  puzzles  me.   .    .    . ' : 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  explain  it." 

"I  understand,"  said  Letty  wistfully,  "that  marriage, 
although  it  may  be  called  a  vocation,  is  more  or  less  a 
pis  alter  for  women — only  suitable  for  the  rather  weak, 
flighty  ones  like  me.  But  it's  such  a  great  happiness, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  that  women  of  a  higher  type 
should  be  penalized  for  their  satisfactoriness.  Women 
like — like  Delia,  for  instance." 

His  eyes  narrowed.  But  the  sweet  frankness  of  her 
look  must  have  allayed  suspicion. 

"You  speak  as  I  should  wish,  Letty.  Marriage  ought 
to  seem  to  you  the  greatest  happiness.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  with  you  and  my  girls.  You  have  lived 
apart  from  your  father,  and  not  been  long  rooted  in 
your  present  home.  Moreover,  you  have  the  exceptional 
good  fortune  to  be  marrying  in  the  family,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  severance  of  existing  ties.  But  ask  one  of  my 
girls  whether  she  would  willingly  leave  her  father  and 
mother  and  sisters  and  all  that  has  made  her  life!  Each 
and  all  of  them  would  tell  you  that  it  was  practically 
unthinkable. ' ' 
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Released  from  the  study,  she  made  her  way,  with  a 
certain  reluctance,  to  Cousin  Minnie's  room.  She  couldn't 
altogether  understand  her  shrinking  from  these  little 
visits  of  ceremony.  Cousin  Minnie  was  the  most  harmless 
person  in  the  world — so  quiet  and  colorless  and  unobtrusive 
that  she  had  scarcely  impressed  herself  on  Letty  as  a 
person  at  all.  The  only  positive  thing  about  her  was  her 
suffering,  and  she  made  it  quite  easy  for  you  to  ignore 
even  that,  if  you  liked.  Of  course,  beyond  a  certain  pointf 
you  did  like — and  had  to  blame  yourself  for  want  of 
human  sympathy.  Yet  Cousin  Minnie  would  have  been 
genuinely  distressed  at  knowing  that  you  blamed  yourself 
for  anything  in  connection  with  her;  she  would  much 
sooner  have  had  you  pass  her  over  as  a  nonentity.  That, 
however,  had  ceased  to  be  possible.  Cousin  Minnie  was 
Bernard 's  mother ;  no  degree  of  self-effacement  could  make 
her  really  not  count. 

She  didn  't  like  Cousin  Minnie 's  room.  It  always  struck 
her  as  chilly,  though  she  doubted  if  this  were  a  physical 
sensation.  It  also  seemed  to  her  to  be  unfurnished.  (That 
wasn't  so  actually;  it  had  plenty  of  tables  and  chairs  and 
photographs  of  Moncktons — only  nothing  at  all  exclusively 
associated  with  Cousin  Minnie.)  And  it  smelt  like  a 
chemist's  shop,  which  was  irritating,  when  you  only  had 
to  look  at  Cousin  Minnie,  with  her  white  face  and  her 
twisted  hands  and  the  rest  of  her  lying  crooked,  to  see 
how  useless  were  all  the  drugs  with  which  Bernard  kept 
supplementing  the  patient  efforts  of  the  village  doctor. 

To-day  the  bleakness  of  the  room  was  even  more 
pronounced  than  usual.  Down-stairs  were  all  the  bustle 
and  litter  and  good  cheer  of  Christmas  preparation :  even 
Cousin  Maurice's  study  had  been  adorned  with  sprigs 
of  holly;  but  none  of  that  had  yet  penetrated  to  the 
sick-room.  Cousin  Minnie,  whose  eyes  troubled  her,  lay 
in  a  dreary  twilight.  Her  window  gave  an  extensive 
view  of  the  dour,  unfeatured  landscape,  which,  on  this 
particularly  dead  afternoon,  could  draw  no  beauty  from 
the  sunset.  The  upper  sash  was  set  open  a  few  inches, 
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letting  in  a  spiteful  little  draught.  Nothing  shocked 
Cousin  Maurice  more  than  to  find  a  bedroom  window  shut. 

In  the  cold,  gray,  failing  light  "visibility,"  at  close 
quarters,  was  still  good.  The  details  of  Cousin  Minnie's 
environment  stood  out  sharply;  the  undulations  of  her 
coverlet  identified  themselves,  in  dreadful  distinctness, 
as  the  curves  and  angles  of  a  crippled  form.  The  only 
uncertainty  was  her  face.  It  toned  in  with  the  dusk; 
it  looked  blurred  and  featureless  like  the  landscape  out- 
side. That  wouldn't  have  mattered  but  for  a  positive 
quality  that  dusk  will  confer  on  every  kind  of  object: 
there  was  "creepiness"  in  Cousin  Minnie's  vague  face.  It 
had  enough  of  individual  form  to  set  you  imagining  what 
it  might  be  like  in  full  daylight;  though  you  knew  (and 
the  knowledge  wasn't  consoling)  that  its  indefiniteness 
would  survive  the  strongest  possible  illumination.  You 
could  never  really  reconstruct  that  face — never  get  more 
than  a  ghostly  suggestion  of  its  original  meaning  and 
character.  Cousin  Minnie's  face  was  somehow  a  lost  face. 
You  could  only  speculate  about  it,  as  you  might  speculate 
about  a  piece  of  abraded  glass  thrown  up  by  the  tides. 

But  there  was  something,  behind  the  face,  that  still 
fumbled  for  expression.  Letty,  sitting  at  the  bedside, 
became  more  than  ever  aware  of  it  when  a  thin,  mis- 
shapen hand  covered  her  own. 

"It's  so  good  of  you  to  come,  dear.  I  have  never  seen 
enough  of  you.  I  hope  you  are  very  happy?" 

Letty  leaned  forward.    Her  smile  was  bright  and  tender. 

"Don't  you  feel  sure  that  I  must  be,  Cousin  Minnie?" 

"The  engaged  time  ought  to  be  very  happy.  But 
sometimes  it  may  be  strange  and  overwhelming.  You 
haven't  known  Bernard  long — not  intimately,  I  mean." 

"That  makes  it  more  exciting,  of  course.  But  I  needn't 
be  afraid  of  discoveries,  need  I?" 

Cousin  Minnie  didn't  answer  at  once.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  grow  less  watery  and  vague;  it  was  as  if  they  had 
found  some  focus  visible  only  to  herself.  After  a  moment 
she  spoke  quietly,  and  with  effort. 
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"There  must  always  be  discoveries.  .  .  .  One  couldn't 
say  they  were  not  to  be  feared,  unless — unless  one  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  people  concerned.  But  one 
never  has.  Not  even  of  one's  self,  in  advance." 

Letty  looked  at  her  doubtfully.  This  wasn't  the  kind 
of  thing  she  could  have  expected  from  any  member  of  a 
Monckton  household.  And  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  it.  According  to  her  daughters,  Cousin  Minnie's  talk 
was  sometimes  a  little  "dreamy"  as  the  result  of  her 
having  nothing  to  do  but  lie  and  think.  The  safest  and 
kindest  way  of  dealing  with  her  would  be  to  bring  her 
back  gently  to  the  family  point  of  view. 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  "bedside  manner"  in  Letty 's 
response.  She  bent  a  little  nearer  to  the  helpless  figure, 
and  took  one  of  the  twisted  hands  into  her  own. 

"But  if  anything  ever  made  me  unhappy,  it  would 
be  all  my  own  fault,  wouldn't  it,  Cousin  Minnie?  I'm 
sure  you  feel  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  lucky.  The 
real  question  is,  are  you  satisfied  with  me,  for  Bernard?" 

Cousin  Minnie's  eyes,  grown  purblind  again,  turned, 
or  rather  groped,  toward  her;  then  gave  a  curious  effect 
of  hanging  upon  her  face.  "It's  all  the  same,  dear.  There 
can  never  be  happiness  for  one  if  not  for  both." 

Sudden  revelation  came  to  Letty.  Whether  or  not 
Cousin  Minnie  knew  what  she  was  talking  about,  it  must 
be  accepted  that  she  was  talking  about — something.  Some- 
thing, moreover,  about  which  a  great  deal  could,  though 
perhaps  had  better  not,  be  said. 

Letty  kept  silence.  She  was  not  so  much  thinking  as 
gazing  upon  her  own  inward  vision  of  Cousin  Minnie's 
life — a  vision  clearer,  at  this  moment,  than  it  had  been 
even  when  Cousin  Maurice  talked.  The  question  that 
she  put,  after  long  hesitation,  was  uttered  with  no  tinge 
of  "bedside  manner,"  no  hint  of  uncertainty  as  to  her 
companion's  mental  state. 

"Cousin  Minnie,  are  you  sure  about  happiness  being 
for  both  or  neither?  Would — would  Bernard  necessarily 
ever  know,  or  be  in  the  least  affected,  if  I  was  unhappy  ? ' ' 
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Cousin  Minnie  took  time  over  that. 

* '  He  might  never  know,  if  you  were  at  pains  to  conceal 
it." 

"Then  he'd  still  be  happy." 

"Perhaps,  in  his  own  way.  But  it  may  not  be  the  high- 
est form  of  happiness,  Letty — that  which  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  character  can  get  in  his  own  way." 

"May  I  know,"  Letty  said,  "what  it  is  you  are  really 
meaning  to  say  to  me?" 

"Nothing,  dear,  except  that  I  want  for  Bernard  what 
I  hope,  indeed,  he  has  found — a  wife  who  will  give  him  all 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  ask  for  all.  I  want  you  to  know 
him  so  well,  and  love  him  so  well,  that  you  could  never  be 
content  to — to  let  him  off.  As  if — as  if  you  were  riding  a 
spirited  horse.  .  .  .  The  hand  on  the  reins  looks  so  weak, 
but  it  can  guide  and  control.  And  yet  .  .  .it's  easy  not 
to.  Oh,  much  easier,  really,  just  to  be  carried  on  ... 
and  even,  perhaps,  be  thrown,  and — and  trampled  a  little. 
But  I  express  myself  very  badly.  I  don 't  really  mean  that 
mastery  should  be  with  the  wife.  I'm  not  a  feminist,  like 
that.  Only — cooperation ;  a  mutual  respect  of  wills.  But  I 
put  things  so  stupidly.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  under- 
stand." 

"Please  believe  that  I  do. Will  you  tell  me  one  thing 

more?  Does  it  seem  to  you  likely  that,  as  Bernard's  wife, 
I  shan  't  be  able  to — keep  my  end  up  ? " 

Cousin  Minnie,  with  difficulty,  changed  her  position, 
and  drew  a  long,  labored  breath. 

"Sometimes  I  think  you  wouldn't.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I 
think  there  must  be  a  yielding  side  to  you.  And  sometimes 
I  think  that  trouble  might  come  in  a  very  different  way. 
But  I  think  altogether  too  much.  ...  I  have  no  business 
to  put  such  ideas  into  your  head,  because  I  don't  know.  I 
didn't  mean,  when  you  came,  to  say  depressing  things.  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself.  After  all,  it's  a  time  to  be  happy.  I 
love  you,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  Bernard  is  lucky,  and  your 
love  for  each  other  will  keep  everything  all  right.  Won't 
you  give  me  a  kiss  ? ' ' 
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It  was  not  unnatural,  only  a  great  pity,  that  she  shoul 
have  taken  fright.    Letty,  for  a  moment,  withheld  the  kiss. 

"Don't  you  think  you  will  know,  Cousin  Minnie,  when 
you  've  seen  more  of  me  ?  I  '11  come  very  often,  if  you  like. ' ' 

"It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you,  dear.  But  I 
shall  never  know  you  well  enough  to  be  a  prophet  about 
you." 

"And  yet" — it  was  spoken  with  a  little  tremor  of 
urgency — "I'm  a  Monckton.  Moncktons,  surely,  aren't 
very  difficult  to  know?" 

"I  always  think  of  you" — Cousin  Minnie  stopped 
short,  glancing  round  her  furtively,  in  a  wray  that  seemed 
instinctive :  her  voice  sounded  hollow,  and  as  coming  from 
a  great  distance — "I  always  think  of  you  as  Felicia's 
daughter.  And  I  never  even  saw  Felicia. ' ' 

Just  then  Delia  burst  in,  flushed  and  untidy  from  her 
Christmas  labors.  She  carried  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a 
plate. 

"Hallo,  motherkins.  Here's  your  tea.  I'm  sorry  I've 
slopped  it  over.  Bernard  wants  Letty." 

She  felt  herself  more  and  more  thrown  upon  Bernard 
(who  could  be  trusted  to  provide  her  with  certain  kinds  of 
satisfaction)  and  upon  such  agreeable  and  flattering  in- 
cident as  would  naturally  follow  her  announced  engage- 
ment. It  was  necessary  to  snatch  at  anything  and 
everything  that  might  at  all  counteract  the  trials  of 
this  new  estate.  The  cuddling  attentions  of  the  Fairholme 
girls  could  be  endured  only  in  small  doses :  Cousin  Maurice, 
as  her  prospective  father-in-law,  had  begun  to  affect  her 
more  adversely  than  ever,  so  that  she  was  always  aware  of 
his  proximity — as  some  people,  who  dislike  them,  are  al- 
ways aware  of  cats.  Her  feelings  toward  Cousin  Minnie 
had  a  way  of  alternating  between  resentment  and  a  rather 
morbid  attraction.  She  couldn't  be  thankful  enough  that 
marriage  would  mean  a  London  home.  Meanwhile,  it 
seemed  wiser  to  avoid  Fairholme  as  much  as  possible,  ex- 
cept when  Bernard  was  there.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  resolve, 
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she  formed  a  habit  of  calling  on  Cousin  Minnie  at  moderate 
intervals. 

And  even  her  own  home  life  had  its  drawbacks.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  Alice,  for  some  reason  known  only  to  her- 
self, should  have  pa^sH.  rivJer  a  permanent  cloud;  but  it 
was  perhaps  worse  th.:t  nor  father  should  go  about  radiating 
happiness.  EVCVL  nis  literary  activities  flagged  a  little 
under  stress  of  tVs  new  pleasure  and  excitement.  It  was 
the  more  irriUti^g  because  she  knew,  of  course,  that  his 
condition  ought  to  be  extremely  gratifying  to  a  daughter's 
heart.  "Whenever  she  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  she  would 
gently  but  firmly  persuade  him  back  to  his  task.  As  a  rule, 
however,  in  these  first  few  weeks,  she  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. Neighbors — in  the  wide  sense  which  the  term  has 
for  country-dwellers — proved  more  numerous  than  she  had 
supposed,  and  were  showing  a  lively  interest  in  her.  She 
received  and  returned  calls,  took  advantage  of  all  invita- 
tions without  much  regard  to  the  social  traditions  of  the 
family.  And  she  met  with  no  opposition — even  when, 
right  under  the  nose  of  Aunt  LaBtitia,  who  stayed  on  a  little 
into  the  New  Year,  she  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Sewells  for  herself  and  Bernard.  There  was  evidently  a 
pious  belief  that,  being  approved  by  Bernard,  she  could  do 
no  great  wrong;  and  certainly  she  could  go  wherever  Ber- 
nard chose  to  take  her. 

But  Bernard,  for  the  present,  and  in  regard  to  these 
local  festivities,  asserted  no  right  of  choice.  Probably  he 
had  divined  (she  didn't  really  try  to  conceal  it)  that  she  felt 
an  increasing  need  of  him,  and  that  her  enjoyment  of  social 
functions  depended  a  good  deal  upon  his  official  escort.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  behaving  very  nicely.  She  couldn't  doubt 
that  he  seized  every  possible  opportunity  of  running  down 
from  London :  he  made  light  of  the  journey,  faced  it  in  all 
weathers,  and  declared  it  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  even  a 
few  hours  spent  in  her  society.  Once  on  the  spot,  he  was  en- 
tirely at  her  disposal.  And  she  had  decided  not  to  grudge 
him  his  reward ;  he  was  welcome  to  the  knowledge  that  (in 
schoolgirl  language)  it  " thrilled "  her  a  little  to  walk  into 
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strange,  crowded  rooms  with  a  fiance  who  couldn't,  in  tne 
matter  of  physical  appearance,  very  well  be  improved  upon. 

That  feeling  was  at  its  strongest  in  her  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Sewells '  music-party ;  and  not,  perhaps,  without 
a  slight — a  very  slight — adr;' .^trrs  of  snobbery.  She 
couldn't  but  know  that  her  coi^m^  and  bringing  Bernard 
would  count  as  a  triumph  for  their  A  .:~tess. 

They  were  welcomed  in  a  manner  ••.:.:  at  left  no  doubt 
about  it.  Though  they  appeared  on  tli:  threshold  of  the 
spacious  music-room  while  a  well-known  string  quartet  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  its  performance,  Mrs.  Sewell  rose, 
bustled  forward,  greeted  them  with  loudly  whispered  ef- 
fusions, and  led  them,  despite  their  protest,  to  conspicuous 
chairs.  She  herself  hovered  near  them,  no  longer  on  the 
alert  for  late  arrivals,  and  clearly  impatient  to  be  released 
from  the  ban  of  silence.  But  Letty  had  no  wish  for  the 
music  to  stop.  She  sat  peacefully,  under  the  shadow  of 
Bernard,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  held  hypnot- 
ically by  the  flash  of  her  diamond  ring,  her  whole  being 
strung  to  an  exquisite  self-awareness  which  included, 
which  was  to  some  extent  conditioned  by,  her  sense  of  Ber- 
nard, and  of  the  people — lots  of  people — who  were  glancing 
furtively  at  her  and  at  him.  She  didn't  exactly  listen  to  the 
music;  but  she  and  Bernard  and  the  people  were  somehow 
absorbed  into  it,  as  into  a  right  and  natural  element  which 
gave  to  everything  its  true  value. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  raised  her  eyes,  as  it  were  to  as- 
sure herself  of  Bernard  and  of  their  environment.  And  it 
was  then  that  she  saw  Mr.  Bullen.  He  looked,  up  to  a  point, 
like  any  one  else.  He  was  in  evening  clothes.  He  didn't 
seem  conscious  of  himself  at  all. 

The  thing  needed  explanation  .  .  .  clamored  for  ex- 
planation .  .  .  wildly  insisted  upon  explanation  .  .  . 
beat  upon  her,  taunted  her,  drove  her  from  her  first  dull 
confusion  to  a  strange  anger,  from  that  anger  to  a  still 
more  strange  despair,  because  she  couldn  't  explain  it.  ... 
It  seemed  as  if  time  were  ceasing  to  be,  as  if  the  music  were 
ruthlessly,  voraciously,  swallowing  up  huge  chunks  of  it, 
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before  her  reason  could  get  a  hearing.  Then  she  knew  that 
the  thing,  in  itself,  needed  no  explanation.  He  had  been 
away :  he  had  come  back.  The  music  explained  his  presence 
here.  He  liked  The  Forsaken  Merman;  why  shouldn't  he 
also  like  music?  Why  shouldn't  he  come  dressed  like  any 
one  else?  Why  shouldn't  he  be  perfectly  unconscious  of 
any  need  for — explanation?  What,  and  to  whom,  should 
he  explain? 

Yet  surely,  at  least,  it  might  occur  to  him  that  she — 

that  for  her Only,  as  it  happened,  he  was  as  little 

cognizant  of  her  as  of  himself,  as  of  anything  but  the 
music. 

But  was  he  ?  His  features,  showing  in  profile,  had  been 
set  with  the  tensity  of  utter  concentration ;  his  slight  figure, 
the  arms  folded,  had  maintained  the  same  uncompromising 
stillness.  Then,  it  was  as  though  something  disturbed 
him — some  external  influence,  pushing  insidiously  through 
his  trance.  He  moved  his  right  arm,  passed  a  hand  over  his 
chin.  That  gesture  was  characteristic;  she  had  evoked  it 
before.  It  would  mean  now  that  he  was  affected,  however 
vaguely,  however  reluctantly,  by  a  subtle  magnetism.  He 
would  turn  his  head  toward  her.  .  .  .  She  trembled, 
under  the  almost  unbearable  relief  of  finding  that  he  wasn't 
insensitive  to  her  presence. 

The  musicians  brought  their  movement  to  a  close,  ab- 
ruptly; as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  brutal  abruptness.  How 
dared  they  stop  like  that — breaking  up  a  moment  of  crisis ; 
worse  still,  plunging  her  in  doubt  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  had  been  any  crisis  ? 

Mr.  Bullen  's  little  sign  of  life  might  have  betokened  only 
a  quite  normal  relaxing  of  tension  in  one  to  whom  that 
particular  music  was  familiar. 

It  was  Bernard 's  touch  on  her  arm  that  drove  her  back 
into  a  recognition  of  her  surroundings :  their  hostess  was 
speaking  to  them,  and  she  had  to  attend. 

In  the  first  long  interval  of  the  program,  Mrs.  Sewell 
got  to  work.  It  wouldn't  be  her  fault  if  any  one  failed  to 
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know  that  "the  county "  came  to  her  parties,  and  that  she 
was  among  the  first  to  entertain  an  engaged  couple  whose 
affairs  were  intriguing  the  whole  neighborhood. 

And  most  of  the  neighborhood  was  there.  Letty,  handed 
about  and  shown  off,  wondered  miserably  how  she  could 
have  expected  enjoyment  from  such  a  venture  as  this.  Ber- 
nard bore  it  with  amused  complacency ;  but  then,  there  was 
nothing  for  Bernard  to  dread.  He  didn't  have  to  shrink, 
and  make  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  and  keep  furtive, 
side-long  vigil,  for  fear  of  coming  under  a  certain  pair  of 
eyes.  ...  It  seemed  incredible  that  she  could  have 
striven,  in  those  first  few  moments,  to  win  Mr.  Bullen's 
gaze. 

There  were  a  few  people  whom  she  would  willingly  have 
attached  to  herself,  as  a  protection,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening :  the  Sanderson  brothers,  for  instance — a  great  deal 
more  at  ease  amid  the  noisy  "ragging"  of  the  Sewell  daugh- 
ters than  they  had  been  at  the  Monckton  dinner-party;  or 
Doctor  Millar ;  or  even,  as  a  last  resort,  the  vicar.  But  her 
hostess  had  no  intention  of  wasting  her  on  the  "stock 
items"  of  a  local  party;  these  might  look  at  her  from  afar. 
She  found  herself  brought  up  only  against  strangers — resi- 
dents from  the  outlying  towns,  and  one  or  two  London 
people  who  were  staying  in  the  house.  They  might  not  be 
of  social  importance,  but  since  they  were  totally  unknown 
to  her,  an  introduction  could  always  be  prefaced,  in  whis- 
pered aside,  by  the  magic  word  "interesting." 

To  one  of  them  the  term  did  apply — by  chance,  and  on 
purely  personal  grounds.  A  middle-aged  woman,  of  strik- 
ing if  rather  worn  good  looks,  assured  in  manner,  not 
free  from  affectation,  but  giving  some  evidence  of  social 
caste,  abandoned  her  apparently  normal  aloofness  and 
melted  into  geniality  on  hearing  Letty 's  surname. 

"Are  you  a  relation  of  Sir  Giles  Monckton?" 

She  then  became  communicative — almost  inpulsively 
so,  as  if  it  were  a  relief,  in  this  milieu,  to  talk  to  any  one 
with  whom  she  could  find  a  link.  She  was  the  widow  of  an 
Indian  civilian  who  had  served  under  Sir  Giles ;  she  had  not 
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long  returned  from  India,  and  was  staying  with  relatives 
near  Bury.  Having  only  a  day  or  two  more  to  spend  in  the 
neighborhood,  she  could  scarcely  manage  to  look  up  her  old 
friend ;  but  she  would  make  a  point  of  doing  so  on  her  next 
visit. — Their  friendship  must  have  been  close  and  of  long 
standing:  so  much  Letty  gathered  from  her  desultory  at- 
tention to  the  animated,  eager  monologue.  For  the  rest, 
she  was  trying  to  visualize  her  father  in  relation  to  Anglo- 
Indian  society:  it  wasn't  easy,  and  the  effort  would  have 
been  amusing,  if  she  had  had  a  mind  free  for  amusement. 

After  remarking  (to  Letty 's  surprise  and  queer,  unex- 
plained discomfiture)  on  Captain  Monckton's  likeness  to 
Sir  Giles  as  Sir  Giles  had  been  at  that  age,  the  lady  drifted 
away;  and  their  hostess,  exuding  satisfaction  at  having 
made  one  opportune  and  successful  introduction,  resumed 
her  duty  to  Sir  Giles'  daughter. 

Letty  talked  vivaciously,  if  a  little  at  random,  and  kept 
so  close  under  the  shelter  of  Mrs.  Sewell's  hovering  bulk 
that  the  good  lady's  heart  must  have  swelled  at  such  im- 
plied dependence  on  her  chaperonage.  And  Bernard  was 
always  magnificently  in  their  wake.  Probably,  that  night, 
Mrs.  Sewell  would  make  an  object-lesson  for  her  own  daugh- 
ters of  the  beautiful,  old-world  modesty  that  had  kept  Miss 
Monckton  under  her  hostess's  wing  even  though  she  had 
her  fiance  to  escort  her. 

But  Captain  Monckton,  also,  had  to  be  very  specially 
considered.  Mrs.  Sewell  cast  about  her  incessantly,  with 
a  roving,  selective  eye.  Suddenly  it  lighted,  in  eager  re- 
lief, on  another  distinguished  guest  whose  presence,  for  the 
last  half -hour,  she  had  evidently  forgotten.  She  might  not 
know,  nor  very  much  care,  exactly  why  he  was  distin- 
guished; for  her  maternal  purposes,  it  would  have  been 
enough  that  he  was  a  bachelor  with  means.  But  other 
people  would  have  told  her  about  him;  and,  fortunately, 
she  remembered  his  name.  She  asked  whether  Captain 
Monckton  already  knew  Mr.  Bullen? 

Bernard  didn't;  but  his  manner  was  not  too  discourag- 
ing. 
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Would  Captain  Monekton  care  for  an  introduction?  A 
very  interesting  and  distinguished  man. 

Bernard's  smile  and  non-committal  rejoinder  could  be 
taken  for  assent.  But  here  a  dilemma  presented  itself.  The 
two  distinguished  guests  were  half  a  room  apart.  Which 
was  the  more  distinguished  ?  Which  ought  to  be  brought  up 
and  presented  to  which?  Mrs.  Sewell's  fat,  kind  face  was 
all  clouded  over  with  perplexity.  Her  eyes  appealed  to 
Letty.  But  Letty  offered  no  help. 

Bernard  was  more  charitable;  he  didn't  in  the  least  ob- 
ject to  giving  a  cue.  He  sent  a  majestic  glance  across  the 
room  to  Andrew  Bullen,  who  was  leaning  against  a  wall, 
drawing  puffs  from  a  cigarette  that  seemed  to  annoy  him, 
and  listening  rather  than  talking  to  Doctor  Millar. 

That  glance  of  Bernard's,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
immobility,  told  Mrs.  Sewell  all  that  she  needed  to  know. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  would  like  to  meet  him,  Captain 
Monekton.  I'll  fetch  him.  Poor  man,  he  seems  a  little  bit 
bored,  doesn  't  he,  with  his  present  companion  ? ' ' 

The  squat,  gaudy  figure  hurried  away.  Andrew  Bullen, 
as  she  approached  him,  laid  aside  his  cigarette  and  made  a 
slight  but  courteous  movement  of  putting  himself  at  her 
disposal.  Then,  after  a  moment,  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  straight  across  the  room. 

You  could  scarcely,  at  that  distance,  read  expression; 
you  would  have  to  supply,  from  your  own  imagination,  the 
exact  meaning  of  even  such  a  long,  quiet,  intent  look.  And 
perhaps  you  could  interpret  it;  the  intolerable  thing  was 
that  you  couldn't  answer  it. 

The  doctor's  glance  had  briefly  followed  Bullen 7s.  He 
stood  his  ground  while  their  hostess  addressed  herself  to 
his  companion.  He  might  well  have  slipped  away — she 
took  no  notice  of  him ;  but  it  was  as  if  he  firmly  intended, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  resume  an  interrupted  con- 
versation. 

Andrew  Bullen,  curiously  enough,  was  finding  things 
to  say  to  his  hostess;  his  bearing  gave  an  impression  of 
suave  graciousness.  You  could  tell,  merely  from  the  back 
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view  of  Mrs.  Sewell,  that  she  felt  at  once  flustered  and 
gratified.  But,  somehow,  she  was  slow  in  fulfilling  her 
mission. 

Bernard,  waiting  to  receive  some  one  who  made  no 
haste  to  present  himself,  filled  the  interval  as  gracefully  as 
he  could  by  means  of  casual  but  lover-like  remarks  to  a  very 
still,  tense,  white-cheeked  person — and  won  no  response. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Mrs.  Sewell  became  ab- 
sorbed, quite  naturally  and  easily,  into  a  small  group  which 
had  drifted  near  her.  You  couldn't  see  how  it  happened; 
only  you  were  left  with  the  conviction  that  by  some  trick — 
you  might  call  it  a  social  sleight-of-hand — Andrew  Bullen 
had  projected  her  whither  he  desired  her  to  be. 

He  took  up  his  cigarette,  examined  it  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  and  spoke  to  Doctor  Millar.  The  two  men  passed 
out  together  into  the  seclusion  of  an  ante-room. 


IX 

"LETTY,  are  you  crying?" 

*  *  I  shouldn  't  think  so,  Bernard.    I  almost  never  do. ' ' 

"At  any  rate" — he  drew  still  nearer  to  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  ventured  an  arm  across  her  shoulders — "at  any  rate 
you  're  most  beautifully  and  blessedly  sorry  about  my  going. 
Please  don't  deny  it,  Letty,  because,  selfish  though  it  may 
sound,  your  being  sorry  makes  me  extraordinarily  happy." 

Letty  raised  her  face.  It  was  wan,  certainly,  but  the 
lips  wore  a  queer  little  deprecating  smile.  She  looked, 
with  a  rather  blank  look,  around  Aunt  Laetitia's  drawing- 
room,  lit  by  the  watery  sunshine  of  an  April  afternoon. 
Not  a  bad  room,  really ;  yet  somehow  repellent  in  its  bright, 
conventional  appointments:  even  the  bowls  of  spring 
flowers  looked  ~banale.  There  are  some  people  who  have  a 
tendency  to  be  depressed  in  the  spring;  perhaps  she  was 
one  of  them.  At  all  events,  this  particular  spring,  for  her, 
was  flatly  unsuggestive.  It  brought  no  stirring  of  hope  or 
anticipation — only  a  strange  lassitude.  As  the  days  coldly 
and  inexorably  lengthened,  she  was  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  something — it  was  like  an  undefined  dread — that 
sapped  her  vitality. 

Bernard's  account  of  her  was  so  simple  that  she  wished 
it  might  be  true.  Possibly,  in  a  sense,  it  was  true.  She  did 
dislike  his  going  away,  although  (in  the  true  Monckton 
spirit)  she  had  welcomed  the  compliment  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  medical  congress  in  the  United  States, 
and,  incidentally,  to  lecture  at  certain  medical  institutions. 
She  wanted,  for  Bernard,  every  least  thing  that  could  seem 
to  swell  his  importance — wanted  it  far  more,  really,  than  she 
wanted  to  have  him  dangling  at  her  heels.  She  was  going 
to  marry  him — probably  at  the  end  of  the  summer ;  and,  to 
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put  it  crudely,  she  wanted  all  the  value  she  could  get  in  ex- 
change for  a  self-committal  that  became  less  imaginable 
with  every  day  that  brought  it  nearer.  Yet  it  was  also  true 
that  his  going  distressed  her.  He  might  at  times  be  oppres- 
sive :  he  might  be  a  little  bit  thick-skinned  and  difficult  to 
manage;  but  he  was  self-confident,  and  solid,  and  perma- 
nent, and  friendly.  Queer  words,  perhaps,  to  use  about  one 's 
lover;  nevertheless,  they  did  express  his  peculiar  vocation 
in  regard  to  her.  It  was  in  virtue  of  just  those  qualities 
that  he,  and  he  only,  could  keep  certain  nightmares  in 
abeyance. 

She  turned  toward  him,  offering  no  resistance  when  he 
took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Yes,  Bernard — I  am  sorry  you're  going.  For  my  own 
sake/' 

He  said  all  the  proper  things,  at  some  length.  She 
didn  't  listen.  She  was  wondering  whether  by  any  possible 
chance,  since  Bernard  could  in  a  measure  exorcise  night- 
mares, he  could  also  understand  them. 

"Sometimes,"  she  said  nervously,  when  he  paused, 
* '  there  seems  to  be  another  side  to  it  all.  A  side  that  is  sort 
of — sort  of  sinister.  As  if  Fate  had  got  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek  about  us.  Do  you  ever  feel  that,  Bernard?" 

"Good  heavens!  no.  How  frightfully  morbid  that 
sounds,  darling.  Surely  you  don't  feel  it  when  you're  quite 
well — not  tired  or  depressed,  as  I  fancy  you  are  to-day  ? ' ' 

"I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  feeling  well  or 
unwell.  It 's  somehow — there.  You  keep  coming  across  it. ' ' 

1 '  But  under  what  circumstances  ?  Perhaps  if  you  could 
give  me  an  instance •" 

" Sometimes,  Bernard,  things  occur  to  me.  .  .  .  I  don't 
know  how.  Rather  haunting,  uncanny  things.  It's  almost 
as  if  some  one  said  them  in  my  ear.  But  I  suppose  it's  really 
me  thinking  them!" 

1 '  Oh,  that  happens  to  us  all, ' '  he  answered  easily.  "  It 's 
got  a  scientific  explanation.  Some  day,  if  you  like,  I'll  ex- 
plain to  you  the  theory  of  the  subconscious  mind.  Never 
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worry  about  things  that  are  only  in  your  own  dear,  funny 
little  head." 

"But  suppose  there  were  things  in  other  people's 
heads  that — that  connected  up  with  them?" 

"An  unlikely  hypothesis.  What  are  you  thinking  of 
specially?" 

"Well,  there's  Alice.  .  .  .  She 's  been  awfully  grumpy 
ever  since  we  were  engaged." 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"My  dear  child!  Why  should  Alice  be  in  the  secret 
counsels  of  Fate?  She  probably  doesn't  want  to  leave  you, 
and  yet  for  some  reason  dislikes  the  idea  of  living  in  Lon- 
don. I  should  let  Alice  stew  in  her  own  juice." 

Then,  as  Letty  kept  silence,  he  asked  her,  still  laughing : 

"Is  that  all  it  amounts  to?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  she  answered  sharply.  There  was  con- 
flict between  a  great  desire  to  unburden  herself,  and  a  fear 
of  indiscretion.  But  he  was  going,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
his  going.  .  .  .  Kather  tremulously,  she  pursued  her  con- 
fidences. 

"Your  mother,  Bernard.  .  .  .  She's  not  what  you'd 
call  exuberant,  is  she  ?  Yet  she  likes  me  all  right. ' ' 

"My  mother.  .  .  . r  His  tone  was  queer,  interesting. 
It  had  tenderness,  of  a  humorous,  indulgent  kind,  but  also 
a  good  deal  of  surprise,  as  though  some  curious  and  quite 
irrelevant  object  had  been  thrust  forward  for  his  attention. 
"But,  of  course,  she  feels  about  it  as  every  one  else  does. 
Only  she  gets  a  bit  depressed  sometimes  by  her  aches  and 
pains,  poor  darling,  and  can't  throw  herself  into  things 
quite  as  heartily  as  my  father  and  the  girls.  Still,  she 
wouldn't  like  to  have  given  you  that  impression — I'm  sure 
she  doesn't  know  she  has.  I'll " 

"No,  you  won't — please,  Bernard.  I  shan't  ever  speak 
to  you  again  if  you  do.  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything. 
It  wasn't  really  as  I've  made  you  think  .  .  . J; 

"Well,  it's  very  certainly  not  as  you  think;  take  my 
word  for  that.  So  far,  darling,  you've  not  convinced  me  of 
mysterious  oracles  at  work.  Is  there  anything  more?" 
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She  looked  up,  doubtfully  and  shyly.  A  shaft  of  the 
pale  sunshine  had  fallen  on  Bernard's  face,  bent  toward 
her ;  she  had,  in  that  instant,  an  extraordinarily  lucid  and 
attractive  vision  of  masculine  strength  and  confidence  and 
sanity  directed  toward  the  single  purpose  of  making  and 
leaving  her  happy.  She  lowered  her  head,  and  it  rested 
lightly  against  his  shoulder. 

"There's  the  vicar, "  she  said.  "He  takes  no  interest 
in  me  now.  He's  washed  his  hands  of  me.  He's  not  even 
angry.  And  you  know,  Bernard,  I  really  rather  liked  him, 
and  his  'goings-on,'  with  all  respect  to  your  father." 

He  was  still  more  amused. 

"Kough  luck,  my  child!  But  cheer  up.  You  can  be  as 
High  Church  as  you  please  after  we're  married,  so  long 
as  you  don't  parade  it  among  my  people.  'Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,'  but  I've  no  very  strong  views  about  shades  of 
churchmanship,  myself;  so  I  shan't  coerce  you.  As  to  your 
vicar,  I  really  don't  see  why  the  poor  man's  behavior  should 
be  taken  as  a  dark  portent,  when  he  seems  to  be  merely 
showing  tact  and  Christian  forbearance.  I'm  inclined  to 
suspect,  dear,  that  you  haven't  got  to  your  real  point." 

"Can't  you  see,  Bernard,  it's  a  cu — "  her  tongue 
stumbled  over  the  unfamiliar  word — "a  cumulative  point?" 

"Bravo,  Letty!"  The  softly-intoned  banter  was  pleas- 
ing to  her  ear.  ' '  But  in  that  case,  there  must  be  a  climax  ? ' ' 

She  stirred  uneasily.  There  was  a  climax — and  no  liv- 
ing soul  to  whom  she  could  make  it  known.  It  seemed  to 
her  cruel  (on  the  part  of  something  or  somebody)  that  she 
should  be  here,  so  close  to  Bernard,  with  all  his  tenderness 
and  good  will  at  her  disposal,  yet  condemned — by  what 
secret  compulsion,  and  in  whose  interest,  she  didn  't  know — 
to  keep  hidden  the  most  ominous  of  the  shadows  on  her 
spirit.  Bernard 's  laughter  would  help ;  it  always  did  help. 
Suppose  that  by  mere' laughter  she  could  be  released  from 
the  haunting  burden  of  weeks,  even  months — Mr.  Bullen's 
refusal  to  meet  her?  For  a  moment  her  mind  played,  anx- 
iously and  wistfully,  on  the  idea  of  making  full  confidence. 
It  wouldn't  be  quite  easy  to  begin,  for  Bernard,  of  course, 
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must  have  utterly  forgotten  that  incident — even  though 
the  snub,  aimed  (with  whatever  obscure  motive)  at  her, 
had  involved  some  measure  of  slight  to  him.  But  he 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  thing  as  a  snub  to  either  of  them. 
If  he  was  annoyed  (and  she  remembered  that  he  had  looked 
annoyed),  it  would  have  been  because  he  disliked  being 
kept  waiting  for  nothing.  He  would  have  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Sewell,  distracted  by  her  duties,  had  lost  sight  of  her 
immediate  purpose;  or  that  Mr.  Bullen  had  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  break  away  from  his  talk  with  the  doctor.  He 
could  never  have  guessed — because  there  were  things  in  the 
past  he  didn't  know — that  a  silent,  significant  little  drama., 
pointed  solely  at  her  discomfiture,  had  been  enacted  before 
him.  Why  shouldn't  she  tell  him?  Why  shouldn't  she 
have  the  comfort  of  being  made  to  feel  that  nobody 's  rude- 
ness could  cast  ever  such  a  faint  slur  on  the  woman  who  be- 
longed to  Bernard?  Why  not?  She  owed  no  reticence  to 
Mr.  Bullen ;  and  it  wasn  't,  surely,  Mr.  Bullen  who  put  this 
constraint  upon  her.  That  would  be  carrying  his  power 
over  her — his  preposterous,  utterly  unauthorized  power — 
altogether  too  far.  Yet  the  constraint  was  there;  it  em- 
anated, perhaps,  from  those  things  of  which  Bernard  was 
ignorant.  If  she  were  sure  that  he  would  only  laugh.  .  .  . 
But  what  if  he  were  to  show  some  inconvenient  perspicac- 
ity? What  if  he  were  to  start  wondering  why  she  should 
be  so  sensitive  to  a  lapse  of  manners  in  some  one  whom  she 
didn't  know? 

She  felt  herself  trembling  a  little.  The  burden  wasn't 
really  Mr.  Bullen 's  rudeness;  it  was  Mr.  Bullen  himself. 
She  couldn  't  very  well  ask  Bernard  to  relieve  her  of  that. 

"Well,  Letty,"  he  said,  "I'm  waiting  to  hear  the 
worst." 

"There's  nothing  more,  Bernard. "  Nervously,  her 
fingers  touched  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  "You've — you've 
shown  me  ...  Thanks  awfully.  All  the  rest  is — just  as 
silly." 

"Can  you  promise  me,  then,  that  there'll  be  no  more 
nightmares  while  I'm  away?" 
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"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  Letty  said.  Her  head  was  bent 
low  under  his  hand;  her  eyes  kept  their  secret  of  fear. 

She  went  straight  home  after  her  farewell  to  Bernard. 
Her  father's  book — which  had  provided  her  with  a  clinch- 
ing excuse,  and  one  greatly  approved  by  the  family,  for 
some  postponement  of  her  marriage — was  drawing  to  its 
final  stages.  A  long  book;  an  exhaustive  book;  possibly, 
to  the  lay  mind,  a  dull  book — but  it  had  inspired  in  Letty 
that  mild,  grateful  attachment  which  one  may  feel  toward 
one 's  berth  on  a  voyage,  or  the  Tube  on  a  stormy  night,  or 
any  other  adequate  and  proven  refuge. 

She  slipped  back  very  readily  into  her  groove.  Though 
all  absences  that  had  to  do  with  Bernard  were  blessed  and 
encouraged,  her  father  was  clearly  relieved  at  her  return. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  turn  author  in  the  twenties 
or  in  the  fifties — there  must  surely  be  some  little  fuss  and 
excitement  over  the  finishing  of  a  first  book.  Even  Sir 
Giles'  "well-organized"  nature  had  not  been  quite  proof 
against  it.  He  was  wanting  all  sorts  of  things. 

Letty  dealt  first  with  arrears  of  correspondence.  There 
was  a  letter  from  his  prospective  publisher,  asking  a  plain, 
practical  question:  it  could  have  been  answered  in  two 
lines,  but  Sir  Giles  dictated  four  anxious,  earnest  pages. 
There  was  a  letter  from  a  churchwarden,  suggesting  that  he 
should  make  a  donation  toward  the  repair  of  the  church 
tower,  which  had  become  unsafe.  Letty  found  his  check- 
book, and  asked  for  what  amount  the  check  should  be  filled 
in.  But  her  father  said  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about 
subscribing;  he  must  consult  Cousin  Maurice.  Letty 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  the 
parishioners,  including  themselves,  should  be  exposed  to 
risk  of  extinction  under  a  falling  tower  because  the  vicar 
had  High  Church  propensities.  Sir  Giles  looked  at  her 
dimly,  named  a  figure  for  the  check,  and  drew  toward 
him  his  pile  of  manuscript. 

It  appeared  that  he  couldn't  get  on  much  further  with- 
out reference  to  some  missing  note-books.  He  knew  they 
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were  somewhere — but  that  was  all.  Letty  reminded  him  of 
certain  unopened  despatch-boxes  stored  away  in  an  empty 
room.  He  agreed  that  one  of  them  might  contain  the  note- 
books ;  but  it  would  be  a  tiresome,  protracted  business  going 
through  them.  Letty  undertook  to  do  it  during  his  siesta. 

She  rather  liked  the  loneliness,  the  cobwebby  nmstiness 
of  the  attic,  where  she  spent  her  Afternoon  crouched  on  the 
floor  among  a  litter  of  papers,  books,  riding-gear,  hot- 
weather  kit,  old  pipes,  and  innumerable  objects  of  such  a 
kind  as  no  Monckton  would  ever  be  likely  to  part  with  so 
long  as  any  place  could  be  found  to  hold  them.  Of  course, 
she  day-dreamed :  not  only  these  very  personal  and,  to  her, 
romantic  trophies  of  her  father's  life  abroad,  but  also 
the  mild  air,  the  scent  and  sounds  of  April  floating  in 
through  the  open  window,  were  conducive  to  that.  For  the 
first  time,  she  did  feel  a  touch  of  spring  exhilaration.  Life, 
in  its  main  outlines,  might  be  set  before  her  in  a  pro- 
gram that  wasn't  subject  to  alteration;  but,  between 
those  lines,  perhaps  there  would  be  unexpected,  happy 
things.  ...  She  had  had  that  morning  a  letter  from  Ber- 
nard, written  at  Southampton — a  very  perfect  love-letter, 
with  admonitions  against  nightmare.  She  smiled  as  she 
thought  of  it ;  but,  too,  she  sighed  a  little.  It  was  disquiet- 
ing, that  such  feeling  as  the  spring  might  engender  in  you 
should  be  balanced,  with  perilous  nicety,  between  gladness 
and  gloom.  She  pulled  another  box  toward  her,  and  lifted 
the  lid. 

Here  there  were  more  books;  but  not,  as  she  saw  at  a 
glance,  at  all  the  sort  of  books  that  any  one  would  have  ex- 
pected her  father  to  keep,  or  even  to  have  read.  She  drew 
out  volume  after  volume — novels  mostly;  fairly  modern, 
some  of  them,  by  authors  who  were  still  at  work. 
Not,  as  a  rule,  exactly  "highbrow/'  .  .  .  There  was  a 
preponderance  of  the  kind  of  fiction  that  Aunt  Lsetitia  had 
taught  her  to  regard  as  "trash."  Here  and  there,  a  volume 
of  plays,  showing  more  cultivated  taste — Ibsen,  Bernard 
Shaw.  .  .  .  And  some  poetry — but  no  collected  editions 
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of  the  great  poets.  Surprise  grew  in  her.  She  couldn't 

imagine  her  father She  opened  a  book  at  random, 

looked  at  the  fly-leaf.  Penciled  in  a  round  girlish  hand 
was  the  name  " Felicia  Monckton."  She  opened  another: 
it  was  inscribed  to  "Felicia,  from  Colin";  and  another: 
"To  Felicia,  with  the  writer's  love."  In  a  volume  of  sonnets 
there  were  just  the  words  "To  Felicia" — a  printed  dedica- 
tion. 

Letty  laid  it  down.  The  garden  flowers  were  positively 
flinging  their  perfume  up  and  at  her.  It  was  as  if  she  could 
see  the  blackbird  swaying  on  its  branch  of  apple-blossom — 
all  glossy  in  the  sunshine,  all  a-throb  with  its  joy  of  life  and 
freedom.  The  incoming  breeze  was  like  a  teasing,  laugh- 
ing presence.  .  .  .  But  it  drew  from  her  no  response — ex- 
cept a  wide-eyed,  questing  gaze  into  the  empty  spaces,  as 
though  there  might  indeed  have  been  some  one  there. 

She  put  them  neatly  together — her  mother's  books.  It 
took  a  long  time.  She  forgot  that  her  father's  siesta,  even, 
possibly,  her  father's  tea,  would  be  over.  Each  volume 
stayed  a  while  in  her  hands.  She  had  never  before  touched 
anything  that  was  all  her  mother's.  These  weren't  like 
the  Monckton  pearls;  these  were  Felicia's  own  books.  It 
wasn't  certain  that  her  father  had  ever  handled  them; 
probably  his  servant  had  packed  them  up.  It  ivas  certain — 
almost  certain — that  he  had  never  read  them.  Would  he, 
she  speculated  (half  afraid  at  the  temerity  of  her  own 
thought),  know  quite  all  there  was  to  know  about  Felicia, 
if  he  had  never  read  the  books  that  she  read  ? 

One  or  two  of  them  didn't  close  properly;  she  found 
letters  thrust  between  the  pages — signs  of  a  habit  which, 
like  Felicia's  other  habit  of  dog 's-earing,  all  Moncktons 
were  brought  up  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  letters  were  in 
envelopes,  others  loose.  A  fair  number  of  bills  from  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Naturally,  they  wouldn't  have  troubled  Fe- 
licia in  her  beautiful  security  as  the  wife  of  Giles  Monckton ; 
why  shouldn  't  she  have  used  them  for  book-markers  ?  Letty 
found  herself  wondering,  as  urgently  as  though  it  were  a 
problem  of  cosmic  importance,  how  often  those  bills  had 
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had  to  be  sent  in  before  Felicia  remembered  to  put  them  on 
Giles  Monckton's  table. 

There  was  a  letter  without  an  envelope,  and  without  any 
visible  beginning  (perhaps  the  first  sheet  had  blown  away), 
written  on  thin  paper  in  a  large,  rather  impudent-looking 
hand.  Certain  words  caught  her  eye.  She  would  read  this 
one :  she  knew  very  well  that  Felicia  wouldn  't  mind.  She 
had,  indeed,  a  sense  that  Felicia  wanted  her  to  read  it. 
She  glanced  over  her  shoulder — but  it  had  only  been  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  only  the  whispering  play  of  that  little, 
restless,  ubiquitous  wind.  The  blackbird  still  caroled :  eve- 
ning drew  on,  but  it  hadn't  finished — wouldn't  finish, 
till  it  had  said  all  there  was  to  say  about  life  and  freedom. 

"No,  I  can't  give  you  any  news  of  D.  I  don't  think  I 
should  if  I  could.  But  I'm  glad  you  want  it.  For  my 
part,  I  hope  you'll  go  on  wanting  it.  I  care  less  for  your 
safety  than  for  your  soul — though  I  don't  suppose  my  con- 
ception of  that  accessory  is  quite  on  all  fours  with  Giles 
Monckton's.  Also,  for  your  comfort,  I  don't  think  you've 
done  with  D.  I  think  sooner  or  later  he'll  follow  you 
through  your  bolt-hole.  Send  me  details,  whenever  it 
happens. 

"Papa,  I  need  not  say,  is  deeply  moved  by  your  filial 
inquiries.  He  sends  charming  messages  to  you  and  Giles — 
particularly  Giles.  I  haven't  space  to  give  them — they 
run  to  some  length.  He  sits  inventing  them  by  the  hour 
together.  I  think  it  is  his  chief  joy,  now  you're  gone. 
Certainly  it  keeps  him  sweet-tempered.  You'd  be  quite 
touched,  sometimes,  to  see  the  mild,  deprecating  look  on  his 
face — somehow  it  suggests  the  devil  at  Sunday-school. 
He's  particularly  eloquent  about  the  baby  (will  it  have 
arrived,  I  wonder,  by  the  time  you  get  this?).  He  thinks 
it  will  be  a  very  interesting  baby.  He  rather  hopes  he 
shall  never  meet  it,  but  he  says  the  world  will  always  be 
richer  to  him  for  knowing  that  it  exists.  (Colin  regards 
it  as  the  climax  of  your  audacities,  and  is  severely  shocked.) 

"To  be  serious  for  a  moment — I'm  sorry  you're  in  the 
blues,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  sympathize.  I  can't  imagine 
any  one  exchanging  the  devil  for  the  deep  sea.  And,  after 
all,  you  could  always  manage  Papa,  when  you  kept  cool. 
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Your  last  row  was  no  different  in  kind,  and  not  much  in 
degree,  from  your  first.  .  .  .  You  were  the  light  of  his 
eyes.  If  he  exploited  you,  it  was  only  because  he  was  so 
damnably  proud  of  you.  But  you  can't  manage  the  deep 
sea,  can  you?  It  drowns  you,  doesn't  it?  I'm  afraid 
you're  beginning  to  feel  drowned.  .  .  . >! 

She  would  take  care  of  the  letter  for  Felicia.  Poor 
Felicia :  she  must  have  been  worried  at  knowing  that  she  had 
left  it  about — somewhere.  She  wouldn't  have  meant  to  do 
that.  Perhaps  there  had  been  some  disturbance — a  sudden 
call  on  her.  Perhaps  Giles  Monckton  had  appeared,  expect- 
ing to  read  her  mail.  Felicia  was  quick-witted ;  she  would 
have  slipped  this  page  into  her  book,  and  given  him  the 
others.  And  then,  very  soon,  very  suddenly  perhaps,  there 
had  come  grave  preoccupation.  .  .  .  She  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  bringing  a  life  into  the  world.  She  wouldn  't  have 
remembered  such  details  as  the  loss  of  a  compromising 
letter.  But  afterwards,  she  might  have  remembered ;  after- 
wards, when  she  had  gone  where  neither  "D."  nor  any 
one  else  could  follow  her.  It  would  have  been  a  tormenting 
thing  to  remember,  when  the  last  word  had  been  said  about 
you,  in  black  letters,  on  brass. 

She  needn't  feel  tormented  any  more:  a  daughter  had 
her  uses.  And  she  needn't  mind  her  daughter  knowing; 
she  would  rather,  perhaps,  that  some  one  knew.  Felicia, 
wife  of  Giles  Monckton :  that  was  all  very  well — for  the 
Moncktons;  but  Letty,  henceforward,  would  know  her  as 
just  Felicia.  .  .  . 

There  was  still  that  voice  out  there,  sobbing  with  glad- 
ness ;  the  very  voice  of  spring ;  the  jubilee  of  buried  things 
that  have  got  out,  got  back  into  life.  Wildly,  almost  im- 
pudently, glad  .  .  . 

And  after  a  while  there  was  another  sound — not  glad: 
the  quiet,  helpless  weeping  of  a  child  afraid. 


THENCEFORTH,  the  visits  to  Cousin  Minnie  became  more 
frequent.  They  had  never,  since  the  first,  been  productive 
of  anything  that  could  make  them  seem  to  Letty  worth 
while :  Cousin  Minnie,  indeed,  was  more  than  formerly  shy 
and  jerky  in  her  manner — conscious  evidently,  and  re- 
pentant, of  a  past  indiscretion.  She  would  talk  only  about 
the  weather,  Sir  Giles'  book,  the  little  happenings  of  the 
household,  her  son's  letters  from  America. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  attraction  held;  Letty 
dared  not  look  too  closely  into  its  nature. 

One  day,  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  her  visit  coin- 
cided with  the  doctor's.  She  was  not  dismissed  from  the 
room;  he  stayed  only  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  But  in 
those  brief  moments  she  received  an  impression  that  went 
deep.  It  was  new,  it  was  strange,  it  was  pathetically  agree- 
able to  see  some  one  concentrate  on  Cousin  Minnie;  really 
care  about  her  state;  really  want  to  find  out  whether  she 
were  suffering  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  Doctor  Millar, 
too,  was  an  exceptionally  busy  man;  his  "round"  extended 
over  a  wide  area ;  he  had  no  partner,  no  fellow-practitioner 
under  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles.  His  face  was  tired- 
looking,  and  rather  heavily  lined;  but  it  had  managed  to 
retain  a  fine  degree  of  sensibility.  She  was  moved  by  the 
way  he  looked  at  Cousin  Minnie,  whom,  as  she  knew, -he 
never  failed  to  visit  twice  a  week — unless  Bernard  were  at 
home  (on  such  occasions  his  interest  did  seem  to  flag  a 
little).  It  would  have  been  excusable,  she  reflected,  for  a 
doctor  to  weary  of  this  chronic,  scarcely  fluctuating,  and 
apparently  incurable  case.  But  Doctor  Millar,  obviously, 
hadn't  wearied  of  it  in  the  least;  his  glance  couldn't  have 
been  keener,  his  questions  more  alive  with  interest,  if  this 
were  his  first  experience  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
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"That's  a  nice  man,"  Letty  said,  when  he  had  left  the 
room. 

' '  Yes,  dear,  I  like  his  visits.  Very  often  I  'm  depressed 
before  he  comes,  thinking  what  a  lot  of  trouble  every  one  has 
taken — dear  Bernard,  of  course,  most  of  all:  he's  always 
trying  something — but  Doctor  Millar  too,  and,  some  years 
ago,  the  specialist  I  saw.  It  seems  ungrateful  not  to  get 
better.  And  then  when  Doctor  Millar  comes,  he,  more  than 
any  one,  perhaps,  makes  me  feel  that  they  're  not  at  the  end 
of  their  resources.  But  sometimes  I  think  I  oughtn't  to 
let  him  come  so  often." 

"Why  ever  not,  Cousin  Minnie,  if  he  cheers  you? — as 
I  quite  understand  that  he  would." 

A  faint  suffusion  that  could  hardly  be  called  a  flush 
overspread  Cousin  Minnie's  cheeks  (the  blood  in  her  seemed 
to  have  very  little  life  or  impetus;  it  wasn't  Monckton 
blood). 

"Well,  dear,  it's  true  that  he  doesn't  charge  as  much  as 
he  might;  very  often,  I  think,  he  forgets  quite  a  lot  of 
visits.  But  still,  you  know,  a  doctor's  bill  always  run- 
ning  " 

Letty 's  face  hardened. 

"If  it  cost  hundreds  a  year,  what  would  it  matter?" 

Cousin  Minnie's  eyes  groped  unhappily  toward  her. 

"But,  dear  Letty,  we're  not  out-of-the-way  rich;  not 
rich  at  all,  in  fact — only  comfortable.  Bernard,  of  course, 
still  needs  an  allowance;  and  there  are  the  three  girls  at 
home — for  my  comfort,  as  Cousin  Maurice  has  sometimes 
hinted  to  me." 

'"Partly,  too,  for  Cousin  Maurice's  comfort,"  Letty 
said,  biting  her  lip.  "He  can't,  surely,  make  a  favor  of  it? 
Delia,  at  least,  would  have  got  out,  if  she'd  had  the 
chance." 

Cousin  Minnie  was  looking  scared. 

*  *  My  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?    What  are  you  saying  ? ' ' 

Letty  got  up.  "I'm  only  losing  my  temper.  I'll  go 
and  lose  it  down-stairs,  if  any  one  gives  me  an  opportunity. 
I  expect  some  one  will." 
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Cousin  Minnie  clung  to  her. 

"Letty,  child,  I  don't  like  this  mood.  It  never  helps. 
There  may  be  some  things.  .  .  .  But  we  're  all  more  com- 
fortable if  we  don't  talk  about  them,  or — or  think  too  much. 
And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  has  it?  You  know  I 
don't  mean  that  rudely,  but " 

Letty  leaned  over  her,  with  two  hands  laid  lightly  on 
the  shrunken,  half -raised  shoulders:  she  was  so  close  that 
the  dim  eyes  couldn't  help  seeing  her  face. 

II  Don't  you  think  it  has  to  do  with  me,  Cousin  Minnie? 
All  of  it?" 

Cousin  Minnie  lay  back  helplessly.  Her  answer  was 
long  in  coming. 

"Not  my  part,  dear;  certainly  not  my  part.  That's — 
over.  Letty,  dearest,  promise  not  to " 

"Oh,  I  will  promise  not  to  make  things  more — more 
damnable  for  you  than  they  are.  May  I  kiss  you  after  that, 
Cousin  Minnie,  or  are  my  lips  polluted  ? ' ' 

"I  can't  think  where  you  learnt  it,  dear — the  word,  I 
mean.  But  I'm  not  strong-minded  enough  to  refuse  your 
kiss.  Don't  ever  use  that  word  in  the  family.  Bernard 
wouldn't  like  you  to." 

I 1 1  could  make  Bernard  understand  why  I  use  it  in  this 
case.  .   .-." 

1 '  Could  you,  dear  ?    Are  you  sure  ? ' ' 

Doctor  Millar  was  leaving  the  house  as  Letty  went  down- 
stairs. Through  the  half -open  door  of  the  drawing-room  she 
saw  Delia  aimlessly  rearranging  the  sofa  cushions,  with  a 
look  that  sat  ill  on  her  large  face,  formed  as  it  was  for  the 
expression  of  high  spirits  and  bonhomie. 

To  Delia  were  allotted  the  few  special  duties  occasioned 
by  Cousin  Minnie 's  illness ;  they  included  an  interview  now 
and  then  with  her  doctor.  Maisie,  though  always  ready  to 
supervise  or  to  fill  a  breach,  was  fully  occupied  in  being  her 

father's  right  hand. It  seemed  likely,  therefore,  that 

Doctor  Millar  had  somehow  been  responsible  for  the  cloud 
upon  Delia.  Letty,  notwithstanding  her  expressed  inten- 
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tion  of  losing  her  temper  first,  had  decided  to  go  home 
forthwith;  but  curiosity  prevailed  over  that  wise  resolve. 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  asked  for  details 
of  Doctor  Millar's  report. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  different  from  usual,"  Delia  said, 
"except  that  he's  not  very  hopeful  about  mother  ever  get- 
ting out  of  bed  again,  unless " 

"Unless  what?" 

"Unless  they  were  to  try  some  entirely  new  treatment. 
But  so  much  has  been  tried.  You  may  be  sure  Bernard 
wouldn't  leave  any  stone  unturned." 

"I  never  quite  see  why  you  all  treat  Bernard  as  the 
'last  word.'  I  understood  that  he  specialized  on  people's 
insides;  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  people  or  what  parts 
of  their  insides,  only  I'm  sure  it's  nothing  that  could  have 
the  remotest  connection  with  Cousin  Minnie's  illness." 

"But,  Letsy,  don't  you  realize  that  specialists,  like 
ordinary  practitioners,  have  to  undergo  a  general  medical 
training?  No  one  would  dispute,  I  should  think,  that 
Bernard,  with  all  his  brilliance  and  being  in  the  swim 
of  things,  must  know  more  about  everything  than  Doctor 
Millar  does  about  anything." 

"7  should  dispute  it,  for  one;  though  I'm  willing  to 
admit  that  neither  of  them  may  know  very  much  about 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  It's  years,  isn't  it,  since  Cousin 
Minnie  saw  a  specialist?" 

"Yes,  it's  rather  a  long  time.  But  it  did  no  good, 
you  know.  And  since  then  she's  never  expressed  any 
wish  to  see  another." 

"Cousin  Minnie  doesn't  often  express  wishes,  does 
she?" 

Delia  turned  with  a  startled  look,  the  color  mounting 
in  her  face.  "What  do  you  mean,  Letty?  You  don't 
surely  think  that  we " 

"You  personally  couldn't  do  much  to  help  it,  Delia. 
But,  since  you  ask  me,  I  do  think  that  the  family  is  a 
bit  inclined  to  take  Cousin  Minnie's  state  as  all  in  the 
day's  work." 
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"But  Bernard " 

"Oh,  please  leave  him  out,"  Letty  said,  half  laughing, 
"though  he  is  my  fiance.  If  it's  not  interfering  to  ask, 
had  Doctor  Millar  got  anything  to  suggest  f ' ' 

"Yes,  he  had.  But  I'm  glad  to  say  he  hasn't  so  far 
mentioned  it  to  mother.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  practi- 
cable." 

"Keally?  It  seems  queer  of  Doctor  Millar  to  suggest 
anything  so  obviously  impracticable  that  you  can  turn  it 
down  at  once."  There  was  emphasis  on  the  "you" — 
just  not  strong  enough  to  give  an  effect  of  rudeness. 

Delia  was  more  and  more  ill  at  ease.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  perhaps,  she  wanted  Letty  to  go.  But 
Letty,  although,  or  because,  she  perceived  this,  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  with  a  smile  and  a  gesture  that  invited  Delia 
to  come  beside  her.  There  was  no  precedent  among  her 
cousins  for  disobedience  to  Letty 's  whims :  Delia  came — 
but,  before  seating  herself,  punched  a  cushion  rather 
violently. 

"Doctor  Millar,  of  course,  doesn't  understand.  ...  I 
merely  said — I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  to  say,  under 
the  circumstances — that  father  wouldn't  be  likely  to  con- 
sider any  new  treatment  until  Bernard  came  home  and  could 
endorse  it.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  altogether  like  Doctor 
Millar's  manners,  Letty;  but  I  suppose  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  may  have  been  a  little  hurt,  too;  I  believe 
he's  got  an  idea  that  father  thinks  he's  making  a  case 
of  mother.  Well,  what  he  put  before  me  was  this — as  it 
seems  to  interest  you.  There's  a  man  in  the  neighborhood 
who  gives  up  his  whole  time  to  research-work,  just  for  the 
love  of  it,  I  gather.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  official 
status  anywhere.  Doctor  Millar  says  he's  awfully  brilliant, 
and  has  made  certain  discoveries  that  are  being  recognized 
as  important.  Among  other  things,  he's  been  working 
out  a  theory,  all  his  own,  about  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Doctor 
Millar  did  explain  it  to  me,  very  hurriedly;  something 
about  poisoning  of  the  joints,  and  a  lot  of  long  words — 
toxaemia,  and  bacteria,  and  goodness  knows  what.  It 
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sounded  very  complicated  and  far-fetched,  but  it  may  be 
all  right.  Anyway,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  he's 
got  some  stuff — vaccine,  I  believe  it's  called — which  he 
thinks  (and  apparently  Doctor  Millar  does  too)  might  work 
a  cure.  They  seem  to  have  discovered  it  by  experiments 
on  animals,  which  sounds  rather  fishy,  don't  you  think? 
But  Doctor  Millar  is  very  much  impressed  by  the  results, 
and  wants  it  to  be  tried  on  mother." 

"I  suppose,"  Letty  said,  quietly  and  coldly,  "the  man 

in  question  is  Mr.  Bullen  ? Doctor  Millar  is  right,  at  all 

events,  in  having  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  scientist. 
Even  I  have  heard  something  of  him — when  I  was  in 
London,  with  Bernard." 

"Really?  We  didn't  know  he  was  anything  particular. 
Bernard  never  said  so." 

"In  fact,  you  know  nothing  about  him  at  all.  But — 
was  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  suggestion, 
on  your  own  responsibility?" 

"I  hadn't  finished,"  Delia  said,  with  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  indignation  as  she  knew  how  to  compass. 
"Naturally  it  wouldn't  be  me — it  would  be  father,  or 
Bernard  if  he  were  here,  who  would  judge  as  to  what  treat- 
ment should  be  used,  if  that  was  all.  But  it's  not  all. 
Doctor  Millar  seems  to  have  sounded  Mr.  Bullen,  who 
isn  't,  he  says,  a  particularly  easy  person  to  approach ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  that  although  Mr.  Bullen  is  not  unwilling  to 
let  this  stuff,  this  vaccine,  be  used  for  mother,  he  would 
insist  on  giving  the  injections  himself." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  that  seemed  a  difficulty  to 
you.  Could  I  ask  why  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  of  course  I'll  tell  you,  Letty — only  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  as  if  you  were  a  judge  of  the  Inquisition. 
It's  all  perfectly  simple.  Father  went  to  call  on  Mr. 
Bullen  when  he  first  settled  at  Alderton,  and  didn't  like 
him.  I'm  quite  sure  he  wouldn't  have  him  in  the  house." 

"I  see.  .  .  .  You  couldn't  very  well  explain  that  to 
Doctor  Millar,  could  you?  His  manners  might  have  got 
worse  than  ever." 
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Suddenly  tears  came  to  Delia's  eyes. 

"Letsy,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so — so  hostile.  What 
can  I  do?" 

Letty  was  leaning  forward — her  hands  clasped  tightly 
round  her  knees,  her  features  set. 

"I'm  trying  to  think  what  Z  should  do  if  I  were  in 
your  place — which,  thank  Heaven,  I'm  not." 

"I'll  think  about  it  too,"  Delia  said  humbly.  "You 
must  remember,  I  've  had  no  time.  Doctor  Millar  had  only 
just  sprung  this  upon  me  when  you  came  in.  Do  you 
think"  (but  there  was  no  hope  in  her  voice)  "that  if 
Maisie  and  I  talked  to  him  together,  we  might  get  father 
to  waive  his  personal  objections?  Enough,  anyhow,  to 
give  the  matter  thorough  consideration?" 

"His  objections,  according  to  Bernard,  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  distaste  for  the  cut  of  Mr.  Bullen's  coat." 

"Did  Bernard  say  that?  Did  he  really?"  Hope  had 
come  swiftly  to  life. 

"He  did.  In  my  hearing — in  a  conversation  with  one 
of  his  friends." 

"I  always  imagined  there  was  rather  more  to  it  than 
that.  It's  true,  father  didn't  tell  us  much — except 
that  Mr.  Bullen  wouldn't  be  a  person  for  us  to  know. 
Certainly  I  can't  remember  anything  definite;  only  a  few 
details,  such  as  there  being  slippers  on  the  drawing-room 
hearth-rug.  .  .  . ' : 

"/s  there  a  drawing-room?"  Letty  snapped. 

"Well,  I  know  that's  a  trifle — I  said  so.  Perhaps  it 
was  all  trifles — even  the  enormously  fat,  sphinx-like  old 
woman  who  opened  the  door.  It's  coming  back  now.  .  .  . 
Father  didn't  like  the  look  of  her  at  all.  Nor  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  generally.  He's  very  sensitive  to  at- 
mosphere, he  says." 

"Oh,  Delia,  I'm  thankful  you  added  'he  says/  I 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  you!" 

That  caused  fluster. 

"Letty,  really!  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  you 
shouldn't  catch  up  one's  slips  of  the  tongue.  Let's  keep 
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to  the  point.     If,  as  you  say,  Bernard  really  knows  that 
father  had  nothing  serious  against  Mr.  Bullen " 

"How  does  that  help?     Slippers  on  the  hearth-rug— 
if  he  happened  to  dislike  slippers  on  hearth-rugs — would 
be  quite  as  big  a  crime  to  Cousin  Maurice  as  seven  wives 
stowed  away  in  a  cupboard.    Anyhow,  the  slippers  would 
seem  to  him  to  imply  the  wives.    You  know  it.'* 

"Letty,  you're  absolutely  incorrigible!  Nothing  can 
be  discussed  with  you.  Does  Aunt  LaBtitia  think  she 
brought  you  up?" 

"It's  a  great  waste  of  time,  talking  like  that.  But, 
after  all,  time's  no  object.  We  can't,  of  course,  do  any- 
thing. Perhaps  if  I  were  in  your  place  something  would 
be  done,  or  attempted — I  know  I  wouldn't  leave  Cousin 
Maurice  quite  as  I  found  him  on  the  subject;  but  I  dare 
say  it  would  end  in  bringing  down  the  pillars  on  one's  own 
head  as  well.  Anyway,  I  suppose  you  can't.  You're  too 
old.  You've  borne  it  too  long — sacrificed  too  much.  So 
Cousin  Minnie  will  continue  to  suffer  horribly. ' ' 

Delia  was  pale,  and  rather  stern. 

* '  Nonsense,  Letty.  I  'm  not  quite  so  feeble  as  all  that. 
I  had  to  be  a  little  bit  discouraging  to  Doctor  Millar  till 
I'd  had  time  to  think;  and  I  asked  him  not  to  mention 
the  idea  to  mother  for  fear  of  disappointing  her.  But  I 
don't  mean  to  let  the  matter  rest.  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  tackle  father  without  Bernard's  sup- 
port— or  even  Maisie,  who  always  feels  with  father.  So 
I  shan't  tell  either  of  them.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  I'll 
write  to  Bernard." 

"That  won't  be  much  good.  For  one  thing,  he'll 
be  traveling  about;  and  for  another,  you  could  hardly 
expect  him  to  be  able  to  overcome  your  father's  prejudice 
by  post." 

* '  Well  then,  as  soon  as  he  comes  home  .    .    . ' ! 

Letty  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

u  Quite  so.  In  about  two  months.  What  are  two 
months  more  or  less  to  Cousin  Minnie,  after  all  these 
years?" 
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She  forgot  her  "nightmares";  at  least,  they  faded 
from  her  surface  mind — those  nightmares  which  for  a 
while,  and  especially  since  her  lonely  afternoon  in  the 
attic,  had  stalked  abroad  unashamed,  darkening  with 
their  shadow,  and  even,  as  it  were,  absorbing  into  their 
own  substance,  the  daylight,  the  spring,  all  hopes  that 
she  had  of  life,  so  that  the  very  voice  of  spring  had  be- 
come the  voice  of  nightmare.  She  forgot  them  because 
there  was  now  something  definite,  something  that  could  be 
faced  without  obscure  risk,  over  which  to  brood  all  day 
and  keep  awake  at  night.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Cousin 
Maurice  (though  as  yet  he  didn't  know  it)  had  been 
dragged  out  into  the  open,  embodying  and  displaying  all 
that  was  ugliest  in  the  family  tradition.  And  it  was  a  good 
thing.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later,  it  must  lead  to  revolution. 
She  wouldn  't,  much  longer,  be  alone  in  her  disgust.  If  not 
Delia,  if  not  her  father,  surely  Bernard  would  share  it ;  and 
Bernard  would  influence  the  others.  .  .  .  There  would 
be  a  general  breakdown  of  illusions  in  regard  to  the 
custodian  of  the  family  morale. 

She  went  no  further;  she  didn't  ask  herself  what 
particular  end  the  showing-up  of  Cousin  Maurice  would 
be  likely,  in  her  own  case,  to  serve.  Of  course,  if  she 
worked  herself  into  a  state  of  feverish  unrest,  that  was 
what  any  sane  and  fair-minded  person  would  do,  on  Cousin 
Minnie's  account. 

She  was  writing  regularly  to  Bernard;  and  now,  in 
each  of  her  letters,  she  paused  upon  an  impulse  to  lay  the 
matter  before  him.  Yet  when  it  came  to  addressing  him 
with  her  pen,  her  confidence  in  him  would  begin  to  waver. 
She  might  know  how  to  present  her  case  by  word  of 
mouth;  but  it  seemed  risky,  somehow,  to  appeal  to  him 
on  any  really  important  question  without  herself  being 
there  to  supervise  his  reactions.  The  danger  was  not  so 
much  that  he  wouldn't  make  up  his  mind;  it  was  rather 
that,  uninfluenced  by  personal  contact  with  her,  he  would 
make  it  up  all  wrong.  He  might  come  home  with  a 
prejudice.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  greater  indiscretion 
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than  that  of  allowing  a  Monckton  prejudice  the  chance  to 
be  born. 

So,  in  regard  to  Bernard,  she  imposed  upon  herself 
the  silence  that  she  had  already  urged  on  Delia. 

There  was  an  even  stronger  temptation  to  confide  in 
her  father.  These  months  of  companionship,  unmarred 
by  the  smallest  friction,  had  done  much  to  establish  her 
sense  of  his  "difference"  from  Cousin  Maurice  and  the 
departed  Uncle  Nicholas.  It  was  true  that  his  personality 
had  ceased,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  life  to- 
gether, to  be  illumined  for  her  by  any  touch  of  glamour. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  lately  developed — all  against 
her  will — an  eerie  trick  of  seeing  through  eyes  that  were 
surely  not  her  own;  jaundiced  eyes;  the  eyes,  she  could 
sometimes  fancy,  of  that  sinister  being  who  had  amused 
himself,  long  ago,  by  inventing  messages  for  Giles  and 
Felicia.  ...  At  such  moments  (they  were  brief  mo- 
ments— as  brief  as  she  could  make  them)  her  father  was  in 
a  way  dreadful  to  her.  But  for  the  most  part,  now,  she  saw 
him  in  the  light  of  common  day ;  saw  him  as  he  would  appear 
to  ordinary  people — to  his  woman  friend,  for  instance, 
whom  she  had  met  at  the  Sewells'.  Then,  his  courtesy,  his 
simplicity,  his  supreme  and  universal  goodwill,  had  their 
full  value;  his  lapses  into  pomposity  or  priggishness  be- 
came a  matter  for  gentle  laughter  rather  than  for  con- 
demnation and  revolt.  She  could  realize  that,  left  to  him- 
self, he  would  find  no  fault  with  anybody  who  didn't  knock 
up  violently  against  his  principles;  that  even  if  anybody 
did,  he  might  have  enough  tact  and  forbearance  to  main- 
tain at  least  superficial  relations  with  the  culprit;  and 
further,  that  there  were,  under  the  sun,  a  few  subjects 
upon  which  his  opinions  were  not  irrevocably  defined.  Left 
to  himself,  he  might  conceivably  admit  two  sides  to  the 
question  of  slippers  on  a  hearth-rug. 

But,  unfortunately,  he  never  was  left  to  himself. 
Cousin  Maurice  lived  so  near.  .  .  . 

Letty,  one  evening,  during  a  pause  in  his  dictation, 
drew  several  complicated  designs  on  her  blotting-pad  as 
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a  preliminary  to  telling  him  how  Cousin  Minnie  was  being 
victimized.  The  first  words  were  on  her  lips,  when  he 
sighed  heavily  and  looked  up  from  his  notes. 

"I  find  it  difficult  even  in  retrospect,  my  dear,  as  I 
and  my  subordinates  found  it  at  the  time,  to  account  pre- 
cisely for  that  outbreak.  Of  course,  one  knew  how  to  deal 
with  it,  which  is  always  the  great  thing;  and,  as  you  will 
have  gathered  by  this  time,  it  has  never  been  my  policy 
to  search  for  particular  causes  among  a  people  generically 
susceptible  to  the  germ  of  disaffection.  Still,  I  confess 
that  there  were  peculiar  features  in  the  business;  they 
emerge  more  clearly,  perhaps,  when  one  faces  the  bald 
facts  on  paper.  I  don't  say  that  I  have  no  theory,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  commit  myself  to  it  straight  away.77 

"As  you  think  of  going  to  London,77  Letty  said,  without 
much  interest,  "you  might  perhaps  talk  it  over  with  some 


one.' 


"Anyhow,  my  dear,  we  won7t  do  any  more  to  this 
chapter  to-night.  If  you  will  put  the  sheets  carefully  to- 
gether, I  will  take  them  to  Fairholme  to-morrow,  and  con- 
sult Cousin  Maurice.77 

Letty  stared. 

"Cousin  Maurice?     But  India  isn't  his  department." 

Her  father's  surprise  equaled  hers. 

"I'm  quite  aware,  my  dear,  that  he  has  made  no 
technical  study  of  Indian  problems.  But  it  will  be  easy 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  the  peculiar 
racial  conditions  that  bear  upon  them;  the  matter  for 
discussion  is  my  theory  as  to  causes.  Human  nature,  in 
my  opinion,  is  alike  all  the  world  over;  and  that,  I  think 
you  will  agree,  is  Cousin  Maurice's  department.  I  myself 
have  unlimited  faith  in  his  insight.77 

Letty,  with  a  queer  little  smile  not  visible  to  her  father, 
completed  the  last  of  her  pen-and-ink  designs.  She  had 
now  no  confidence  to  make. 


XI 

SIR  GILES  arranged  to  go  to  London  early  in  May.  It 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  protracted  visit;  his  object  in  going 
was  to  put  himself  within  reach  of  various  documents 
needed  for  the  compilation  of  notes  to  his  book ;  and  he  was 
not  sure  of  returning  much  more  than  in  time  to  keep 
Letty's  twenty-first  birthday  with  such  quiet  home  celebra- 
tion as  would  seem  suitable  in  Bernard's  absence.  He  as- 
sumed that  she  would  accompany  him  to  town ;  and  at  first 
she  made  no  demur,  though  the  prospect,  with  Bernard  still 
away,  was  not  specially  congenial  to  her.  A  London 
"season"  would  have  been  another  matter;  but  according 
to  Aunt  Laetitia,  Society  was  a  thing  of  the  past — which 
only  meant,  of  course,  that  her  exclusiveness  had  left  her 
high  and  dry. 

As  to  her  father's  friends,  if  he  really  had  any  in 
London,  he  kept  them  at  his  clubs,  and  considered  their 
womenkind  wholly  irrelevant.  She  had  half  hoped  that 
he  would  make  some  effort  to  revive  his  relations  with 
the  not  unattractive  person  who  had  acclaimed  her  at  the 
Sewells';  but  when  she  duly  reported  the  encounter,  he 
had  betrayed  only  a  mild  flicker  of  interest. 

She  herself  had  no  friends,  that  could  be  called  her 
own.  All  her  life  she  had  been  expected  to  share  Eva's,  or 
to  associate  with  their  younger  sisters;  and  she  had  found 
them  abominably  dull. 

No,  she  didn  't  want  to  go  to  London ;  for  all  her  years 
there,  she  had  really  struck  no  roots.  .  .  . 

But  neither  did  she  want  to  stay  alone  at  the  Manor, 
without  occupation.  Here,  too,  when  she  came  to  look 
into  it,  there  was  a  disquieting  absence  of  attachment — 
disquieting  because,  if  she  didn't  belong  here,  it  would 
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seem  that  she  belonged  nowhere.  Stensfield  Manor  was 
her  own  present  home,  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  the  home 
which  some  day,  when  the  older  generation  had  passed  and 
Bernard's  active  life  was  over,  would  receive  her  back  as 
its  mistress,  until — (she  made  a  kind  of  convulsive  clutch 
at  her  thought,  to  pull  it  back ;  but  for  an  instant  it  sported 
in  the  open,  leered  at  her) — until  the  time  came  for  a 

tablet  to  Lcetitia,  wife  of  Bernard  Monckton. There 

ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  some  degree  of  rapport  between 
Jier  and  the  house;  but  there  was  none — only  mutual  for- 
bearance. Certainly  she  would  find  it  neither  companion- 
able nor  protective.  (Protective  ?  What,  she  asked  herself, 
did  she  mean  by  that?)  Anyhow,  she  didn't  want,  just 
now,  to  be  left  alone  with  it. 

A  perfectly  honest  dilemma.  .  .  .  There  must  be 
some  way  out. 

The  great  idea  slid  into  her  mind  with  an  air  of  natural- 
ness, of  utter  spontaneity.  There  could  be  no  reason  to 
quarrel  with  it  because,  on  closer  examination,  it  proved 
even  greater  than  it  had  at  first  appeared ;  that  would  mean 
that  it  was  what  people  usually  described  as  an  "inspira- 
tion." 

She  lay  sleepless  half  a  night,  with  her  great  idea. 

Almost  everything  depended,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
her  way  of  putting  it  to  her  father.  She  hadn't  the  knack 
of  inventing  speeches  beforehand;  but  she  had,  more  or 
less  consciously,  the  knack  of  concentrating  under  one 
aspect  of  her  personality.  It  was  a  true  daughter  of  the 
Moncktons,  sweet,  diffident,  submissive  in  the  presence  of 
the  all-potent  male,  who  approached  Sir  Giles  next  morning 
to  explain  that  if  he  didn't  really  need  her  in  London  she 
would  prefer  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  She  gave  no  rea- 
sons, but  her  manner  suggested,  very  shyly,  that  there 
were  reasons :  silly  ones,  perhaps,  but  considerable  to 
her. — It  wasn't,  for  Sir  Giles,  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack: 
the  poor  child  would  soon — almost  too  soon,  he  felt,  as 
the  time  drew  on — be  leaving  her  home;  and  though  she 
would  do  so  under  the  happiest  imaginable  auspices,  the 
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prospect  couldn't  be  altogether  without  sadness.  She 
would  of  course  shrink  from  needless  absence  during  the 
next  few  months.  Then,  too,  it  was  intelligible  that  she 
should  feel  disinclined  for  London  gaieties  in  the  midst 
of  her  preparation  for  the  most  solemn  event  of  her 
life. — Letty  listened  with  bent  head  while  her  father 
tenderly  and  appreciatively  supplied  the  reasons  she  hadn't 
given.  (If  they  weren't  quite  true,  they  ought  to  be  true; 
and  perhaps,  with  some  little  effort,  she  might  make  them 
so.)  It  was  not  long  before  the  question  of  her  solitude 
came  up.  Without  the  least  show  of  importunity,  but 
promptly  enough  to  forestall  any  plan  that  her  father 
might  suggest,  she  began  her  appeal. 

"I've  thought  of  that,  father.  Of  course,  I'd  ever  so 
much  rather  not  be  alone.  I  never  have  been  alone,  all  my 
life.  I  was  wondering  if " 

But  Sir  Giles  broke  in. 

" Wouldn't  it  be  almost  the  same  thing  to  you,  my 
dear,  if  you  stayed  at  Fairholme?  They  would  delight 
to  have  you." 

She  ought  to  have  prepared  a  reason  why  she  couldn't 
possibly  stay  at  Fairholme.  .  .  .  There  was  an  instant  of 
frenzied  thinking.  Well,  after  all,  hadn't  he  given  her 
a  reason,  and  wasn  't  she  going  to  make  it  true  ? 

"No,  father,  I'm  sure  you'll  understand — it  wouldn't 
be  the  same  thing.  There  wouldn't  be  the — the  quiet,  you 
know,  of  this  house.  Oh,  I  can 't  explain  .  .  .'* 

"Then  what  was  your  proposal?  To  have  one  of  the 
girls  here?" 

"I  don't  think  Cousin  Maurice  could  spare  any  of 
them,  with  Cousin  Minnie  to  be  looked  after.  My  idea  is 
this.  I  've  thought  it  over  so  carefully,  father,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  good  one ;  but,  of  course,  it  all  depends 
on  your  opinion.  You  know,  it's  years  and  years  since 
Cousin  Minnie  has  been  out  of  the  house.  Delia  tells  me 
it's  not  that  she  couldn't  be  anywhere  else;  it's  just  the 
difficulty  of  traveling.  I  wondered  if  it  might  be  good  for 
her  to  have  the  little  change  of  scene  and  climate  that  com- 
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ing  here  would  give  her.  This  is  rather  more  bracing  than 
Fairholme,  isn  't  it  ?  and  a  lighter  soil ;  and  you  never  know 
what  mightn  't  do  her  good.  ...  It  wouldn  't  be  anything 
of  a  journey,  you  see ;  she  could  easily  be  carried  down  into 
the  car,  and  I  would  have  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms 
fitted  up  for  her,  so  that  she  could  be  wheeled  out  on  to  the 
terrace  on  specially  fine  days.  I  believe  Alice  would  love 
to  look  after  her — she  knows  a  lot  about  illness,  and  hasn't 
much  to  do.  And  Delia,  of  course,  would  be  here  as  often 
as  Cousin  Maurice  could  spare  her.  Don't  you  think  it's — 
well,  a  possible  plan,  father?  For  me,  of  course,  it  would 
be  simply  perfect;  I  want  to  see  all  I  can  of  Bernard's 
mother.  .  .  .  And  when  we're  living  in  London,  it  can't 
be  the  same  thing,  though  you  will  often  be  with  us,  I 
hope,  and  the  girls  will  come.  But  what  do  you  think? 
I've  been  letting  my  tongue  run  away  with  me,  and  given 
you  no  chance  to  speak." 

What  Sir  Giles  thought  was  altogether  complimentary 
to  his  daughter.  She  had  laid  before  him  a  reasonable, 
well-considered  scheme.  Whether  it  would  really  be  a 
benefit  to  Cousin  Minnie  was,  of  course,  a  question  for 
Cousin  Maurice  and  the  doctor;  but  he  delighted  in  the 
feeling  she  had  shown  for  Bernard's  mother,  and  in  her 
desire  for  an  arrangement  that  to  most  young  people  would 
have  seemed  burdensome.  Certainly  he  would  convey  the 
proposal  to  Cousin  Maurice  forthwith,  and  plead  in  its 
favor,  so  far  as  he  could  without  encroaching  on  the  medi- 
cal province.  He  agreed  that  the  invitation  would  have 
more  weight  if  it  came  from  him. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was  accepted,  whether 
by  Cousin  Minnie  herself,  or  merely  on  her  behalf,  Sir 
Giles  didn't  seem  to  know.  But  he  explained  that  Cousin 
Maurice  had  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  consult  the 
doctor. 

Letty  and  Delia  sat  out  on  the  terrace,  basking  in  the 
May  sunshine  that  had  begun  to  infuse  some  brightness 
and  geniality  even  into  the  austere  countryside  lying  open 
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before  them.  Near  at  hand,  there  was  already  much  to 
please  the  eye.  Color  was  breaking  everywhere  in  the 
borders,  and  spreading  richly  over  the  laburnum  trees,  the 
lilacs  and  the  hawthorns.  Pyramids  of  horse-chestnut 
blossom  pushed  up  against  a  clear  blue  sky;  rhododendrons 
made  a  warm,  vivid  glow  behind  and  between  the  black, 
fan-like  branches  of  the  cedar.  No  such  prospect  as  this 
was  to  be  had  from  Cousin  Minnie's  high  east  window  at 
Fairholme;  it  let  in  no  air  so  soft  and  fragrant  as  that 
which  played  here  under  the  south  wall  of  the  Manor. 
But  now  Cousin  Minnie  had  possession  of  it  all,  through 
the  long  windows  of  her  improvised  bedroom,  where,  at 
this  moment,  Doctor  Millar  was  paying  one  of  his  statutory 
visits. 

Delia  appeared  to  be  sunk  deeply  in  a  trance  of  well- 
being.  Beyond  her  greeting  to  the  doctor,  she  had  made 
only  one  remark  during  the  last  half-hour — to  the  effect 
that  although  Doctor  Millar  had  seemed  rather  huffy  at  not 
being  consulted  about  his  patient 's  move,  he  must  certainly 
feel  now  that  it  was  all  for  the  best.  Letty  had  merely 
nodded:  she  also  was  in  a  silent  mood;  but  her  silence 
was  not  that  of  drowsy  content. 

She  broke  it  after  a  glance  at  her  wrist-watch.  .  .  . 
In  five  minutes,  at  longest,  Doctor  Millar  would  emerge. 
She  broke  it  harshly,  incisively,  in  a  manner  that  was 
quite  unsympathetic  to  Delia's  reverie. 

1  We  have  something  to  say  to  Doctor  Millar.    It  will 
come  more  naturally  from  you." 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke;  the  poise  of  her  slight 
figure  was  resolute,  uncompromising.  Delia  looked  up  at 
her  in  sleepy  bewilderment. 

'We  must  ask  him  how  mother  is.  ...  But  what 
else,  Letsy?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  Mr.  Bullen  coming  to  this  house.  And  I'm  prepared 
to  speak  for  father.  The  rest  lies  with  you." 

Delia  was  awake  now — and  dumfounded. 

"But,  Letty,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  when 
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mother  came.  It — it  doesn't  make  any  difference,  either. 
Father  would  feel  just  the  same,  whichever  house  it  was." 

*  *  It  makes  this  difference — that  Cousin  Maurice  doesn  't 
watch  the  front  door  of  my  house. "  (The  'my/  of  course, 
would  be  staggering  to  Monckton  ears;  but  sometimes 
people  are  easier  to  deal  with  in  a  staggered  condition.) 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  do  a  thing  like  that,"  Delia 
pleaded. 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  do  very  much.  I  only  expect 
you  to  tell  Doctor  Millar  that  you  would  like  him,  after  all, 
to  try  his  suggested  treatment — that  you  have  decided  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  Bernard's  permission.  After 
that,  you  may  go  home  (as  you  say  you  must  in  any  case), 
and  know  nothing  more  about  it." 

"But  it's  too  absurd!  I  should  have  to  tell  father,  and 
he  would  stop  it  all  the  more  for  my  having  given 
permission.  Oh  dear!  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that, 
but " 

"Should  you  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Cousin  Maurice 
that  your  mother  had  been  ordered  a  new  kind  of  pill?" 

"He  always  does  look  at  her  prescriptions,"  Delia 
faltered. 

1 '  In  this  case,  there  will  be  no  prescription  to  look  at. ' ' 

"But  whatever  it  is,  it  must  either  do  good  or  harm. 
And  Bernard,  anyhow,  would  have  to  know  when  he  came 
back." 

"There'll  be  no  harm  done;  I  know  enough  of  Doctor 
Millar  and  his  care  for  your  mother  to  be  very  sure  of 
that.  If  there's  good,  great  good,  every  one  will  know; 
and — forgive  me,  Delia — Cousin  Maurice  will  have  to  con- 
sume his  own  smoke.  As  to  Bernard,  he  certainly  will 
know,  as  soon  as  it's  convenient  to  tell  him.  I'll  tell  him." 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Letty — you  wouldn't  be 
held  responsible.  But  you  don't  seem  to  consider  that 
you're  putting  me  in  a  rotten  position." 

Letty  had  not  been  looking  at  her;  but  now  she  turned 
swiftly,  and  there  leaped  into  her  eyes  that  sudden,  discon- 
certing blaze  under  which  all  futile  arguments  had  to  wilt. 
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"No,  I'm  not  considering  your  position,  Delia.  I'm 
considering  Cousin  Minnie's.  Her  position  is  fifty  million 
times  rottener  than  yours  can  ever  be.  You  could  get  away, 
if  you  had  the  gumption ;  she  never  can.  I  simply  wouldn  't 
have  believed  you  were  such  a  coward  as  to  refuse  to  help 
when  there  i-s  a  chance  of  something  being  done  for  her." 

Doctor  Millar  stepped  out  on  to  the  terrace.  Delia  rose 
heavily  to  her  feet.  For  a  moment  she  stood  before  him, 
pale  and  tongue-tied ;  he  must  have  thought  her  ill.  Then, 
in  a  flat,  mechanical  tone,  she  made  her  request. 

The  doctor's  face  lighted;  but  it  held  something  of 
doubt.  He  looked  from  Delia  to  Letty,  and  again  at  Delia. 

' '  I  should  be  extremely  glad — and  I  'm  sure  that  Bullen  '& 
consent  will  still  hold  good.  But" — Letty  saw  that  he 
made  an  effort  not  to  shrug — "have  you  convinced  yourself 
that  your  brother  wouldn't  object  to  the  experiment!" 

It  was  Letty  who  answered. 

"I  can  satisfy  you  about  Doctor  Monckton,"  she  said 
shyly.  Her  glance  at  her  engagement  ring  was  linkedr 
by  a  little  quick  smile,  to  her  speech.  "You  see,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  know  his  mind.  I  have  convinced  my  cousin 
of  that!  But  I  do  see — we  both  see — that,  except  for  the 
happy  chance  of  Cousin  Minnie  being  here,  you  would 
probably  have  been  urged  to  a  very  unnecessary  delay, 
which  would  have  annoyed  Doctor  Monckton,  when  he 
came  to  hear  of  it.  It 's  not  altogether  his  fault,  you  know, 
that  no  one  in  the  family  may  be  ordered  a  quinine  tabloid 
or  a  carbolic  lozenge  without  his  permission — though,  of 
course,  the  family  attitude  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
poor  man  not  to  get  swelled  head." 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  Delia's,  as  a  mark  of  their 
perfect  agreement  in  this  matter;  and  Doctor  Millar 
laughed. 

"I  understand.  .  .  .  Then  I  think  we  may  go  for- 
ward, and  keep  our  own  counsel  till  Doctor  Monckton 
returns.  At  least  I  can  promise  that  he  will  find  his  mother 
none  the  worse." 

Letty,  w^th  no  hint  of  anxiety,  asked  a  few  questions. 
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'Yes,  I  should  think  it  will  easily  be  got  through  dur- 
ing her  stay  here,"  Doctor  Millar  said.  "The  first  bout, 
anyhow.  Bullen  will  probably  give  half  a  dozen  injections 
to  start  with.  Whether  he  will  want  to  return  to  the 
attack  later  depends  entirely  on  her  reactions;  but  if  the 
thing  is  succeeding,  I  imagine  there'll  be  no  opposition  to 
his  going  on.  In  any  case,  you  expect  Doctor  Monckton 
home  next  month,  and  then,  I  take  it,  our  little  complica- 
tions will  be  over." 

Delia's  farewell  to  him  was  perfunctory,  almost  sullen. 
Letty  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  When  she  returned, 
her  cousin  was  staring  at  the  distance,  with  clouded  eyes. 

* '  As  if  that  were  the  real  difficulty ! ' '  Delia  said,  in  a 
burst  of  indignation.  "Just  not  being  able  to  consult 
Bernard  .  .  . ' 

"It  was  the  one  that  you  yourself  had  put  before  Doc- 
tor Millar.  You  were  right,  I  think.  One  doesn't  care  to 
wash  dirty  linen  in  public  unless  one  must." 

"Father's  opinions — his  prejudices,  if  you  like — aren't 
necessarily  'dirty  linen.' 

Letty  refrained  from  answering. 

"And  you  spoke  very  positively  about  Bernard,"  her 
cousin  went  on.  "I'm  not  at  all  sure,  myself,  as  to  what 
line  he'd  take." 

"With  Bernard,"  Letty  said  calmly,  "a  great  deal 
would  depend  on  how  a  thing  was  put  to  him — and  by 
whom.  I've  told  you  that  I  will  be  responsible  for  Ber- 
nard. ' ' 

"Even  you  couldn't  influence  his  opinion  on  a  pro- 
fessional matter." 

"Possibly  not.  But  at  least  I  could  prevent  its  being 
expressed  in  any  obnoxious  way.  I  have,  you  see,  a  hold 
over  him!  More  of  a  hold,  perhaps,  than  I  should  have 
^fter  we  were  married." 

"Letty,  how  can  you?  It's  very  bad  taste  to  say  a 
thing  like  that." 

"Not  much  worse,  really,  than  to  think  and  act  upon 
it.  And  all  engaged  women,  I  imagine,  have  to  make  some 
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use  of  their  temporary  advantage.  It  may  be  their  only 
chance  to  secure  the  conditions  that  will  make  marriage 
endurable." 

Delia  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  dull  distress. 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  be  cynical  about  your  marriage 
with  Bernard." 

Letty  met  the  look  very  directly,  and  with  some 
defiance. 

"Yet  I  think  you  must  have  known,  Delia,  that  I  wasn't 
likely  to  risk  my  own  marriage  being  a  replica  of — your 
mother's." 

It  could  only  have  been  a  vicarious  shame — terribly 
pitiful,  in  Letty 's  eyes — that  brought  the  slow  flush  to  her 
cousin's  cheek.  But  she  wasn't  going  to  eat  her  words: 
some  things  were  better  said. 

Delia,  after  a  moment,  collected  her  small  appur- 
tenances, with  a  view  to  departure. 

"I'll  just  say  good-by  to  mother.  I  suppose  I'd  better 
come  over  again  to-morrow." 

"There's  no  need.  I  would  always  let  you  know  about 
her  on  the  telephone.  You  can  be  here  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as — you  think  best.  Your  'bit'  could  quite  well  be 
limited  to  keeping  Cousin  Maurice  snug  at  home.  I  don't 
suppose  he'd  bother  to  trudge  over,  anyhow — just  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  Cousin  Minnie  and  me ;  but  you  might  sug- 
gest to  him  that  the  warm  weather  has  brought  out  his 
rheumatism  worse  than  ever." 

"It  has,"  said  Delia  limply.  "But  you  can't  rely  on 
his  not  finding  things  out.  You  don't  know  exactly  how 
long  your  father  will  be  away,  and  he's  always  coming  to 
Fairholme.  He'd  be  sure  to  mention  it." 

"I  do  know  that  he  won't  be  back  till  the  treatment 
is  either  finished  or  in  full  swing,  and  I  doubt  whether 
even  Cousin  Maurice  would  dare  to  stop  it  once  it  was 
well  begun.  It  would  only  mean  that  we  should  have  some 
1  unpleasantness,'  as  Alice  would  say,  without  Bernard's 
support." 

:And  there's  mother.  .    .    .  She'll  expect  father  to  be 
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told.  She  may  even  write  to  him  now  and  again.  There 
are  days  when  she  can  just  manage  to  hold  a  pen." 

' '  You  must  point  out  to  Cousin  Minnie  that  it  wouldn  't 
be  kind  to  raise  his  hopes  about  a  treatment  that  may  not 
succeed.  Or  you  might  say  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
medical  etiquette  for  any  one  to  be  told  before  Bernard." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  leave  all  that  kind  of  fibbing 
to  you — as  it  seems  to  come  so  naturally.  But  I'd  better 
warn  you,  mother  isn't  quite  such  a  fool  as  all  that." 

"I  know  she's  not,  Delia — and  I  think  you  had  better 
leave  her  to  me.  Somehow,  I  don't  believe  she'll  frustrate 
our  little  plan  for  her  good,  so  long  as  we  assure  her  that 
it  won 't  involve  Cousin  Maurice  in  extra  expense ! ' ' 

Poor  Delia — made  for  things  that  were  jolly  and  simple 
and  above-board.  All  the  ''bounce"  had  gone  out  of  her; 
she  seemed,  in  this  deflated  condition,  a  most  helpless  toy 
of  fate.  She  took  a  step  toward  the  long  window  of  her 
mother's  room.  Then  she  stopped. 

"Letty,  was  all  this  in  your  mind  when  you  invited 
mother  ? ' ' 

"I  haven't  got  a  mind,"  said  Letty  sweetly.  "Only 
a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  that  sometimes  shakes  up  into  a 
good  pattern  and  sometimes  into  a  mere  mess." 

Five  minutes  later  she  watched  Delia  mount  her  bicycle 
and  disappear  down  the  drive.  She  found  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  that  depressed-looking  figure ;  it  inspired  pity  and 
confidence  and  respect.  She  knew  that  her  cousin,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  tradition  and  family  feeling,  would 
"play  up";  that  not  even  Maisie  would  be  given  a  chance 
to  interfere. — She  had  cause  for  self -congratulation ;  she 
had  done  a  successful  morning's  work.  But  she  was  not 
elated :  a  strange  heaviness  fell  upon  her  as  she  turned 
back  into  the  house. 

It  had  seemed  a  good  pattern,  when  her  mind  threw 
it  up ;  and  not  only  good,  but  original  and  exciting — full 
of  queer  possibilities  which,  of  course,  could  be  ignored  if 
she  chose.  Nothing  had  happened  to  alter  her  view  of  it ; 
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only  now  she  realized,  as  she  had  not  realized  at  first,  that 
some  accident,  some  unforeseen  jostle,  perhaps,  against 
another  mind,  whether  individual  or  "family/'  could  turn 
it,  after  all,  into  a  mere  mess.  .  .  . 

Possibilities — that  could  be  ignored  if  she  chose.  But 
there  was  no  choice;  nothing  rested  with  her,  it  would 
seem — not  even  the  power  to  go  down-stairs  and  greet  those 
two  men  whom  she  had  seen  drive  up  in  a  car.  Afterward, 
very  likely,  Doctor  Millar  would  ask  for  her ;  but  when  she 
went  to  him  in  the  drawing-room  he  would  probably  be 
alone.  One  couldn't  imagine  his  companion  wasting  time 
over  a  mere  civility. 

It  was  her  duty  to  go  down — to  make  opportunity  of 
intercepting,  with  some  grateful  word,  the  scientist  who 
seemed  to  be  Cousin  Minnie's  last  hope.  It  needed  only  a 
moment,  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  family;  in  Delia's  absence, 
Doctor  Millar  would  expect  her  to  do  it.  But  she  was 
unable  to  go.  "What,  then,  had  happened  to  the  girl  who, 
eleven  months  back,  had  not  been  unable  to  follow  Rex 
(and  her  own  obscure  impulses)  to  the  very  gates  of  Alder- 
ton?  What  had  happened,  that  she  should  have  to  sit 
here  like  a  child  hiding  in  shame,  unable  to  perform  a 
small  social  duty  that  her  position  and  training  should 
have  made  so  easy? 

From  her  window  she  could  see  the  small  gray  car.  It 
had  personality — a  personality  at  once  obtrusive  and 
sphinx-like.  It  had,  too,  a  most  objectionable  magnetism: 
she  couldn't  detach  her  eyes  from  it.  Moreover,  it  man- 
aged somehow  to  block  even  her  mental  vision.  When  she 
tried  to  review  those  months,  to  discover  what  really  had 
happened,  she  couldn't  see  anything  but  the  small  gray 
car.  Sometimes  she  saw  it  moving — gliding  away  in 
smooth  carelessness  through  wind  and  rain.  Smooth,  yes — 
and  seemingly  careless;  but,  as  it  showed  to  her  now,  ter- 
ribly effectual.  The  road  lay  behind  it,  bare  and  hard  and 
sneering — a  line  drawn,  straight  and  clean,  across  her  life. 
It  was  Felicia's  daughter  who  went  out  that  June  morning, 
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and,    again,   into   a   stormy    afternoon:   it   was   Bernar 
Monckton's  betrothed  who  sat  here  letting  that  self-satisfied 
little  piece  of  mechanism  taunt  her  with  what  it  had  done. 

She  covered  her  eyes ;  made  a  supreme  effort ;  reasoned. 
She  had  the  advantage  now :  she  was  protected,  as  she  had 
not  been  protected  then;  Bernard's  betrothed  was  utterly 
immune  from  injury.  If,  once  upon  a  time,  she  had  gone 
where  she  liked,  in  reckless,  laughing  assurance,  now  a 
hundred  times  more  could  she  follow,  with  dignity  and 
sanction,  any  course  likely  to  suggest  itself.  What,  indeed, 
had  come  to  Bernard's  fiancee,  that  she  couldn't  go  down 
and  shake  hands  with  Andrew  Bullenf 

Eeason,  after  all,  is  a  transparent  affair ;  you  can  never 
trust  it  even  to  mask  the  truth.  She  knew — the  little  gray 
car  hugged,  maliciously,  the  same  knowledge — that  Ber- 
nard's fiancee  had  nothing,  could  never  have  anything,  to 
to  do  with  Andrew  Bullen.  Suddenly  she  understood  this 
paralyzed  condition.  It  was  deadlock,  between  Letty 
Monckton  and  her  imprisoned,  importunate  self. 

Let  it  clamor  as  it  might,  she  wasn't  going  down.  He 
might  be  curious  as  to  what  had  become  of  it.  He  might 
have  a  passing  inclination  to  meet  it  again.  He  might 
even,  in  sheer  irresponsibility,  do  something  that  would 
release  it.  Most  certainly  she  wasn't  going  down — now  or 
on  any  future  occasion  of  his  being  in  the  house.  .  .  . 

But  life  is  business-like,  imperturbable — pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  without  regard  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  for  whom  its  merest  incident  may  at  any 
moment  spell  crisis. 

One  day  in  the  week  following,  as  she  left  the  dining- 
room  after  breakfast,  Letty  came  upon  Andrew  Bullen 
standing  with  his  back  to  her  in  the  hall.  His  presence 
did  not  explain  itself;  he  had  been  expected,  with  Doctor 
Millar,  three  hours  later.  Perhaps  they  had  changed  their 
plan;  at  any  rate  Mr.  Bullen  had  brought  with  him  the 
small  leather  case  that  meant  business.  He  was  turning 
the  pages  of  an  illustrated  magazine;  but  the  very  move- 
ment of  his  fingers  expressed  impatience. 
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He  heard  her  footstep,  and  looked  round.  Clearly,  at 
this  moment,  he  was  a  person  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea 
didn't  involve  a  greeting,  though  there  was  something  that 
might  pass  for  a  perfunctory  bow. 

"I've  just  sent  in  word  to  Mrs.  Monckton  that  I'm 
here.  I'm  sorry  if  it's  too  early,  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"Doctor  Millar  was  expecting  to  meet  you  at  half  past 
twelve. ' ' 

"It  turned  out,  when  my  letters  came,  that  that 
wouldn't  suit  me.  I  stopped  at  Millar's  house,  but  he'd 
gone  out  on  his  morning  round — or  not  returned  from  his 
night  one.  A  dog's  life,  don't  you  think?  But  per- 
haps  " 

He  didn't  finish  the  sentence.  He  had  caught  sight  of 
Alice,  coming  to  tell  him  that  his  patient  could  receive  him. 
He  picked  up  his  case  and  disappeared  down  the  corridor, 
into  Cousin  Minnie's  room. 

Letty  stood  for  a  few  seconds  where  she  was,  with  flam- 
ing cheeks.  It  is  a  hopeless  kind  of  anger  that  has  no 
specific  object.  She  wouldn't  admit  anger  against  Mr.  Bul- 
len :  he  was  like  that ;  he  always  would  be  like  that — and 
what  did  it  matter  to  her?  She  couldn't  admit  anger 
against  herself :  three  times,  now,  she  had  avoided  him,  and 
it'certainly  wasn't  her  fault  that  she  had  encountered  him 
to-day.  Nor  was  it  reasonable  to  be  angry  with  blind 
chance :  things  that  happen  by  chance  need  have  no  more 
significance  than  one  chooses  to  find  in  them.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  ignore  this  ridiculous  anger  which  could 
give  no  account  of  itself. 

She  had  been  going  to  interview  the  housekeeper.  .  .  . 
Nothing  had  occurred  to  interfere  with  her  usual  routine. 
If,  five  minutes  ago,  it  had  been  necessary  and  possible  to 
interview  the  housekeeper,  it  was  just  as  necessary  and 
possible  now.  But  wrhen  at  last  she  moved  from  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Bullen  had  left  her  transfixed,  her  steps  did  not 
take  her  in  the  direction  of  the  housekeeper's  room.  She 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  left  the  door  wide  open. 
She  had  a  reason  for  this — quite  a  presentable  reason,  that 
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any  one  might  know.  She  wanted  to  discover — out  of  mere 
curiosity,  of  course — whether  Mr.  Bullen  could  really  be 
so  frightfully  rude  as  to  leave  the  house  without  coming 
to  speak  to  her. 

She  sat  down  at  a  writing-table  that  would  be  in  full 
view  from  the  open  door.  She  had  with  her  a  letter  from 
Bernard,  carried  with  her  other  correspondence  from  the 
breakfast-table.  She  wasn't  going  to  waste  her  time  over 
this  experiment  with  Mr.  Bullen ;  she  would  use  the  twenty 
minutes  or  so  that  he  spent  with  Cousin  Minnie  in  writing 
to  Bernard.  .  .  . 

She  took  his  letter  out  of  its  envelope,  supplied  herself 
with  pen  and  paper. 

A  mirror  above  the  writing-table  held  before  her  the 
image  of  the  room  where  she  sat.  That  image  attracted 
her  attention — impressed  her.  She  might  have  no  intimate 
love  for  the  house,  but  she  did  (especially  this  morning) 
appreciate  a  stately  environment.  She  might,  now  and 
then,  have  a  yearning  for  homeliness;  but  some  moments 
in  life  demand  a  formal  setting — a  setting  that  is  coolly 
gracious,  regal,  aloof  under  its  brooding  weight  of  tradi- 
tion. It  had  been  suitable,  for  instance,  that  Bernard 
should  propose  to  her  in  this  room.  .  .  . 

She  herself  was  very  small  in  the  room;  but,  up  to  a 
point,  it  belonged  to  her — and,  by  so  belonging,  conferred 
on  her  an  importance  that  no  one  could  overlook.  Yes,  it 
•was  a  magnificent  room:  you  weren't  intended  to  make 
yourself  at  home  in  it,  but  it  was  the  very  place  in  which 
to  realize  your  own  value  and  dignity. 

The  letter  to  Bernard  wasn't  begun  till  steps  sounded 
again  in  the  hall.  She  heard  Mr.  Bullen  speak  to  Alice, 
who  was  accompanying  him  to  the  front  door.  Then — but 
it  was  only  by  chance,  she  knew — he  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  came  casually  in.  It  should  have  been  impossible  to 
come  so  casually  into  this  particular  room  .  .  .  But  he 
wasn't  (so  the  mirror  showed  her)  aware  of  the  room.  He 
was  still  a  person  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea,  now,  was 
departure. 
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"  Would  you  be  good  enough,  Miss  Monckton,  to  make 
my  explanations  to  Millar  when  he  turns  up  ? " 

Letty  answered  with  a  curt  nod.  The  absurd  anger  was 
rising  again :  it  would  be  relieved  a  little  if  she  could  merely 
put  him  to  the  annoyance  of  delay. 

* l  How  do  you  think  your  experiment  is  succeeding,  Mr. 
Bullen?  Doctor  Millar  will  very  likely  ask  me." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  will.  He  would  consider  himself 
a  competent  judge  as  to  that!" 

"I've  had  no  opportunity  yet  to  thank  you  .   .    ." 

Bullen  looked  faintly  amused. 

"Oh,  you  have  had  opportunities,  surely?  This  is  my 
third  visit.  But  for  some  reason  you  haven 't  taken  them. ' ' 

»It  seemed  to  her  that  her  mind  made  a  frenzied  effort 
to  retain  its  poise.  She  rose — committing  herself  to  the 
room,  drawing  its  majestic  amplitude  around  her. 

"I'm  sorry  if  you  thought  me  rude,  Mr.  Bullen.  But 
you  see,  in  the  mornings  I  have  a  lot  to  do." 

"That's  such  a  bore,"  he  drawled,  "having  things  to 
do  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening. 
For  the  good  of  our  souls,  life  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  per- 
petual bef  ore-breakfast. ' ' 

Not  even  the  room  could  save  her  from  blushing ;  but  it 
did  enable  her  to  give  a  straight,  brave  glance  into  his 
inscrutable  eyes. 

"Yes — wouldn't  it  be  jolly?  If  that's  your  sociable 
time,  I'd  better  bring  my  cousin  to  call  on  you  one  day 
at  sunrise.  He,  too,  will  want  to  thank  you ;  and  I  'm  sure 
he'd  love  to  see  your  funny  garden,  and  all  your  queer 
paraphernalia. ' ' 

She  hadn't  meant  it  to  sound  as  rude  as  it  did.  But 
Mr.  Bullen  looked  pleased,  presumably  because  the  measure 
of  her  rudeness  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  measure  of 
her  discomfiture.  Instantly,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
worst  happened.  The  room  failed  her;  everything  failed 
her,  even  Bernard's  letter  on  which  her  hand  rested.  She 
turned  away,  with  no  hope  that  he  hadn't  had  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  her  agitation. 
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"You    know" — the    calm    friendliness    of    the    voice 
behind  her  was  soothing  and  steadying — "that's  all  non- 
sense, really,  about  thanking  nie.     I've  been  fortunate  in 
getting  the  opportunity  to  make  this  test.     If  you  were 
told  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  favor,  that's  because  Millar 
rushed   me   rather — speeded   up   my   program   by   a   few 
weeks.      I    always    create    a    bad    impression    when    I'm 
interfered   with — till   I've   thought   it   over.     Don't  you 
remember" — there    had    come    into    his    tone    a    touch 
of  deprecating  humor :  in  spite  of  his  hurry  (but  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  about  it),  he  was  determined  that  she 
should  look  round  and  smile — "don't  you  remember  how 
unpleasant  Rex  found  me,  when  he  made  chaos  of  my 
morning  walk?" 

She  didn't  look  round;  but,  with  a  very  valiant  effort, 
she  played  up  to  him. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  Rex  ever  had  cause  to  alter  his 
opinion. ' ' 

"Ah — then  we  must  see  to  that.  Some  morning,  per- 
haps, when  Rex  hasn  't  too  much  to  do.  .  .  .  Good-by ;  or, 
perhaps,  au  revair." 

It  was  abrupt;  it  wanted  the  "Miss  Monckton"  that 
had  somehow  hurt  her  ears  when  he  first  came  in.  But  she 
was  glad  he  hadn't  used  it.  He  couldn't,  after  all  ... 
When  she  turned,  as  she  had  to  turn,  it  was  made  clear, 
in  his  brief,  penetrating  glance,  to  whom  the  valediction 
had  been  spoken.  She  couldn't  blame  him  for  knowing 
that  the  dawn-self  was  still  there :  she  had  made  a  poor 
business  of  hiding  it.  But  she  must  see  to  it  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  future  to  justify  "au  rev&ir." 

When  Doctor  Millar  had  come  and  gone  (rather  pensive 
about  the  jockeying  of  his  appointment),  she  sat  a  little 
while  with  Cousin  Minnie. 

The  companionship  was  far  more  agreeable  here  than 
at  Fairholme;  and  if  she  hadn't  been  preoccupied,  it 
must  have  rejoiced  her  to  observe  the  first  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  her  protegee — the  wistful,  half -incredulous  content 
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that  meant  relief,  perceptible  if  not  yet  considerable.  It 
would  have  gratified  her,  too,  to  notice  a  certain  recovery 
of  individuality  in  the  face  that  she  had  been  used  to  think 
of  as  "lost."  Cousin  Minnie's  gain,  already,  was  not  only 
physical;  she  was  finding  herself,  thanks  to  the  new 
atmosphere,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  stimulus  of  "taking 
a  line" — though  it  were  only  the  passive  line  of  not  betray- 
ing those  who  had  plotted  in  her  interest.  But  Letty's 
thoughts,  this  morning,  were  not  much  with  Cousin  Minnie. 

"Do  you" — she  spoke  with  hesitation — "do  you  like 
Mr.  Sullen?" 

Cousin  Minnie  looked  perplexed. 

"No,  dear.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  dislike  him: 
it  would  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  did ;  and,  anyhow,  I  don  ?t. 
He  is  quite  courteous,  and  all  that.  Besides,  his  foot  was 
damaged  in  the  war.  Doctor  Millar  told  me."  (Plenary 
absolution,  this,  with  people  of  Cousin  Minnie's  caste — if 
absolution  were  needed.)  " It 's  just  that  liking  or  disliking 
doesn't  come  in." 

"But  why  not?    It  does  with  most  people." 

"That  depends,  surely,  on  the  kind  of  relation  in  which 
one  stands  to  them.  You  wouldn  't,  for  instance,  have  much 
opportunity  to  like  or  dislike  the" — Cousin  Minnie 
paused,  diffident  as  always  in  her  speech — "the  piano- 
tuner.  But  I  don't  mean  it  invidiously." 

"You  might,  if  you  were  the  piano,"  Letty  said.  "I 
think  it  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Bullen  was  rather — rather  a  beast. 
Treating  you  just  as  a  'case'  and  nothing  more.  Doctor 
Millar  isn't  a  bit  like  that."  (Under  certain  obscure  con- 
ditions, an  intense  if  perverted  satisfaction  can  be  drawn 
from  verbal  disparagement  to  which  one's  heart  gives  the 
lie.) 

"There  is,  I  should  think,  a  great  difference  of  tem- 
perament. I  don't  imagine  that  Mr.  Bullen  could  easily 
be  interested  in  people  for  themselves.  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  withdrawn  sort  of  person.  I  should  think  he  is 
wrapped  up  in  his  work,  and  sees  everything  in  relation  to 
it.  But  one  has  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  that.  His  de- 
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tachment  and  devotion  to  science  enable  him  to  benei 
his   fellow-creatures,   even   if  he   can't  be   interested   in 
them." 

Letty  hid  a  faint  smile,  and  suppressed  a  sigh.  That 
wasn  't  a  stupid  diagnosis  of  Cousin  Minnie 's :  it  ought  to 
be  true — it  was  true,  ideally.  You  might  live  for  years  in 
close  neighborhood  to  Mr.  Bullen  and  never  question  it, 
unless  by  some  accident  you  had  stumbled  on  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual — seldom,  perhaps,  a  very 
satisfactory  thing  to  do.  But  there  was  a  certain  rueful 
amusement  to  be  had  in  trying  to  imagine  his  interviews 
with  Cousin  Minnie. 

"Doesn't  he  ever  talk  about  anything?"  she  asked. 

"He  answers,"  Cousin  Minnie  said,  unconscious  of 
humor.  "But  I  don't  feel  it  necessary  to  make  much  con- 
versation. This  morning  I  couldn't  help  calling  his 
attention  to  the  lovely  view  from  this  window.  It  is  lovely, 
dear — it  somehow  grows  into  one.  Those  beautiful  lawns, 
and  the  rhododendrons — great  blobs,  only  that's  such  an 
unpoetical  word — glowing  under  the  blackness  of  the 
cedars.  And  the  may  and  lilac  and  laburnum  .  .  . ' ' 

"Did  he  like  it?" 

"I — I  don't  think  he  looked.  He  was  doing  something 
to  his  syringe.  And,  perhaps  because  he  was  busy,  he 
answered  rather  at  random.  He  said  he  didn't  believe  in 
objective  beauty;  it  was  all  a  question  of  one's  point  of 
view,  and  he  personally  had  often  got  as  much  spiritual 
satisfaction  from  going  into  London  on  the  Great  Eastern 
as  from  the  finest  scenery  in  any  country  he  had  visited — 
and  he  seems  to  have  traveled  a  lot.  I  don't  know  what 
he  meant;  probably  nothing.  Or  perhaps  it  was  just  his 
way  of  saying  that  he  hadn't  got  artistic  perceptions,  which 
I  could  quite  believe. ' ' 

"He  mearit,"  Letty  said,  with  nervous  flippancy,  "that 
he  didn't  like  Stensfield — the  house,  or  the  garden,  or  us." 

"My  dear,  that's  impossible — as  to  the  place,  anyhow, 
and  the  people  it  belongs  to.  He  may  not  like  me,  but 
that's  beside  the  point." 
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Letty  became  restless,  and  got  up.  She  stood  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  beauty — ordered,  conventional  beauty — 
that  Mr.  Bullen  had  ignored. 

"It's  not  impossible,  Cousin  Minnie — even  about  me. 
He  might  like  me — any  of  us — anywhere  else ;  but  not  here. 
There  are  moments,  you  know,  when  /  don't  like  the  place, 
and  when  I  don't  like  myself  in  it." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Letty.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  suit  you — certain  aspects  of  you,  anyhow.  You're  only 
a  little  thing,  dear,  but  you  have  lots  of  grace  and  dignity, 
and  I  like  to  see  you  as  mistress  of  a  big  house.  Since  you 
were  engaged  to  Bernard,  I  have  dwelt  with  such  pleasure 
on  the  thought  that  it  will  never  be  alienated  from  you.  I 
shan't  live  to  see  the  day — a  very  distant  one,  I  suppose — 
when  it  will  be  home  to  you  both ;  but,  somehow,  I  have  the 
picture  in  my  mind — more  clearly,  I  think,  than  any  other 
picture  of  you  two  in  your  married  life." 

"I  understand  that,"  said  Letty  suddenly.  "It's  a 
picture  that  symbolizes  my  whole  relation  to  Bernard.  You 
couldn't  help  seeing  it.  Every  one  does.  Every  one  always 
has.  .  .  . ' :  Her  mouth  took  an  odd  little  twist.  * '  A  very 
charming  picture.  But  it  wouldn't  appeal  to  every  one." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  Cousin  Minnie  answered  lamely. 

"Every  one  wouldn't  care  for  the  atmosphere,  nor  for 
the  principal  figures.  I  shouldn't  myself,  if  I  wasn't  one 
of  them.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  at  all  for  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Monckton  of  Stensfield  Manor." 

There  was  a  certain  ring  in  her  voice — a  danger-signal. 
Cousin  Minnie  took  heed  of  it. 

"Ah  well,"  she  said  quietly,  "leave  other  people  to  do 
the  caring.  And  you  don't  know,  Letty.  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
ever  as  one  thought,  when  one  gets  there.  But  may  I  say, 
dear,  though  I  have  no  right  to  lecture  you,  that  I  think 
you're  just  the  least  bit  over-sensitive?  Almost — almost 
morbidly  so.  It  doesn't  give  your  happiness  a  chance.  I 
wish,  for  instance,  that  you  weren't  troubled  by  such  a 
little  thing  as  Mr.  Bullen 's — well,  yes,  I  think  one  might 
say  unattractive  manners.  People  don't  always  come  up 
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to  one 's  own  standard ;  but  it  would  be  dreadful  if  one  had 
to  account  for  it,  much  more  feel  responsible,  every  time." 

Letty's  face  gradually  changed,  the  mutinous  look 
yielding  to  a  shy  glint  of  laughter. 

' l  Yes,  Cousin  Minnie,  it  would  certainly  end  in  madness, 
to  feel  one's  self  responsible  at  any  given  moment  for 

Mr.  Bullen's  demeanor! 1  hear  your  lunch  coming." 

She  lingered  a  moment  by  the  bedside.  "I  want  to  know 
just  one  thing,  out  of  idle  curiosity.  Does  Alice  like  him  ? ' ' 

"She  does/'  Cousin  Minnie  answered,  with  cheerful 
emphasis.  "It's  funny  that  she  should,  as,  of  course,  he 
never  says  a  word  to  her,  except  for  asking  her  (rather 
curtly,  I  sometimes  think)  to  hand  things  or  hold  things. 
But  she  very  evidently  does." 

Andrew  Bullen  was  paying  his  last  visit.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his  experiment.  Doctor 
Millar  rejoiced.  The  improvement  in  his  patient  justified 
a  hope  of  her  complete  recovery,  after  some  renewal  of 
the  treatment  at  a  later  date.  He  had  talked  of  it  almost 
with  excitement  to  Letty,  and  was  even,  for  once  in  his 
life,  eager  to  meet  Bernard,  that  they  might  together  dis- 
cuss and  appreciate  a  brilliant  discovery.  He  spoke,  too, 
in  generous  enthusiasm  of  Bullen's  future:  a  reputation, 
already  by  no  means  negligible,  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
whenever  he  should  give  to  the  world  this  new  fruit  of  his 
researches. 

So  that  there  should  have  been  only  happy  thoughts 
for  Letty  to  take  with  her,  that  last  morning,  to  her  retreat 
in  the  distant  corner  of  the  garden  which  gave  a  view  of 
the  Alderton  poplars.  .  .  .  Certainly  there  ought  to  be 
happiness  in  contemplation  of  a  sound  purpose  achieved. 

For  all  the  happiness  she  felt,  it  might  not  have  mat- 
tered to  her  in  the  least  whether  Mr.  Bullen  succeeded  or 
failed.  It  was  as  if  that  issue  had  been  irrelevant  to  her 
real  purpose. 

But  even  she  couldn't  be  so  morbid,  surely,  as  to  accuse 
herself  of  ulterior  motives?  Was  there  not  an  answer  to 
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any  charge  of  that  kind  in  the  fact  that  she  had  come,  with 
a  book,  to  this  secluded  place,  and  meant  to  stay  here  while 
the  minutes  slipped  away? — the  last  minutes,  probably, 
that  Mr.  Bullen  would  ever  spend  in  her  home;  meant  to 
stay,  while  he,  perhaps,  lingered  with  Doctor  Millar,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her,  puzzled  at  her  continued  avoidance  of 
him — lingered,  and  finally  departed,  not  to  come  again. 

That  would  have  happened  in  ten,  or  possibly  only  five 
minutes  from  now.  She  would  know  when  it  had  hap- 
pened. On  such  a  clear,  still  morning  she  would  hear 
him  start  his  engine,  hear  the  smooth  whirr  of  the  car 
as  it  sped  down  the  drive,  then  the  dry,  sardonic  sound 
of  its  horn  as  it  turned  out  of  the  gates;  hear  it  again, 
more  distant  but  more  cruelly  mocking,  as  it  took  the 
bend  into  the  Alderton  road.  There  would  be  a  dreadful 
silence — a  silence,  she  thought,  that  would  persist  for- 
ever, so  that  all  the  happenings  of  the  future  would  seem 
eerie,  like  a  play  in  dumb  show.  Now,  already,  when  she 
was  only  waiting  for  the  silence,  there  had  come  over  the 
immediate  future  an  extraordinary  quality  of  remoteness 
and  unreality.  Two  hours  ago,  at  breakfast  time,  it  had 
presented  no  such  aspect;  it  had  promised  to  grow  out 
of  the  present  with  flat,  punctual  expectedness.  Her 
father's  letter  announcing  the  date  of  his  home-coming 
had  led  her  thoughts  on,  in  natural  sequence,  to  further 
items  of  the  long-arranged  program — her  twenty-first 
birthday,  Bernard's  return,  preparations  for  her  wedding, 
the  wedding  itself,  the  new  phase  of  life.  ...  It  had 
all  seemed  dull  and  unusually  depressing,  but  normal, 
inevitable — not,  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  fantastic.  Just 
the  future,  that  she  had  always  known  would  come.  .  .  . 

At  this  moment  she  was  swept  by  a  conviction  that 
nothing  so  hollow,  so  meaningless,  so  utterly  dissociated 
from  life,  could  possibly  come — as  the  lot  of  a  living 
creature.  If  it  came,  if  you  took  your  part  in  it,  it  would 
mean  that  you  weren't  living  any  more.  But  it  would 
come — when  once  the  silence  was  established.  It  would 
have  to  come,  because  there  could  be  nothing  else. 
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Nightmare  descended,  luridly  darkened  for  her  all 
the  incident  of  the  summer  morning.  It  had  got  to  this — 
that  in  three  minutes,  two  minutes,  a  fate  was  to  be  de- 
cided :  her  fate :  an  issue  between  living  and  not  living. 
She  sat,  with  her  eyes  staring,  her  forehead  coldly 
moist,  listening  for  sounds  that  would  be  followed  by 
silence.  .  .  . 

The  first  sound  that  came  made  her  start  violently; 
but  it  was  ordinary,  reassuring — footsteps  on  the  gravel 
path.  Footsteps  that  were  leisurely  and  a  little  halting. 
Very  slightly  she  turned  her  head. 

Bullen  sauntered  toward  her.  But  for  his  conven- 
tional attire — to  do  him  justice,  he  always  had  been 
properly  dressed  on  his  visits  to  Cousin  Minnie — he  would 
have  produced  exactly  the  same  impression  as  when  she 
first  saw  him  coming  down  a  field.  Now,  as  then,  he 
seemed  to  be  strolling,  with  eternity  at  his  command, 
through  a  world  in  which  he  had  no  stake — a  world  with 
which  he  had  in  fact  no  relation  at  all  save  that  of  the 
casual  and  somewhat  blase  explorer. 

It  seemed  to  Letty  that  he  encountered  her  with  about 
as  much  interest  as  if  she  had  been  a  twig  in  his  path. 

"I've  not  done  my  job,"  he  remarked.  "Millar  hasn't 
turned  up." 

'What  have  you  been  doing?"  she  asked  him  curtly. 

"Talking  to  Mrs.  Monckton.  But  as  there  was  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  you  were  somewhere  on  the  premises, 
I  thought  I  would  look  you  up  and  see  what  could  be 
done." 

"You  must  have  had  a  very  long  talk  with  Cousin 
Minnie  .  .  .  "Were  you  telling  her  again,  in  your  delicate 
and  roundabout  way,  how  much  you  dislike  Stensfield?" 

"I  don't  think  we  touched  upon  that.  We  were  talking, 
if  I  remember  right,  about  the  stars." 

"How  beautiful  ...  Do  either  of  you  know  any- 
thing about  them!" 

"I  can  answer  for  my  own  ignorance.  Haven't  you 
always  found  you  can  talk  most  eloquently  on  subjects 
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you  know  nothing  about?"  Then,  as  no  repartee  was 
forthcoming,  he  looked  at  her  gravely.  "I  can  imagine," 
he  said,  "that  you  would  become  quite  animated  if  I  led 
you  into  a  discussion  on  bacteria.  Shall  we  try?" 

"It's  conceivable,  Mr.  Bullen,  that  I  may  not  wish  to 
become  animated  on  a  hot  morning  like  this.  Are  you 
intending  to  wait  for  Doctor  Millar?" 

"Just  a  little  longer,  if  I  may  sit  down — and,  possibly, 
smoke?  "What's  happened  to  Rex?  We  had,  I  thought, 
an  assignation." 

She  couldn't  forbid  his  sitting  down.  With  a  hollow 
suggestion  of  establishing  herself  more  comfortably,  she 
withdrew  as  far  from  him  as  the  limited  space  would 
allow. 

"You  haven't  usually  been  so  considerate  of  your 
appointments  with  the  doctor.  More  than  once  you've 
played  him  false;  so  why  bother  now,  when  it  isn't  your 
fault?" 

"Because  I  am  not  in  a  hurry.  Millar  hauled  me  over 
the  coals  last  time.  He  had  to  do  it  very  tactfully,  of 
course,  considering  the  enormous  favor  that  I  confer  in 
coming  at  all !  But  it  seems  that  there  are  certain  curious 
rules  laid  down  by  his  profession;  and  Millar,  on  the 
whole,  believes  in  observing  them.  The  rules  require  that 
my  dubious  experiments  on  his  patient  should  be  per- 
formed, ostensibly,  under  his  supervision." 

"That's  nonsense,  surely." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  it  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
However,  as  I  reminded  him,  he  could  scarcely  get  into 
trouble  unless  some  one  got  him  there — which,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  probable.  But  you  won't  have  to  entertain 
me  forever;  I  shall  repeat  my  offence  if  he  hasn't  turned 
up  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I'm  going  away  this  after- 


noon. ' 


There  was  a  pause  before  she  said: 
'To   Germany  again?" 
"No.    Only  to  London  for  a  few  days." 
He  picked  up  her  book  that  lay  between  them. 
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"May  I  see  what  yon  read,  besides  The  Forsaken 
Merman  f" 

She  made  a  quick  movement  of  reaching  for  it;  she 
hadn't  particularly  wanted  him  to  see.  But  it  would  be 
childish  to  protest.  She  drew  back  her  hand;  and  Ber- 
nard's diamonds  flashed  at  her,  with  a  blatancy  that  hurt. 
They  were  too  big,  too  self-satisfied  .  .  .  She  put  her 
hand  palm  outwrard  in  her  lap,  with  a  fluttering  sense  of 
shame.  Her  companion  was  looking  at  the  book;  but  she 
had  always  a  suspicion  of  his  seeing,  more  clearly  than 
anything  else,  the  things  he  didn't  look  at. 

He  had  studied  the  cover;  he  turned  to  the  fly-leaf, 
then  laid  the  volume  down.  There  was  an  odd  little  smile 
playing  about  his  lips. 

"I  can't  help  wondering  how  you  came  by  this.  .  .  . 
But  I  agree,  beforehand,  that  it's  no  business  of  mine." 

"I  came  by  it  very  naturally,  Mr.  Bullen.  It  was 
my  mother's  book,  given  to  her  by  her  brother  who  wrote 
it:  my — my  Uncle  Colin." 

She  blushed  furiously  when  those  last  words  fell  from 
her  lips — not,  as  he  would  perhaps  imagine,  because  she 
disliked  the  relationship,  but  because  she  had  never  before 
had  occasion  to  acclaim  it.  The  spoken  fact  was  fearfully 
exciting. 

Bullen  had  glanced  at  her  swiftly  and  keenly. 

"Really!"  he  said.  "It  interests  me — more  than  most 
things  do — to  hear  that.  It's  illuminating." 

Her  flush  lingered. 

""What  does  it  illuminate?"  she  asked,  on  a  note  of 
subdued  but  irrepressible  eagerness. 

"You."  But  he  said  it  quite  simply,  in  a  detached, 
impersonal  tone ;  he  might  have  been  commenting  on  some 
fact  of  science. 

"Do  I — need  to  be  illuminated?" 

He  answered  with  the  same  casual  aloofness. 

"Don't  you  ever  think  so  yourself!" 

"I  don't  think,  more  than  I  can  help.  ...  It  doesn't 
pay." 
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"Ah  well.  .  .  .  You  can  judge."  He  leaned  back, 
drawing  at  his  pipe. 

"I  have  to!"  she  retorted,  with  one  of  those  queer 
flashes  of  undirected  anger.  "There's  never  been  any  one 
to  judge  for  me — impartially,  I  mean." 

"No.    It  must  be  confoundedly  difficult." 

His  voice  then  had  a  touch  of  something  that  might 
almost  be  human  feeling.  But  she  wasn't  deceived  into 
thinking  that  he  would  follow  up  his  remark.  Other 
people's  difficulties,  no  doubt,  would  never  be  anything 
to  him  but  matter  for  passing  observation.  He  seemed 

lost  in  communion  with  his  pipe. It  was  intolerable. 

And  the  quarter  of  an  hour  would  soon  be  over. 

She  framed  her  question  carefully ;  made  a  great  effort 
to  ask  it  steadily. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  my  mother's  people? 
Anything  that  makes  you  find  the  relationship — illumi- 
nating?" 

"I  am  not  likely  to  know  anything  that  you  don't." 

"But  I  know  nothing.  At  least "  She  hesitated; 

she  did,  indeed,  know  something  about  Felicia.  But  it 
was  secret  knowledge — a  secret  between  her  and  Felicia. 
"Only  enough,"  she  amended,  "to  make  me  want  to  know 
more.  The  fact  is  that  my  mother's  people  don't  exist, 
for  this  family.  Is  there — is  there  any  real  reason  why 
they  shouldn't?" 

He  was  attending  all  right.  .  .  .  He  had  turned  to 
her,  and  was  looking  at  her  with  wonder  and  faint  amuse- 
ment, but  still  from  afar. 

"Honestly,  I  don't  know  about  a  'real'  reason;  there 
might  be,  or  there  might  not.  But  there's  surely  a  very 
obvious  unreal  one:  if  you've  read  those  plays,  you  must 
understand  ? ' ' 

"I  haven't  read  them  yet.  But  perhaps  I  do  under- 
stand about  the  unreal  reason.  Mother's  people  wouldn't 
fit  in  with  the  Moncktons,  would  they?" 

"I  don't  think  they  would,"  Bullen  said  gently. 

"But  I — I'm  drawn  to  them,  somehow." 
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"Why  not?  One  should  be  drawn  to  genius.  Your 
uncle  was  certainly  a  genius." 

"Was?    Then  isn't  he  alive?" 

"He  died  something  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  still  at  Cambridge.  He  was  quite  young,  but  he'd 
made  his  mark." 

The  world  seemed  a  little  emptier. 

"They're  not  all  dead,  are  they?"  She  spoke  forlornly. 

Bullen's  scrutiny  of  her  became  more  intent,  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  human.  But  it  was  still  tinged  with 
amusement. 

"I  don't  know.  ...  I  think,  though,  that  one  would 
have  heard  of  your  grandfather's  death.  He  was  a  great 
figure,  in  his  way,  toward  the  end  of  last  century.  He, 
too,  had  genius,  though  not  of  the  kind  that  operates 
through  some  particular  medium.  His  literary  produc- 
tions, I  believe,  were  confined  to  free-lance  journalism." 

Letty's  eyes  were  those  of  a  person  who  is  conjuring 
up  visions.  She  had,  after  all,  some  knowledge — private 
knowledge — of  Felicia's  father.  .  .  . 

"How,  then,  did  it  show?"  she  asked  quietly.  "His 
genius,  I  mean." 

"It  was  implicit  in  his  personality.  It  oozed  out  in 
his  most  trivial  conversation.  It " 

"Did  you  know  him?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  that.  I  once  heard  him  speak  in 
public — an  outrageous,  delightful,  unforgettable  experi- 
ence. And  I  was  once  taken  to  his  house.  That,  too,  was 
in  my  undergraduate  days." 

"What  house?    Where?" 

"In  London — St.  John's  Wood.  You  djd  go,  if  you 
could.  .  .  .  Everybody  went,  with  a  sense  of  wild  ad- 
venture. Whether  you  ever  went  again  depended  on  your 
temperament." 

' '  There  was  '  a  woman — Colin 's  sister — my  aunt. ' ' 

Bullen  nodded  gravely. 

"What  about  her?"  Letty  went  on,  nervously  im- 
patient. 
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"Very  little.  She  was  there,  as  you  say.  She  gave 
one  the  impression  of  trying  not  to  be  there;  but  she  was 
integral  to  it,  all  the  same.  Not  only,  I  think,  because  of 
her  picturesqueness,  but  because  her  bitter  impassivity 
acted  as  a  most  powerful  stimulus  on  our  host." 

Letty  kept  long  silence.  "You  went  only  once?"  she 
said  then.  ' '  Didn  't  you— like  them  ? ' ' 

"I  would  have  gone  any  number  of  times  if  I  had 
happened  to  have  the  chance."  But  he  ignored  her  ques- 
tion. 

After  a  moment  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose. 

"Millar  is  probably  tied  up  with  an  urgent  case.  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  study  his  scruples  any  longer." 

Letty  did  not  rise.  She  was  hardly  conscious  of  his 
being  about  to  leave  her.  All  dread  of  his  departure  from 
Stensfield  had  evaporated.  -He  would  go;  but  he  wouldn't 
leave  silence :  he  would  leave  echoes  of  an  intercourse 
more  vital,  more  disturbing,  yet,  paradoxically,  more  sat- 
isfying than  any  she  had  ever  experienced.  He  would  go; 
but  he  wouldn't  vanish  out  of  her  life.  He  might  want 
to,  but  he  surely  couldn't.  He  would  have  to  realize  that, 
for  all  his  vaunted  detachment,  he  had  shouldered  a  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  her — merely  by  knowing,  under- 
standing, as  much  as  he  did. 

She  supposed  it  must  be  the  recognition  of  this  that 
caused  him  to  linger.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to 
speak;  but  something  deterred  him.  .  .  .  She  noticed 
that  his  gaze  was  upon  her  ring;  so  it  remained,  for  a 
moment,  inscrutable.  Then — simply  kind,  she  thought — 
it  came  to  rest  on  her  face. 

"Good-by,"  he  said.  It  was  a  slow,  tentative  utter- 
ance— calculated,  perhaps,  to  give  the  chance  for  an 
"au  revoir."  But  he  didn't  wait  at  all.  He  walked  back 
toward  the  house  as  briskly  as  his  lame  foot  would  allow. 

Sir  Giles  came  home  accompanied  by  his  sister  and 
Eva,  who  were  to  stay  and  take  part  in  the  pending  birth- 
day celebration.  Their  coming  made  scarcely  any  differ- 
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ence  to  Letty.  Her  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate future,  now  become  the  present,  proved  to  have  been 
not  altogether  unjustified.  But  it  wasn't  after  all  hor- 
rible— because  of  the  one  point  on  which  those  apprehen- 
sions had  been  wrong :  she  herself  continued,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  to  exist.  She  stood  independent  of  it,  in  virtue  of  being, 
and  knowing  herself  to  be,  alive.  She  was  no  longer  afraid 
that  her  destiny  would  involve  annihilation;  if  it  turned 
out  not  to  be  a  possible  destiny  for  any  one  as  much  alive 
as  she  was,  then,  quite  simply,  it  wouldn't  be  her  destiny. 
She  had  no  program  to  set  against  the  program  of 
unrealities;  she  didn't  want  one.  She  could  wait,  passively, 
to  see  and  judge,  item  by  item  as  they  came,  the  things 
that  were  presented  to  her.  If  there  should  be  nothing, 
really  nothing,  to  which  her  own  vitality  could  respond, 
then  she  must  refuse — and  still  wait. 

There  was  no  rational  explanation  of  this  new  cer- 
tainty that  she  wouldn't  "go  under";  and  she  didn't  try  to 
explain  it.  It  was  simply  as  if  she  had  given  herself,  or 
some  part  of  herself,  in  hostage,  and  were  no  longer  ar- 
biter of  her  own  fate. 

So  she  accepted  Aunt  Lsetitia  and  Eva  with  perfect 
equanimity.  Their  presence  touched  her  in  only  one  par- 
ticular— that,  whereas  she  had  considered  the  possibility 
of  telling  her  father  (as  a  temporary  confidence,  if  he 
would  so  receive  it)  the  cause  of  Cousin  Minnie's  im- 
proved state,  her  whole  instinct  now  was  for  continued 
silence.  If  she  had  had  him  to  herself  .  .  .  But  she 
could  never  feel  perfectly  sure  of  him  with  Aunt  Laetitia 
and  Eva  in  the  house.  And,  after  all,  there  wasn't  the 
smallest  need  to  speak:  nobody  was  puzzled.  Ber- 
nard, just  before  leaving,  had  prescribed  for  his 
mother  a  new  kind  of  tabloid,  and  the  family  were  now 
loud  in  its  praise.  Later,  when  Bernard  told  them  (if  he 
did)  about  Mr.  Bullen's  injections,  it  might  occur  to  them 
to  wonder  at  her  silence,  and  Delia's;  but  Bernard  was 
quite  clever  enough  to  make  their  behavior  seem  reason- 
able, if  he  chose. 
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The  situation  was  bearing  more  hardly  on  Cousin 
Minnie.  As  soon  as  Aunt  Laetitia  and  Eva  set  foot  in  the 
Manor,  she  began  to  lose  the  mental  serenity  which  those 
quiet  weeks  had  brought  her.  You  could  see  it  at  work 
upon  her — the  Monckton  atmosphere,  which  would  make 
her  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence  seem  to  her  al- 
together bold  and  bad.  She  wouldn't  stay  for  Letty's 
birthday.  Cousin  Maurice  had  announced  that  she  had 
been  away  longer  than  a  wife  and  mother  ever  ought  to 
be  (though  without  suggesting  that  she  fulfilled  any 
function  when  at  home) ;  and  she  arranged,  in  a  nervous 
flurry,  for  her  removal — hoping,  perhaps,  by  such  meek 
and  prompt  obedience  to  salve  her  troubled  conscience. 

Letty's  twenty-first  birthday  was  marked  by  expensive 
presents,  Bernard's  cable,  the  usual  family  dinner-party, 
a  " scene" — that  is,  an  emotional  interview  with  her 
father,  and  a  lecture  on  her  responsibilities  from  Cousin 
Maurice.  He  arrived  (with  all  the  girls,  who  were  sent 
out  of  the  room)  half  an  hour  before  dinner  in  order  to 
deliver  it.  Her  dressing  wasn't  really  finished  when  he 
came,  but  she  had  to  go  down. 

She  wondered  a  little  why  the  twenty-first  birthdays 
of  women  should  be  so  much  thought  of  in  this  family. 
Being  twenty-one  had  never,  so  far  as  she  could  gather, 
conferred  the  slightest  benefit  of  independence  upon  any 
female  Monckton.  She  decided  that  the  tradition  must 
have  grown  up  because  Monckton  women  would  probably 
never  marry;  it  had  seemed  fitting,  no  doubt,  that  each 
of  them  should  have  just  one  festival  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life.  But  Cousin  Maurice  had  evidently  felt  that  in 
her  case  the  tradition  was  being  presumed  upon;  she  was 
having  a  twenty-first  birthday,  and  also  she  was  going 
to  be  married.  The  thing  was  hardly  decent.  His  present 
to  her  had  not  been  costly;  and  in  the  half-hour  before 
dinner,  he  reminded  her  that  all  this  fuss  being  made 
about  her  was  merely  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  by  no  means 
prophetic  of  life  as  it  was  meant  to  be  (and  would  have 
to  be)  lived. 
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She  smiled  to  herself  that  night  as  she  lay  in  bed.  If 
only  Cousin  Maurice  could  know  how  bored  she  had  been! 
Not  troubled,  not  restless — just  quietly  bored  by  an  oc- 
casion to  which  last  birthday  she  had  looked  forward,  as 
Maisie  and  Delia  and  Kitty,  yes,  and  Eva,  who  shared 
all  the  privileges  of  Monckton  womanhood,  must  have 
looked  forward,  years  and  years  ago. 

A  few  days  later  she  found  that  her  coming-of-age 
had  brought  her  something  that  was  not  boring — but, 
apparently,  so  distasteful  to  her  father  that  he  had  been 
in  no  hurry  to  let  her  know  of  it. 

When  she  answered  his  summons  to  the  library,  he 
was  standing  by  his  writing-table,  glancing  over  some 
legal  documents  spread  open  before  him.  Briefly — in  fact, 
with  a  brevity  so  unnatural  to  him  as  to  seem  ominous — 
he  explained  that  her  mother's  share  in  an  estate  inherited 
from  maternal  relations  had  until  now  been  held  in  trust 
for  her.  Henceforth,  the  small  income  would  be  paid  into 
an  account  which  he  was  opening  for  her  at  his  bank. 
These  documents  required  her  signature. 

Surprised,  but  not  over-much  concerned,  since  she  had 
never  known  the  want  of  money,  Letty  took  a  pen.  "Do  I 
have  to  read  them?"  she  asked  with  a  little  grimace. 

"No.  You  wouldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  legal 
language.  But  I  've  seen  to  it  that  they  're  quite  in  order. ' ' 

He  wanted,  evidently,  to  get  through  with  the  business 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  you  have  to  peruse  what  is 
said  to  be  above  your  intelligence  .  .  .  Letty  at  last  made 
two  or  three  signatures;  then  there  was  a  long  pause  be- 
fore her  pen  came  again  into  play.  Her  eyes  were  riveted 
on  a  certain  name  and  address.  That  man 's  daughter 
Colin 's  sister  .  .  .  her  aunt. 

She  signed  her  name  and  looked  up. 

"Oughtn't  we" — strangely  enough,  there  was  no 
faltering  in  her  tone — "to  write  to  mother's  people  about 
my  wedding!  They  can't  come,  I  suppose,  as  they  live 
abroad;  but " 
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Sir  Giles  seemed  to  tower  above  her  ...  to  loom  .  .  . 
to  grow  almost,  almost  up  to  the  proportions  he  assumed 
in  his  book.  His  gentleness  in  answering  was  that  of  de- 
liberately restrained  force ;  a  dreadful  gentleness,  calcu- 
lated to  engender  shame,  contrition — not,  oh,  certainly  not 
an  impulse  of  irreverent  laughter. 

"Surely,  my  dear,  it  can't  be  that  your  head  has  been 
turned  by  the  little  festival  we  kept  the  other  day  ?  Surely 
you  can't  imagine  that  a  mere  date  in  the  calendar, 
though  it  may  affect  certain  legal  formalities,  could  justify 
you  in  beginning  to  question  your  father's  judgment?" 

"But  you  hadn't  given  judgment  on  this  point,  father. 
It  has  never  come  up.  There  has  been  nothing  said  at  all 
about  mother's  relations  in  connection  with  my  wedding." 

"Don't  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
something  would  have  been  said  if  I  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable ? ' ' 

Letty  made  no  adequate  answer.  She  was  taking  a  last 
look  at  the  address;  fixing  it  on  her  mind. 


"LETTY,  father  knows." 

At  sight  of  her  cousin  coming  toward  her  over  the 
lawn,  Letty  had  made  languid  preparation  for  getting 
out  of  the  hammock.  She  didn't  finish  the  process,  but 
merely  sat  up  sideways,  with  her  feet  dangling,  her  eyes, 
full  of  interest,  fastened  upon  Delia's  hot,  agitated  face. 

"Oh,  Delia,  how  weak  of  Cousin  Minnie!  She  might 
surely  have  waited  for  Bernard — only  another  ten  days." 

"It  wasn't  mother.   ...   It  was  Mr.  Bullen  himself.'7 

' '  Mr.  Bullen  ?  But  how Will  you  sit  on  the  grass, 

Delia,  or  will  you  come  into  the  hammock  and  I'll  sit  on 
the  grass ;  or  would  the  hammock  hold  us  both  ? ' ' 

"I  don't  think  I  can  sit  anywhere.  I  believe  I  ought 
to  go  straight  back,  though  I  hardly  dare.  Father  tele- 
phoned for  Cousin  Giles — didn't  you  know?  He'll  be 
there  by  now;  I  passed  him  on  the  road.  I  oughtn't  to 
have  come  away.  I — I  don't  want  them  to  think  I'm 
shirking.  There's  mother,  too.  .  .  .  But  it  may  not  be 
quite  so  bad  for  her,  because  of  course  they'll  suppose  she 
was  worked  upon,  being  so  simple  and  trusting.  .  .  . " 

"Do  calm  yourself  and  sit  down,  Delia.  Surely 
Maisie  's  very  muscular  arms  can  protect  Cousin  Minnie ! ' ' 

"I've  not  had  a  word  with  Maisie.  She's  been  seeing 
to  father  in  the  study.  She  brushed  past  me  in  the 
passage,  and  all  she'd  say  was  that  she  was  afraid  he 
might  be  in  for  apoplexy  unless  she  could  get  him  to  take 
bromide.  I  don't  believe  she'll  back  us  up.  Oh,  Letty, 
what  shall  we  do?" 

Letty,  with  large  generosity,  flung  all  her  cushions  on 
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to  the  grass  for  Delia.    Then  she  drew  her  feet  up  again 
into  the  hammock,  and  delicately  yawned. 

"Do?  Only  sit  here  and  talk  in  the  nice  cool  shade, 
while  Maisie  deals  with  your  father's  apoplexy.  Please 
settle  down,  Delia.  I  do  so  want  to  hear  what  happened 
about  Mr.  Bullen." 

With  a  desolate-sounding  flop,  Delia's  large  form  de- 
posited itself  on  the  cushions. 

"Mr.  Bullen  called — actually  called  to  see  mother.  It's 
an  absolute  mystery  how  Doctor  Millar  could  have  let  him. ' ' 

Letty,  silent  for  an  instant  while  the  fact  was  sinking 
in,  almost  immediately  indulged  in  a  gurgle  of  laughter. 

"Why  on  earth  should  he  have  asked  Doctor  Millar's 
permission?" 

"But — it  was  such  a  foolish  thing  to  do;  of  course  it 
was  bound  all  to  come  out  if  he  called.  I  should  have 
thought  he'd  have  grasped  that." 

"Do  you  seriously  suppose,  Delia,  that  anybody  ever 
told  Mr.  Bullen  he  was  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy?  Can 
you  hear  Doctor  Millar  saying :  '  I  beg  you  as  a  great  favor 
to  experiment  with  your  serum  on  my  patient,  but  please 
be  careful  not  to  let  anybody  know  you  're  doing  it,  because 
there 'd  be  an  awful  row  if  her  husband  found  out!'?" 

"No — I  suppose  he  couldn't  have  said  that.  Bat  surely 
it  might  have  been  guarded  against  somehow.  I  thought — " 
a  dull  resentment  crept  into  her  tone — "I  thought  you'd 
planned  it  all  so  carefully,  and  made  everything  safe.  But 
there  was  a  flaw  in  your  arrangements,  wasn't  there,  after 
all?" 

"Yes,  Delia — a  grave  flaw.  To  be  candid,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Mr.  Bullen  would  take  any  further  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  Cousin  Minnie  after  he'd  injected  the  last 
dose  of  his  stuff.  Which  was  entirely  stupid  of  me — be- 
cause, of  course,  as  a  scientist,  he  couldn't  be  indifferent  to 
the  result.  I  might  possibly  have  done  something  to  guard 
against  this;  but  my  stupidity  was  almost  worth  while — 
it  seems  to  have  created  a  priceless  situation!  Please  go 
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'Priceless!'    '  Delia  repeated  bitterly.   "As  I've  sai( 
all  along,  it 's  all  very  well  for  you.  .    .    . ' 

' '  I  don 't  know.  It  could  be  quite  uncomfortable  for  me, 
if  I  let  it.  At  the  moment,  it  seems  frightfully  funny. 
Delia,  what  happened?  Try  to  pull  yourself  together  and 
tell  me.  Did  they  collide  in  the  hall?" 

"Kitty  answered  the  front-door  bell.  We  do,  in  the 
mornings,  when  the  servants  are  busy.  He  simply  asked  if 
he  could  see  mother.  It  was  so  unusual  that  Kitty  was 
quite  bewildered ;  but  she  kept  her  head,  and  asked  him  his 
name.  At  first  I  don't  think  it  conveyed  much  to  her,  be- 
cause it's  over  a  year  since  father  called  at  Alderton,  and 
she'd  forgotten  all  about  him;  though  she  was  more  disap- 
pointed than  any  one  at  the  time,  when  father  said  we 
couldn  't  know  him.  Kitty 's  young,  you  see,  and  there 's  not 
much  society •" 

"But  there  are  three  Sandersons,"  Letty  murmured, 
cruel  in  her  exasperation.  "Get  along,  Delia,  please." 

"She  didnrt  quite  know  where  to  put  him  while  she 
went  to  fetch  Maisie.  The  drawing-room  was  being  turned 
out,  and,  anyhow,  she  wasn't  quite  sure.  .  .  .  She  left 
him  in  the  hall.  Father  came  out  of  the  study  and  found 
him  there.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  passed — I've 
heard  nothing  except  through  Kitty.  She  says  father  says 
he  was  appallingly  insolent  — 

"Who  was?     Your  father?" 

"No,  of  course — Mr.  Bullen.  But  Kitty  didn't  hear  any- 
thing he'd  said,  except  that  he  would  call  again  to-morrow 
with  Doctor  Millar.  And  there  can't  have  been  time  for 
much,  because  he'd  gone,  she  says,  in  about  two  minutes. 
But  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to  give  us  all  away." 

"More  than  long  enough,  I  expect,  for  Cousin  Maurice 
to  give  himself  away — as  thoroughly,  as  any  one  could 
wish.  Oh,  Delia,  do  hide  me  behind  a  curtain  to-morrow 
morning  when  Mr.  Bullen  comes  back  with  the  doctor!" 

"How  you  can  take  it  as  a  joke!"  Delia  said,  and  burst 
into  that  robust  weeping  that  seems  to  shake  the  very  souls 
of  big,  matter-of-fact  people  to  whom  tears  come  hard. 
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Letty  made  no  attempt  to  comfort  her  in  approved 
fashion.  With  her  head  bent  backward,  supported  by 
clasped  hands,  she  concentrated  on  an  aspect  of  the  matter, 
abundantly  clear  to  her,  which  must  influence  Delia  if 
Delia  could  be  made  to  see  it.  Her  speech,  when  at  last  it 
came,  was  slow  and  distinct;  and  it  had,  to  her  own  ears, 
the  curious  quality  of  apartness  from  herself  which  belongs 
to  an  utterance  arising  from  depths  that  are  rarely 
sounded. 

"If  you  could  only  see,  Delia,  that  youVe  nothing  to 
fear.  I  don't  mean  because  Bernard  will  defend  our  posi- 
tion. It  would  be  just  the  same  if  -we — if  you  even — stood 
quite  alone.  We  may  have  set  every  one  by  the  ears;  but 
what  can  any  one  do  to  us?  What  does  it  matter  to  you, 
for  instance,  if  Cousin  Maurice  rages  and  storms  and  has 
apoplexy  a  hundred  times  over?  He's  got  no  power — ab- 
solutely none  at  all — over  you.  If  he  makes  your  home 
impossible,  you  go.  It  might  be  necessary  to  take  Cousin 
Minnie  with  you,  but  there 'd  be  no  real  difficulty  about 
that.  Every  one  would  support  you — every  one,  I  mean, 
outside  the  family;  and  probably  the  mere  threat  of  it 
would  quiet  him  down.  I  know  you've  got  no  money,  and 
Cousin  Minnie  very  little:  you,  of  course,  would  have  to 
find  some  work;  but  whatever  drudgery  you  took  on,  it 
wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  what  your  father  puts  you  through 
at  home.  I  once  said  something  like  it  to  poor  idiotic  Eva : 
it  was  made  into  a  cause  celebre.  But  I'm  even  more  sure 
that  I  mean  it  now  than  I  was  when  I  said  it  to  her.  You 
won 't,  of  course,  have  to  do  it — because  of  Bernard ;  but  it 
would  be  everything  if  you  realized  that  it  can  be  done.  I 
wish,  myself,  that  there  was  occasion  for  somebody  to  do 
something  of  the  kind.  It's  needed — to  break  a  spell.  A 
very  curious  spell,  that  seems  to  have  held  for  generations. 
If  one  Monckton  woman  once  would  kick  over  the  traces,  it 
would  be  broken,  I  believe.  The  rest  of  us  would  be  able  to 
see  quite  clearly  all  the  time — what  the  world  outside  has 
never  failed  to  see — that  the  men  of  our  family  are  not 
demi-gods  or  supermen  or  anything  whatever  but  quite 
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ordinary  and  rather  self-important  specimens  of  their  sex. 
And  we  should  see — what  outsiders  also  take  for  granted, 
I  imagine — that  we  have  each  of  us  got  a  personality  which 
at  least  could  be  extricated  from  this  tangle  of  traditions 
worked  up  by  our  male  ancestors,  and  by  the  women  who — 
didn't  kick  over  the  traces.  Yes — I  can't  help  wishing  the 
thing  would  happen." 

"I'm  not  sure,  Letty,  that  you're  not  talking  a  rather 
hopeless  kind  of  nonsense." 

1 1  Eva  took  it  for  criminal  insanity.  But  she,  of  course, 
wallows  in  the  slough.  You,  mercifully,  are  not  quite  so 
comfortable  as  Eva." 

"I  can't  see  why  Eva  should  be  discontented.  I  think 
that  the  family  between  them  have  managed  to  make  quite 
a  good  thing  of  her  life.  There  weren't  any  striking  pos- 
sibilities. .  .  .  And  you're  not  consistent  about  me.  You 
told  me,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  I  was  too  old  to  take  a 
line  of  my  own. ' ' 

1  *  But  I  find  I  was  wrong.  If  you  're  not  too  old  to  weep 
from  sheer  misery  and  funk,  you  're  not  too  old  to  get  away. 
One  doesn't  weep  at  all  unless  one  is  still  quite  alive.  Yes, 
I  repeat  that  I  almost  wish  this  crisis  could  work  itself  out 
without  Bernard's  intervention." 

"It's  very  easy  for  you,  Letty,  like  most  of  the  things 
you  do  and  say.  You're  perfectly  secure.  Even  if  Ber- 
nard's angry  (and  I  don't  feel  sure  about  him,  myself)  he 
wouldn't  be  angry  with  you.  Your  own  life  is  settled,  and 
I  think  you'd  much  better  leave  other  people  to  make  what 
they  can  of  theirs.  If  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so" — 
Delia's  deep  voice  shook — "I  think  it's  rather  mean 
to  be  urging  other  people  to  'kick  over  the  traces/  as  you 
call  it,  when  you're  quite  safe  from  any  temptation  to  do 
it  yourself." 

Letty,  at  that,  gave  her  a  sharp,  startled  look ;  and  then, 
though  there  had  been  scarcely  time  for  the  birth  of  de- 
finite apprehensions,  her  eyes  narrowed  and  brightened, 
her  cheeks  paled.  "Do  I  seem  to  you  safe,  Delia?  Why — 
why  safer  than  any  one  else?" 
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"Because  of  what  I  said,  of  course.  Your  life's  settled. 
You'll  be  married  to  Bernard  in  a  few  weeks." 

* '  Shall  I  ?  No,  don 't  look  so  anxious.  I  'm  not  hysterical 
or  really  mad.  It's  only  that  just  at  this  moment  I  myself 
am  not  under  the  spell,  and  being  married  to  any  Monckton 
seems  so  incredibly  unsafe — when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
not  kicking  over  traces!  And  yet  it  would  be  such  a 
definite  kicking-over  if  I  didn't  marry  him."  Letty 
brushed  a  strand  of  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  gazed  at 
her  cousin  with  frank,  wondering,  half -smiling  eyes.  *  *  Fun- 
nily enough,  I  can't  see  any  of  it  either  happening  or  not 
happening.  .  .  .  And,  more  funnily  still,  I  don't  care." 

"You're  excited,"  Delia  answered  heavily.  "  *  Above 
yourself,'  as  Bernard  would  say.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  Here  come  father  and  Cousin  Giles. 
You'd  better  get  back  under  the  'spell'  as  quickly  as  you 
can — if  it  simply  means,  as  I  think  it  does,  feeling  and  show- 
ing a  proper  respect  for  the  powers  that  be." 

But  Letty  remained  "above  herself."  She  greeted 
Cousin  Maurice  as  lightly  as  if  he  had  not  been  red  and 
speechless  and  glaring;  turned  a  glance  of  calmly  sym- 
pathetic inquiry  on  to  her  father's  worried  face. 

"Shall  we  go  and  sit  on  the  terrace?"  she  said;  "or 
would  you  like  to  have  chairs  brought  here?  Of  course 
you  '11  stay  to  lunch,  Cousin  Maurice  ? ' ' 

"I  shall  not  stay.  I'm  going  straight  back  with  Delia, 
who  has  no  business  to  be  here.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
her,  and  also  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  At  least" — 
with  an  evidently  unwelcome  realization  of  his  cousin's  pres- 
ence and  greater  authority — "your  father  has." 

"But  I  do  wish  you'd  come  where  there  are  more 
chairs,"  Letty  said  in  a  troubled  voice.  "However,  if 
you  won't.  ..."  She  herself  sank  back  gracefully  into 
the  hammock,  and  Cousin  Maurice's  complexion  took  on  a 
still  deeper  hue.  Monckton  women  did  not  sit — much  less 
loll  in  hammocks — while  men  of  the  older  generation  re- 
mained standing.  But  Delia,  properly  on  her  feet,  in  a 
huddled,  ungainly  attitude,  maintained  the  tradition — 
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spoiling  the  lawn  with  uneasy  prods  from  the  toe  of  her 
right  shoe. 

Sir  Giles,  accustomed  during  half  his  life  to  the  ways  of 
women  who  were  not  Moncktons,  didn't  seem  to  resent  the 
hammock;  but  it  plainly  added  to  his  nervousness.  He 
looked  down  upon  his  recumbent  daughter  with  an  air  of 
doubt  and  appeal  that  must  have  struck  Cousin  Maurice 
as  the  very  acme  of  weakness. 

"We  have  come  to  you" — his  glance  included  Delia — 
"for  certain  explanations.  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  readily 
forthcoming,  and  that  Cousin  Maurice  might  have  spared 
himself  a  journey  if  Delia  had  happened  to  be  at  home.  But 
at  the  moment  it  all  seems  very  unsatisfactory  and  difficult 
to  account  for.  Cousin  Maurice  has  just  found  out,  by  pure 
chance,  that  during  her  stay  here  Cousin  Minnie  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  from  an  unqualified  experimentalist. 
It  is  a  matter  that  reflects  very  seriously  on  the  doctor ;  but, 
as  it  shows  at  present,  you  both  seem  to  be  implicated,  too — 
Delia  as  having,  presumably,  not  protested  against  these 
experiments,  and  not  told  her  father  about  them;  you, 
Letty,  as  having  allowed  them  to  take  place  in  my  house. 
I  feel  sure,  however ' ' 

"You've  not  stated  the  case,  Giles."  Cousin  Maurice 
had  with  difficulty  maintained  a  shaking  silence,  and  he 
broke  it  in  a  kind  of  hoarse  roar.  "Delia  knew,  and  I've 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  Letty  knew — in  short,  both  these 
girls  knew — that  I  had  a  most  particular  objection  to  that 
fellow  Bullen,  and  wouldn't  allow  him  to  darken  my 
doors." 

"He  never  tried  to,  did  he,  Cousin  Maurice,  until  this 
morning  ? ' ' 

But  her  father  intervened,  with  a  sharp,  almost  agonized 
gesture. 

"Don't  chatter,  but  keep  to  the  point,  Letty.  Before 
we  go  into  anything  else  whatever,  I  want  you  to  confirm 
the  assurance  I  have  already  given  to  Cousin  Maurice — that 
you,  at  least,  knew  nothing  of  his  objections  to  Bullen,  and 
had  never  heard  of  the  man 's  existence.  I  am  sure  that  that 
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is  so.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  your  ever  men- 
tioning him,  though  we  have  freely  discussed  our  other 
neighbors. ' ' 

'  *  I  'm  afraid  I  can 't  confirm  that,  father.   .    .    . ' : 

11  Of  course  she  can't,  Giles.  These  girls  do  nothing  all 
day  long  but  gossip  together.  Look  at  them  this  morning ! 
What  Delia  knew,  Letty  knew.  I  can  deal  with  my  own 
daughter,  but  " 

"I  heard  of  Cousin  Maurice's  objection  to  Mr.  Bullen," 
Letty  said,  in  crystal-clear  tones,  "chiefly  from  Bernard. 
I  also  heard  the  nature  of  it.  And  I  decided,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  that  it  was  not — relevant. ' ' 

1 '  You  decided ! ' '  Cousin  Maurice  tugged,  with  twitch- 
ing fingers,  at  his  beard.  * '  '  Under  all  the  circumstances ! ' 
Does  this  mean,  then,  that  a  plot  was  deliberately  hatched 
between  you  and  the  doctor  ? ' ' 

"The  doctor  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — I  mean  with 
what  you  call  the  plot.  He  merely  made  his  sug 
gestion.  .  .  . ' : 

"To  you?  He  made  the  suggestion  to  you?  Please 
don 't  interrupt,  Giles ;  the  facts  concern  me,  and  I  will  get 
at  them  myself.  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  off  by  your 
daughter's  insolence.  You  say,  Letty,  you  were  the  person 
whom  Millar  approached  about  calling  in  this  quack?" 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Bullen  can  be  described  as  a  quack, 
Cousin  Maurice.  That's  not  what  the  word  means." 

Sir  Giles,  obviously  in  torment,  laid  a  hand  quickly  on 
Cousin  Maurice's  arm,  as  though  to  assist  him  in  self-con- 
trol. His  manner  when  he  turned  to  Letty  still  held  more 
of  appeal  than  of  anger. 

"This  won't  do,  my  dear.  It's  not  the  moment  for 
splitting  hairs." 

"Ah,  but  that  is  important,"  Letty  said. 

"Cousin  Maurice  is  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  very 
pertinent  question.  Did  Doctor  Millar  make  his  proposi- 
tion in  the  first  instance  to  you  ? ' ' 

She  hesitated — only  for  the  fraction  of  a  second ;  but  it 
gave  Delia  time  to  get  her  courage  into  both  hands. 
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1 '  No,  Cousin  Giles.  Doctor  Millar  spoke  to  me  first,  and 
it  was  I  who  asked  him  to  let  Mr.  Bullen  treat  mother." 

There  was  an  instant  in  which  it  seemed  to  Letty  that 
the  lawn  shook — between  Delia  and  Cousin  Maurice.  Then, 
with  something  of  insolent  deliberation,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  But  Delia's  effort  had  laid  an  obligation  upon 
her.  Though  she  wasn't  going  to  get  out  of  the  hammock, 
she  sat  lazily  upright,  with  her  hands  spread  out  on  either 
side  of  her  and  her  feet  dangling  on  the  ground.  The  ham- 
mock swayed  rhythmically  while  she  looked  up,  smiling. 

"That's  a  case  of  extremes  meeting,  Cousin  Mau- 
rice. .  .  .  Delia's  honesty  has  led  her  into  a  white  lie.  She 
did  hear  the  proposal  first,  and  turned  it  down.  She  did 
eventually  ask  Doctor  Millar  to  carry  on — but  only  under 
pressure  from  me,  and  because  of  certain  things  that  I 
pointed  out  to  her.  Her  silence,  too,  was  forced  upon  her. 
The  responsibility  is  entirely  mine.  You'll  find  that  she's 
too  honest  to  deny  it." 

"Is  it  true,  Delia,  that  you  weakly  allowed  yourself  to 
be  involved  in  this  maze  of  deceit?" 

"I  don't  think  it  amounted  to  that,  father.  You  were 
going  to  be  told,  but " 

11 1  was  going  to  ~be  told!  When,  pray,  and  by  whom? 
I  was  going  to  ~be  told!  Yes,  perhaps — if  the  time  ever 
came  when  you  were  satisfied  that  your  poor  dear  mother 
hadn't  been  grievously  injured  as  the  result  of  these  vile 
experiments.  I  say  nothing  of  her  silence;  no  doubt  she 
was  terrorized  into  holding  her  tongue — poor,  helpless, 
weak-minded  invalid.  For  your  silence,  Delia,  I  can  only 
find  the  shameful  excuse  of  moral  weakness,  which  is  far 
worse  than  mental  weakness.  For  Letty 's " 

The  hammock,  for  a  moment,  rocked  rather  violently; 
Letty 's  head  was  bent  low,  and  though  a  pocket-handker- 
chief had  come  into  action,  no  one  could  have  told  whether 
it  were  being  pressed  to  her  eyes  or  to  her  mouth.  But 
Cousin  Maurice  left  his  sentence  unfinished ;  the  vagaries  of 
the  hammock  and  its  occupant  had  put  him,  no  doubt,  a 
little  bit  out  of  his  stride. 
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Letty  looked  up  again — dry-eyed  and  grave.  But  she 
looked  only  at  her  father;  and  there  dawned  gradually  in 
her  face  a  slow,  compelling  smile  that  assumed  his  power  of 
response  to  it. 

"Doesn't  it  seem" — she  said  it  in  a  sweet-toned 
drawl — "the  most  lurid  imaginable  melodrama  for  your 
innocent  little  daughter  to  have  got  herself  mixed  up  in? 
And,  really,  it 's  all  so  simple.  .  .  . ' : 

"If  it's  simple,  Letty,  then  for  heaven's  sake  give 
Cousin  Maurice  your  explanations  at  once.  Neither  he  nor 
I  can  imagine  what  they  may  be,  nor  how  they  can  possibly 
mitigate  the  seriousness  of  what  has  occurred.  But  I  dare 
say  it  will  all  look  rather  different  when  you  have  spoken 
out — as  you  are  bound  to  do,  this  moment." 

"Father,  I'm  sorry.  .  .  .  But,  do  you  know,  I  really 
feel  I  must  keep  my  explanations  for  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  due." 

It  was  surprising,  she  thought,  that  Cousin  Maurice's 
beard  didn't  begin  to  come  out  in  tufts;  both  his  hands 
were  at  work  on  it,  above  a  heaving  chest. 

* '  What  fresh  impertinence  is  this  ? ' ' 

"Who  can  be  as  much  concerned  as  Cousin  Mau- 
rice?"— Sir  Giles'  voice  was  on  edge  with  nervousness. 

"Bernard,  of  course."  She  surveyed  them  both  in 
child-like  wonder.  "I  made  myself  responsible,  when  she 
came  here,  for  Bernard's  mother.  In  a  way,  she  is  his 
patient  too.  I  am  clearly  answerable  to  Bernard  for  any- 
thing that  happened  in  connection  with  her  health  while 
she  was  in  my  charge.  You  might  even  say" — the  very 
stuff  of  Monckton  femininity  seemed  to  descend  upon  her 
like  a  veil ;  her  hands  went  out  in  a  pathetic  little  gesture — 
"you  might  even  say  that,  being  engaged  to  him,  I  am 
answerable  to  Bernard  more  than  to  any  one  for  everything 
I  do.  Oh,  but  of  course  I  will  tell  Bernard  every  least  thing 
about  it.  Of  course  I'm  dreadfully  anxious  as  to  whether 
he  will  think  I  was  right.  Only  I — I  really  don't  feel  sure 
that  he  'd  like  me  to  confide  in  any  one  before  him.  I  must 
think  of  what  Bernard  would  like,  mustn't  I?  And  he'll  be 
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back  in  ten  days.  .    .    .  Doesn't  that  seem  too  good  to  be 
true?" 

She  had  then  standing  before  her  two  stalwart  men,  one 
fuming,  the  other  doubtful  almost  to  suspicion,  but  both  of 
them,  for  the  moment,  nonplussed.  Meekly,  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  With  downcast  eyes,  she  watched 
Delia  retreat  as  if  in  shame. 

Sir  Giles  cleared  his  throat. 

'  *  Letty,  I  like  your  deference  to  Bernard 's  wishes,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  you  have  intended  to  study  them.  But 
you  know,  it  really  isn't  conceivable  that  Bernard  could 
wish  his  father  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  anything  that 
concerns  Cousin  Minnie." 

"But  Cousin  Maurice  needn't  be  in  the  dark,  father. 
Doctor  Millar  and  Mr.  Bullen — who,  I  understand,  will  be 
calling  together  to-morrow" — she  glanced  tenderly  toward 
Cousin  Maurice ;  he  had  made  a  sound  between  a  hiccough 
and  a  choke — '"will  tell  him  everything  he  wants  to  know 
about  Cousin  Minnie 's  treatment.  I  can 't,  of  course,  prom- 
ise that  Mr.  Bullen  will  tell  him  exactly  what  the  serum  is; 
that's  probably  a  secret.  But  they'll  tell  him  as  much  as 
7  know.  It's  just  my  own  part  that  I'm  saving  up  for 
Bernard." 

"There's  another  thing,  Letty" — her  father  hastened 
to  cut  in  before  Cousin  Maurice  could  recover  his  voice — 
"isn't  it  my  part,  too?  You  let  my  house  be  made  use 
of " 

"She  happened  to  be  in  this  house." 

Cousin  Maurice  found  utterance. 

"And  why  was  she  in  it,  I  begin  to  wonder.  For  that 
express  purpose  ?  Answer  me,  Letty,  if  you  can. ' ' 

But  Sir  Giles  threw  out  a  deprecating  hand. 

"Nonsense,  Maurice."  Then,  recollecting  himself: 
"Forgive  me,  but  you  go  too  far.  Letty  is  not  capable  of 
ulterior  motives.  Merely  to  show  that  I  believe  that,  I 
shall  waive  my  right  to  question  her." 

He  was  turning  away ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Cousin  Mau- 
rice would  have  to  shuffle  off  beside  him. 
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Letty,  for  another  second,  remained  tense  on  the  edge 
of  the  hammock,  gazing  at  the  ground ;  then,  with  a  swift, 
lithe  movement,  swung  to  her  feet,  showing  clearly  in  her 
aspect  that  there  had  been  some  mental  revulsion  to  cor- 
respond with  the  sudden  change  of  posture.  Even  before 
speaking,  she  compelled  attention :  Cousin  Maurice,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  had  to  look  at  her,  and  make  what  he 
could  of  the  blazing  eyes,  the  head  poised  defiantly,  the 
strained  animation  of  the  whole  countenance. 

" Cousin  Maurice  has  gone  too  far/'  she  said  to  her 
father.  "  Much  too  far  for  his  own  peace  of  mind.  I  think, 
after  all,  that  I  can't  possibly  wait  for  Bernard;  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  here  and  now.  Then  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  whether  I  had  *  ulterior  motives/  It's  per- 
fectly true  to  say  that  I  don't  know." 

"Wait,  Letty.    If  you  thought  before  that  Bernard — " 

"I  don't  see  at  this  moment  what  Bernard  has  to  do 
with  it.  I  suppose  I  simply  wasn't  prepared  to  tell  Cousin 
Maurice  certain  things  to  his  face.  Now  I  am.  It  hap- 
pened like  this " 

"Letty,  you  are  being  impulsive.  I  implore  you  to  go 
away  and  think  quietly  before  you  speak.  Your  first  deci- 
sion, perhaps ' ' 

But  Cousin  Maurice,  propped  uncomfortably  and  in- 
securely against  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick,  raised  an 
admonitory  hand. 

"Let  her  get  on  with  her  story,  Giles.  The  least  she  can 
do  is  to  speak  out." 

Letty 's  story,  on  the  whole,  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
She  addressed  it  exclusively  to  her  father;  Cousin  Mau- 
rice's gruntings  and  wabblings  brought  no  flicker  of  a 
glance  in  his  direction;  but  they  did  perhaps  stimulate 
her  to  the  eloquence  of  final  comment  that  forced  its  way 
through  her  pale,  scornful  lips. 

1 1  So  you  see,  if  there  were  l  ulterior  motives '  I  can 't  be 
ashamed  of  them,  when  they've  worked  out  to  such  a  splen- 
did result.  Cousin  Maurice  ought  to  be  most  awfully  grate- 
ful to  me — don't  you  think  so,  father? — when  I've  sent 
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Cousin  Minnie  back  to  him  in  a  better  state  of  health  than 
she's  known  for  years,  and  yet  spared  him  the  bitter  trial 
of  receiving  into  his  house  a  person  whose  slippers  lie  about 
on  the  hearth-rug. ' ' 

Her  father,  looking  white  and  pinched,  helped  Cousin 
Maurice  into  the  hammock. 

" You'd  better  leave  us,"  he  said  to  Letty. 

But  Cousin  Maurice  disagreed.  The  effects  of  shock 
were  passing. 

"On  the  contrary,  Giles,  I  have  much  to  say  to  your 
daughter.  Her  gross  impertinence  will  be  dealt  with,  I 
hope,  by  you.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  her — forgive 
my  strong  expression:  the  occasion  demands  it — whether 
she  is  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine  that  anything  but  harm  can 
have  been  done  to  her  poor  cousin  by  these  filthy,  back-door 
experiments  ? ' ' 

"Oh.  .  .  . "  Letty 's  tone  was  brightly  interested. 
"Have  you  really  noticed  any  adverse  symptoms,  Cousin 
Maurice?  I  must  say  I  hadn 't,  myself .  She  is  in  less  pain, 
moves  with  more  freedom;  her  color  and  appetite " 

"It's  incredible  I1'  he  stuttered.  "Incredible  that  any 
person  with  our  blood  in  her  veins,  whatever  else  may  be 

mixed  with  it ' '  But  a  start  from  Sir  Giles  pulled  him 

up.  ' '  Incredible,  I  say,  that  any  one  should  be  so  gullible ! 
Does  she  pretend  she  didn't  know — I  impressed  on  Delia 
that  she  was  to  be  told,  when  poor  Minnie  came  on  that  ill- 
fated  visit — that  there  were  pills  of  Bernard's,  an  extremely 
efficacious  prescription,  being  taken  three  times  a  day? 
Does  she  really  pretend  that  any  fancied  improvement  in 
our  invalid"  (you  can't  expect  logic,  Letty  reflected,  from 
a  person  who  has  nearly  had  a  stroke),  "is  due  to  these 
loathsome  vaccines?" 

"That,  perhaps,  was  a  natural  mistake,"  Sir  Giles  said 
lamely.  "We  must  be  thankful  if " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Letty  broke  in,  unperturbed,  "I 
couldn't  know  exactly  what  had  done  the  good.  It  might 
have  been  only  the  change  of  environment.  We  must  wait 
for  Bernard,  mustn't  we,  to  be  quite  sure?" 
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"  Bernard,  indeed !  Are  you  so  crazy  as  to  suppose  that 
Bernard  won 't  be  aghast,  as  I  am,  when  he  hears  about  the 
meddlings  of  this  miserable  charlatan  ? ' ' 

Just  perceptibly,  Letty's  bearing  changed.  The  non- 
chalance, if  it  had  been  genuine  before,  was  now  a  pose. 
And  for  once  she  threw  at  Cousin  Maurice  a  glance 
that  was  not  trifling. 

"Bernard/'  she  said  quietly,  "has  nothing  against  Mr. 
Bullen." 

"And  if  he  hasn't" — Cousin  Maurice  jerked  himself  up 
in  the  hammock ;  you  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the  cords — 
"if  he  hasn't" — his  voice  raised  its  pitch — "if  he 
hasn't" — it  could  only  be  described  as  a  bawl — "would  it 
be  nothing  to  Bernard  that  I  have?39 

1 '  But  you  haven 't. ' '  Her  answer  fell  so  lightly  through 
the  reverberations  of  his  rhetoric — lightly  as  the  plash  of 
a  first  raindrop  in  a  thunderstorm ;  it  was  the  more  audible, 
the  more  arresting,  for  that  incongruous  lightness. 

Sir  Giles  laid  his  hand  almost  roughly  on  her  shoulder. 

"Letty,  what  does  this  mean?  Your  whole  tone  has 
been  regrettable,  but  when  it  comes  to  flat  contradiction — " 

"I  had  to  contradict  him,  father.  He  has  nothing 
against  Mr.  Bullen." 

"How  can  you  know,  or  pretend  to  know?  That  you 
don't  know  is,  of  course,  obvious." 

She  was  obliged  to  hesitate.  Discretion,  diplomacy,  had 
long  since  gone  by  the  board,  but  she  had  enough  recol- 
lection to  pause  before  giving  Bernard  away  to  his  father. 
Besides,  that  one  casual  remark  of  his,  though  she  had  used 
it  with  some  effect  upon  Delia,  wouldn't  really  weigh  as 
evidence.  ...  In  Cousin  Maurice's  eyes,  bulging  up  at 
her,  she  saw  that  he  gloated  over  this  hesitation. 

'There  is  nothing  against  Mr.  Bullen."  Her  voice  had 
lost  the  careless  ring  of  assurance :  she  spoke  as  one  at  bay 
rather  than  in  command ;  and  her  flurried  amendment  was 
too  plainly  an  afterthought :  "If  there  were,  Cousin  Mau- 
rice would  be  able  to  say  what  it  is." 

"He  might  not  wish  to;  and  why  on  earth  should  he? 
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I  can  find  no  excuse,  Letty,  for  your  giving  him  the  lie  in 
this  way,  It  would  be  preposterous  enough  if  you  had  ever 
had  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  of  Bullen;  but  seeing 
that  the  man  is  a  total  stranger  to  us  both " 

"Giles,  you  forget."  Cousin  Maurice's  hitherto  con- 
vulsed features  were  overspread  by  an  eerie  calm.  * '  Bullen 
is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  her.  He  has  frequented  this 
house,  in  your  absence. ' ' 

For  an  instant  it  didn't  penetrate.  .  .  .  When  it  did, 
Sir  Giles  flinched.  Then  he  visibly  braced  himself  for  a 
show  of  ignoring  the  insinuation. 

"  But  Letty  - 

But  Letty,  looking  at  neither  of  them,  laughed.  To  her 
it  seemed  heaven-sent — that  sudden  laughter.  There  were 
worse  things  than  laughter  that  might  have  happened.  And 
it  amazed  her,  because  it  wasn't  laughter  that  she  had  felt 
within  her.  It  amazed  her,  and  she  listened  to  it  as  to 
something  in  which  she  herself  had  no  part.  But  she  knew 
that  it  was  absolutely  right.  It  must  be,  because  the  whole 
situation  seemed  to  have  disintegrated,  like  a  spider's  web 
through  which  a  stone  has  been  cast.  It  had  been  a  very  con- 
crete thing,  that  laughter.  And  then,  half  consciously,  she 
was  listening  for  an  echo.  .  .  . 

But  her  listening  endured  only  a  moment.  She  couldn  't 
dally  over  this  scene  of  shattered  absurdities.  She  moved 
away  with  a  light,  unhurrying  step,  and  with  no  backward 
glance.  There  is  a  sensation  described  as  "treading  on 
air";  but  her  sensation  was  even  more  wonderful  than 
that.  It  seemed  to  her  almost  as  if  she  were  disembodied — 
a  spirit  moving  in  its  own  free  element;  moving  by  no 
tangible  means,  but  impelled  by  the  still  lingering  vibrations 
of  her  own  laughter.  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  check — an  outrageous  act  of  restraint, 
proving  to  her  that  she  had,  after  all,  a  body.  Somebody's 
hand,  laid  forcefully  on  her  arm  .  .  .  She  turned  and 
confronted  her  father. 

Alice,  if  she  had  seen  his  look,  couldn't  have  said  again 
that  Sir  Giles  was  never  "different  to  usual." 
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"Letty,  you  can  not,  you  must  not,  go  off  like  this.  We 
won 't  talk  now,  though  I  have  much  to  say :  it  has  all  been 
too  upsetting.  I  know  Cousin  Maurice  has  said  things  that 
were  hard  for  you  to  bear — but  only  under  bitter  prov- 
ocation. You  must  remember  how  terribly  you  have  been 
to  blame  in  your  attitude  to  him;  and  if  you  can't  bring 
yourself  to  apologize,  I  beg  you  to  say  at  least  a  word  of 
regret  for  the  whole  wretched  affair — anything  that  will 
pave  the  way  to  a  better  understanding.  Not  only  for  your 
own  sake  and  mine,  but  for  Bernard's.  You  are  so  loyal  to 
Bernard;  you  must  surely  see  that  such  a  straining  of 
relations  between  you  and  Cousin  Maurice  would  make 
things  very  painful  and  difficult  for  him. ' ' 

She  gazed  at  her  father — grave,  considerate,  but  im- 
measurably detached. 

"I  know.  ...  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  Bernard. 

Too  difficult,  perhaps.  If  so "  She  broke  off,  and 

shrugged  her  shoulders ;  but  there  was  a  wistful  anxiety  in 
her  face. 

''If  so?"  Sir  Giles  repeated,  with  the  harshness  that 
comes  of  fear. 

She  looked,  just  then,  very  small  and  helpless  and  un- 
certain. 

' '  I — I  can 't  imagine,  father.    But  now,  may  I  go  ? " 

" You'd  better,"  he  said.  "And  try  to  come  to  your 
senses. ' ' 

Her  thoughts  had  never  been  so  fixed  on  Bernard.  He 
had  never  counted  as  he  counted  now,  when  she  had  made 
a  desert  around  herself  and  lived  in  it  alone.  Bernard 
was  the  only  person  who  could  reestablish  her  contacts 
with  ordinary  life.  She  could  scarcely  imagine  by  what 
means  he  would  bring  her  again  into  touch  with  the  Fair- 
holme  household,  or  put  her  at  ease  with  her  father.  But 
she  felt  sure  that  within  a  few  hours  of  Bernard's  return 
the  situation,  all  round,  would  be  (at  least  superficially)  as 
Bernard  wished. 

Her  inability  to  imagine  his  handling  of  it  was  ac- 
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counted  for,  no  doubt,  by  a  quite  new  inability  to  imagine 
him.  In  his  physical  aspect  he  came  before  her  vividly 
enough;  but  when  her  fancy  set  him  in  the  midst  of  this 
family  embroglio,  he  remained  a  lay-figure.  Once  upon 
a  time  she  had  boasted  of  understanding  him ;  she  had  also, 
more  recently,  boasted  of  her  own  power  to  "  manage "  him. 
Even  now  she  wouldn't  have  doubted  that  power,  if  only 
she  had  not  been  confronted  by  sheer  blankness  when  she 
tried  to  visualize  the  mentality  upon  which  her  influence 
would  have  to  work. 

Nevertheless,  her  mood  was  more  speculative  than  anx- 
ious. Crisis,  indeed,  hung  upon  his  reaction  to  the  state 
of  affairs  he  would  find ;  crisis  which,  for  her,  would  some- 
how be  ultimate ;  crisis  which,  if  he  failed  her  in  it,  would 
leave  her — as  she  had  hinted  to  her  father — at  an  incon- 
ceivably loose  end.  Yet  she  didn't  feel  deeply  concerned. 
She  had  still  that  queer  sense  of  her  self  being  in  some 
other  keeping  than  her  own. 

It  was  an  item  of  news  gloomily  conveyed  to  her  by  her 
father  that  first  shook  her  a  little  (though  for  no  very  evi- 
dent reason)  in  this  unnatural  quietude.  Cousin  Maurice, 
braving  his  rheumatism,  had  gone  to  Southampton  to  meet 
Bernard. — Well,  why  not?  He  would,  of  course,  "get  in 
first"  with  his  story;  that,  no  doubt,  was  the  object  of  his 
expedition.  But  the  whole  program  had  become  hopelessly 
dislocated;  hadn't  she  already  faced  the  fact,  without 
undue  perturbation?  If  now  she  grew  nervous,  it  could 
only  be  because  the  crisis,  as  it  approached,  seemed  more 
tangible,  and  she  was  inevitably  more  aware  of  those 
tangible  things  that  were  involved  in  the  issue — things  that 
could  be  summed  up  briefly  as  her  life;  the  life  arranged 
for  her,  accepted  by  her ;  the  only  life  that  she  could  at  all 
realize. 

Bernard  motored  down  to  Suffolk  for  the  first  week-end 
after  his  return.  He  came  straight  to  the  Manor.  Letty, 
who,  in  her  alienation  from  the  Fairholme  household,  knew 
nothing  as  to  the  result  of  Cousin  Maurice 's  hostile  expedi- 
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tion,  went  to  greet  him  with  some  measure  of  trepidation, 
and  with  nerves  strung  up  for  the  fighting  of  her  own 
battle.  She  experienced  a  shock.  Bernard  was  entirely 
normal.  He  didn't  betray  even  that  degree  of  self -con- 
sciousness which  would  have  made  him  appear  (as  she  had 
once  put  it  in  the  case  of  her  father)  more  normal  than 
usual.  He  met  her  as  he  had  parted  from  her — with  all  the 
sentiment  proper  to  their  relation. 

She  wasn't  pleased;  it  seemed  to  her  uncanny.  It  could 
only  mean  one  of  two  things :  either  he  was,  actually,  noth- 
ing but  the  lay-figure  which  lately  had  baffled  her  imagina- 
tion, or  else  his  composure  resulted  from  a  knowledge  of 
having  the  situation  perfectly  under  his  own  control.  But 
if  this  were  so,  why  shouldn't  he  hasten  to  reassure  her? 
Why  should  he  confine  himself  to  graceful  lover's  talk, 
when  he  must  be  aware  that  she  had  been  living  under 
strain  ? 

She  endured  it  for  ten  minutes;  then  asked  him  point- 
blank  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  "row." 

Incredibly,  he  laughed.  It  was  his  laugh — a  little 
forced — that  confirmed  her  suspicion  of  his  holding  some- 
thing in  reserve. 

"That'll  be  all  right,  Letty.  You  and  your  father  are 
coming  over  to  lunch  to-morrow  as  usual,  and  I  promise 
that  you  shan't  find  it  uncomfortable." 

"But,  Bernard,  there's  much  more  to  it  than  that. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  what  the  row  was  about?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know.  .  .  . "  He  answered  with  a  touch 
of  impatience.  "But  don't  worry — you  won't  be  hearing 
any  more  about  it." 

"You  don't  understand.  It  isn't  that  I  want  to  be  /or- 
given.  I've  nothing  to  be  forgiven  for." 

" I  quite  understand. "  The  tone  was  indulgent.  "Well, 
you  shan't  be  forgiven.  You  shall  find  it  all  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened." 

"I  don't  want  that  either.  I  want  your  support.  I 
want  you  to  make  it  plain  to  the  whole  family  that  I  did 
the  right  and  only  thing." 
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He  was  going  to  speak;  but  his  lips  closed  again  in  a 
hard  line.  She  knew,  when  his  speech  did  come,  that  it 
was  not  spontaneous. 

"Let  it  be  enough,  my  dear,  if  I  make  it  plain  to  the 
whole  family  that  you  and  I  have  no  quarrel."  He  got  up ; 
the  interview,  after  so  long  a  parting,  had  been  unsuitably 
brief,  even  though  he  would  be  coming  back  to  dine. 

Letty  made  no  move. 

"You  oughtn't  to  treat  me  like  this,  Bernard.  I  know 
Cousin  Maurice  has  been  getting  at  you — that's  why  he 
went  to  Southampton.  I  dare  say  he  tried  to  turn  you 
against  me.  He  doesn  't  seem  to  have  succeeded,  on  personal 
grounds;  but  it  looks  as  if  he'd  converted  you  to  his  own 

view  of  what  was  done  for  Cousin  Minnie;  and  if  so " 

'You  jump  to  conclusions,  Letty.  My  opinions,  at  least 
on  matters  that  touch  my  profession,  are  really  my  own. 
I  don 't  know  of  any  lay  person  in  the  world  who  would  be 
likely  to  influence  them.  And  there's  another  point,  you 
know,  about  one's  professional  opinions:  one  has  a  most 
indisputable  right  to  reserve  them." 

She  flushed.  It  was  the  first  time,  since  their  engage- 
ment, that  Bernard  had  snubbed  her.  But  she  had  no  idea 
of  "going  under." 

"It's  not  the  medical  question,  really,  that  we're  dis- 
cussing. It 's  my  part  in  what  happened  .  .  . ' ' 

1 1  The  two  things  aren  't  wholly  independent,  are  they  ? ' 5 
Bernard  said  lightly.  Then  his  manner  changed;  he  bent 
over  her  and  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  For  a 
moment,  before  he  kissed  her,  his  eyes  dwelt  on  hers  with 
a  look  that  couldn't  be  ignored.  It  was  tenderly  possessive ; 
but  it  held  a  grave  warning. 

"Isn't  it  wiser,  Letty,  to  be  thinking  just  now  of  the 
things  that  concern  our  two  selves?  We've  got  so  much  to 
think  of,  you  and  I." 

It  was  wiser ;  she  gave  tacit  assent  to  that,  in  receiving 
his  kiss.  Certainly,  much  wiser  .  .  . 

She  was  justified  in  her  anticipation  that  everything 
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would  be,  at  least  superficially,  as  Bernard  wished.  No 
obvious  embarrassment  on  either  side  attended  the  Sunday 
visit  to  Fairholme;  Cousin  Maurice  even  talked  to  her  at 
lunch,  though  he  made,  perhaps,  a  special  effort  not  to 
interest  her.  Her  father,  satisfied  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  good  will,  regained  the  customary  cheerfulness 
which  he  had  lost  a  fortnight  ago.  Bernard  was  serene,  if  a 
little  preoccupied.  The  girls  chattered — especially  Delia; 
though  she  alone — heavy-eyed,  and,  at  moments,  confused 
in  manner — showed  symptoms  of  nervous  strain. 

The  single  untoward  incident  took  place  after  lunch 
when  Letty  proposed,  as  usual,  that  she  should  go  up-stairs 
to  see  Cousin  Minnie.  The  proposal  was  vetoed  by  Maisie 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  family. 

' '  I  think  not,  Letty.    Mother  isn  't  well  enough  to-day. ' ' 

Letty  was  startled ;  she  colored,  and  her  eyes  flashed  out 
a  challenge. 

"Not  well  enough  to  see  me?" 

"We  are  keeping  her  quite  quiet,"  Bernard  said, 
smoothly.  "I'll  give  her  your  love." 

One  evening,  after  Bernard  had  gone  back  to  town,  Alice 
lingered  uneasily  in  her  young  mistress's  room.  The  thing 
she  had  to  say  came  out,  at  last,  with  a  jerk. 

"Isn't  the  Captain  pleased  with  what  Mr.  Bullen  did 
for  Mrs.  Monckton?" 

Letty  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  her. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me,  Alice?  Why  should  you  think 
he  isn't  pleased?" 

"I  couldn't  quite  make  it  out,  Miss  Letty.  He  ques- 
tioned me  so  closely — he  and  Sir  Giles;  and  Captain  Ber- 
nard didn't  look  none  too  pleasant.  It  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  was  being  examined  in  a  court  of  law." 

"Questioned  you?    But  what  about?" 

"Every  blessed  thing  to  do  with  Mr.  Bullen 's  coming — 
just  what  he  did  when  he  was  here,  and  whether  he  ever 
came  without  the  doctor,  and  when  I  said  yes,  sometimes, 
I  had  to  rack  my  brains  to  remember  just  how  often." 
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Letty  pondered  this  during  a  long  moment. 
1  When,  Alice?    When  did  you  see  Captain  Bernard?" 
! '  The  night  he  came  back,  miss.  They  sent  for  me  from 
my  supper  while  he  and  Sir  Giles  were  smoking  after 
dinner. ' ' 

'I  see.  ..."  Letty 's  fingers  moved  restlessly  among 
the  things  on  her  dressing-table.  "Well,  I  can't  explain. 
I  really  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

A  few  days  later  the  vicar  called  to  see  her.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  been  to  the  house,  and  his  coming 
surprised  her.  She  was  yet  more  surprised  by  the  chill, 
guarded  manner  of  his  greeting.  He  plunged  directly  into 
the  matter  which  had  brought  him. 

"I  dare  say  this  may  be  a  fruitless  errand,  Miss  Monck- 
ton, but  I  feel  bound  to  attempt  what  I  can  on  Doctor  Mil- 
lar's behalf.  He  has  been  for  years  a  very  real  friend  and 
benefactor  to  the  people  in  this  neighborhood.  Besides 
that,  he  is  a  poor  man,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  support. 
The  step  that  Doctor  Monckton  contemplates  may  have 
serious  consequences  for  him.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  seems 
appallingly  unjust — not  to  say  ungrateful.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there:  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  brought 
round  to  your  cousin 's  view.  I  am  putting  it  before  you  as 
a  personal  matter;  and  I  must  urge  you,  if  only  in  the 
name  of  common  humanity,  to  use  your  influence  with 
Doctor  Monckton,  in  order  that  Millar's  good  name  may 
not  be  compromised — his  career,  perhaps,  broken.  Forgive 
me  if  I  say  it  is  your  duty  to  do  this,  since  the  proceedings 
had  your  sanction." 

Letty  looked  at  him  with  big,  bewildered  eyes. 

"Will  you  believe  me  if  I  say  that  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  what  you  are  talking  about?" 

"Is  that  so?"  He  seemed  incredulous;  but,  a  moment 
later,  relief  showed  in  his  countenance.  "I  assumed," 
he  said,  much  more  gently,  "that  you  would  be  in  your 
cousin's  counsels." 

"What  is  Bernard  going  to  do?" 
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"He  is  reporting  the  affair  to  the  General  Medical 
Council — and  that,  at  the  worst,  might  result  in  Millar's 
professional  ruin.  Doctor  Monckton  has  a  'case'  of  sorts, 
you  know.  Millar,  unf ortunately,  was  guilty  of  certain  tech- 
nical irregularities.  They  didn't  worry  him  overmuch,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  any  suspicion  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Monckton 's  relations.  But — there  it  is." 

Letty  sat  down,  trying  to  steady  herself  against  a  sudden 
onslaught  of  anger. 

"Doctor  Millar  had  a  perfect  right  to  feel  confidence. 
I  answered  for  Bernard." 

"So  you,  too,  must  have  been  taken  by  surprise?" 
'  Yes — in  his  refusal  to  approve  of  what  I  had  done,  or 
even  to  discuss  it  with  me.  But  then,  the  whole  thing  had 
been  complicated  by  my  having  had  a  row  with  his  father, 
and  I  set  his  queer  behavior  down  to  that  as  much  as  to 
anything.  Now,  I'm  beginning  to  see."  She  covered  her 
face;  and  when  she  spoke  again  her  voice  shook.  "They 
put  me  right  outside  it  all,  as  if  I  'd  been  an  ignorant,  med- 
dlesome child.  That's  so  like  them.  .  .  . " 

"But  do  you  see — what  I  think  is  even  more  to  the 
point — why  your  cousin  has  taken  it  in  this  way?  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  Mrs.  Monckton 's  improvement." 

"No,  I  don't  understand  that.  I  don't  see  why  Bernard 
should  quarrel  with  the  doctor.  But  I  can  tell  you  almost 
for  certain  that  it's  because  of  a  prejudice:  everything  is, 
in  this  family." 

'Would  he  be  prejudiced  against  the  doctor?" 

"I  never  knew  it.    He  just  patronized  him." 

"Against  Bullen,  then?" 

"His  father  is  prejudiced.  But  Bernard  rather  laughed 
about  it.  And  they  don't  know  each  other,  Bernard  and 
Mr.  Bullen.  They  haven't  ever  met." 

Even  as  she  said  it,  there  rose  up  before  her  mind's 
eye  that  incident  at  the  Sewells'  party.  She  had  never 
thought  of  it  as  seriously  affecting  Bernard's  feelings. 
Now,  she  saw  again,  quite  clearly,  the  look  that  his  face 
had  worn  as  he  turned  away  after  his  fruitless  waiting; 
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and  it  had  for  her  a  new  significance.  But — could  Bernard 
really  be  as  small  as  that?  He  had  certainly  a  fair  share 
of  professional  vanity  and  professional  jealousy;  she  had 
observed  it  when  he  deprecated  his  colleague's  enthusiasm 
for  Andrew  Bullen.  Yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  some  deeper, 
more  personal  feeling  must  have  prompted  him  to  the 
spiteful  course  on  which  he  was  apparently  resolved.  She 
thought  back  further — recalled  how  at  the  beginning  of 
their  intercourse  they  had  quarreled  absurdly  over  Mr. 
Bullen.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that;  nothing,  at  least, 
so  far  as  Bernard  knew.  .  .  .  Then  she  remembered 
Cousin  Maurice's  vulgar  taunt  (not  less  vulgar  for  having 
more  justification  than  he  himself  could  possibly  have 
divined).  If  Cousin  Maurice  had  been  talking  in  that 
sense  to  Bernard,  he  would  have  been  casting  his  poisonous 
seed  into  a  soil  well  prepared. 

Meanwhile,  the  vicar  was  waiting. 

"Perhaps — perhaps  Bernard  is  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Bullen.  But  even  if  so,  why  should  he  want  to  attack  the 
doctor?" 

The  vicar  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  you  see,  he  can't  attack  Bullen.  And  sometimes 
people  are  in  a  state  when  they  have  to  do  something." 

"It  mustn't  be  allowed,"  Letty  said.  "I  will  see  to 
it."  There  was  not  much  confidence  in  her  voice;  she 
didn't  feel  confident — the  ground  would  be  too  uncertain. 
But  her  expression  was  mutinous,  and  perhaps  that  seemed 
to  her  companion  a  good  sign.  He  looked,  as  he  took 
leave  of  her,  reassured. 

She  sent  a  telegram,  summoning  Bernard  in  terms  that 
made  no  allowance  for  his  professional  engagements.  When 
it  was  despatched,  she  tried  to  consider  her  position,  and 
her  policy.  But  her  mind  shrank  from  the  whole  business. 
If  it  turned  out  that  Bernard  were  moved  by  a  personal 
jealousy,  and  if  she  set  herself  to  break  it  down,  it  would 
mean  that  she  must  bring  together  two  separate  planes 
of  her  own  existence,  that  cried  out  to  be  kept  apart. 
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. 

She  couldn't  conceive  of  wrangling  with  Bernard  about 
her  utterly  nebulous  relation  to  Andrew  Bullen ;  nor  could 
she  conceive  of  denying  that  any  relation  existed.  The 
denial  might,  in  a  sense,  be  true — more  true,  anyhow,  than 
some  of  the  statements  which  expediency  had  from  time  to 
time  demanded  of  her ;  but  it  would  be  exquisitely  painful 
to  make  .  .  . 

No,  she  couldn't  think  out  a  plan:  she  could  only 
trust  to  the  moment.  There  was  at  least  this  consolation — 
that  Bernard  would  be  very  unlikely  to  admit  jealousy: 
whether  it  existed  or  whether  it  didn't,  he  would  almost 
certainly  take  his  stand  under  the  banner  of  professional 
duty.  Yes,  it  was  a  consolation  as  regarded  her  special 
private  misgivings;  but  by  no  means  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  that  lay  before  her. 

They  stood  face  to  face  in  the  Manor  drawing-room, 
with  a  distance  between  them.  A  ring  lay  in  Bernard's 
open  palm;  he  held  it  as  if  it  were  something  obnoxious, 
and  his  look  could  only  be  described  as  ugly.  It  seemed 
familiar  to  Letty,  that  look  of  Bernard's;  but  she  had 
never  actually  seen  it.  She  could  only  have  seen  it  with 
her  mind's  eye,  during  some  attempt  to  visualize  how  a 
Monckton  man  would  look  when  he  was  confronted  with 
incredible  outrage. 

"You  don't  mean  this,  Letty.'* 

"I  was  never  so  sure  of  meaning  anything." 

"You  can't  mean  it."  His  voice  was  thick.  "There's 
no  reason  in  it." 

"But  you  don't  expect  reason  in  the  women  of  this 
family.  You  would  think  it  indecent  if  you  found  it." 

"I  do  expect  principle — consistency.  Something  better 
than  a  shameful  capriciousness. " 

"I  also  have  expectations — at  least,  I  had.  I  expected 
that  my  wishes,  my  personal  appeal,  would  have  some 
weight  with  the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  me." 

"Have  I  failed  to  respect  your  wishes — in  any  matter, 
big  or  small,  in  which  you  had  a  right  to  wishes?" 
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"A  right  to  wishes?  That  strikes,  doesn't  it,  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  thing?  I  don't  accept  your  limitations, 
and  I  never  will.  I  refuse  absolutely  to  live  in  a  depart- 
ment, of  which  the  boundaries  have  been  fixed  for  me — 
especially  by  any  member  of  this  family." 

"You  really  mean"— he  spoke  with  bitter  incredu- 
lity— "that  you  would  claim  to  influence  my  professional  as 
well  as  my  domestic  affairs?" 

"This  isn't  a  professional  affair.  You  have  pretended 
that  it  is — you  may  even  believe  it.  But  7  don't  believe 
it.  I  don't  believe,  myself,  that  loyalty  to  your  profession 
requires  you  to  try  to  ruin  Doctor  Millar.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  owe  him  every  possible  mark  of  gratitude.  I 
think  you  know  it — or  could  know  it.  I  don't  believe 
you're  really  so  stupid  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  what 
they've  done  for  Cousin  Minnie.  But  it's  prejudice — a 
purely  personal  affair,  not  professional  at  all.  I  don't 
know  for  certain  why  you're  prejudiced.  I  may  guess,  but 
even  if  I  guessed  right,  you  wouldn't  tell  me.  Perhaps  you 
really  don't  know  yourself  how  it  is  with  you.  Perhaps 
you've  persuaded  yourself  that  you're  acting  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  In  that  case,  I  can  only  say  that  I  detest  the 
things  which  this  family  does  in  the  name  of  duty." 

If  his  anger  was  no  less  than  hers,  he  had  an  advantage 
over  her  in  the  matter  of  self-control.  Yet  the  agitation 
that  betrayed  itself  in  her  burning  cheeks  and  eyes,  in 
the  choked  breath  that  ended  her  speech,  could  certainly 
not  be  construed  into  a  symptom  of  weakness.  It  was 
so  obviously  due  to  "possession" — possession  from  within 
by  something  that  had  known  its  hour  and  broken  all 
restraint. 

No  doubt  it  required  nerve  to  gaze  as  Bernard  gazed, 
•with  only  a  cold  curiosity,  on  that  frail,  shaken,  but 
splendidly  vital  embodiment  of  defiance;  still  more,  to 
address  it  without  a  tremor. 

"If  my  account  of  myself  doesn't  ring  true,  Letty, 
neither  does  your  account  of  yourself.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  this  breach  of  faith  will  require  explanation? 
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Real  explanation ;  not  the  hysterical  excuses  you  have  given 
to  me." 

That  provided  a  new  stimulus — not  to  her,  exactly, 
for  she  didn't  seem  to  be  in  all  this;  but  to  the  thing 
that  possessed  her.  She  could  almost  feel  its  leap  of  tri- 
umph. 

1  i Explanation ?  Oh,  certainly  .  .  .  You've  only  to 
go  to  your  father.  He's  got  one,  ready-made." 

' '  First, ' '  Bernard  said  very  quietly,  '  *  I  think  I  '11  go  to 
yours. ' ' 

Left  alone,  she  flung  herself  on  to  a  sofa,  burying  her 
face — but  not  in  abandonment  to  fear  or  remorse  or  emo- 
tion of  any  kind.  She  was  trying  to  regain  her  composure ; 
for  the  matter  wasn't  concluded.  There  would  still  be  her 
father.  .  .  .  She  must  prepare  herself  somehow  to  think 
and  speak  and  act  coherently.  The  only  way  was  to  come 
to  terms  with  this  rebel  that  had  taken  her  by  storm; 
to  master  it,  or  deliberately  surrender. 

But  grand  decisions  are  not  always  possible  when  one 
is  tired.  And  they  do  not  become  more  possible  when 
one  is  growing  each  moment  more  tired  under  the  on- 
slaught of  somebody  else's  eloquence.  Letty,  as  she  sat 
limply  opposite  to  her  father,  shadowed  by  the  portrait  of 
Uncle  Nicholas,  neither  looked  nor  felt  like  a  person 
capable  of  any  decision  whatever.  Her  eyes  were  vacant. 
If  she  had  a  definite  thought  in  her  mind,  it  was  merely 
that  she  had  been  a  fool  to  "let  herself  in"  for  this. 
It  had  all  the  quality  of  a  bad  dream,  and  she  might  almost 
have  taken  it  for  that,  except  that  there  was  something 
very  definite  about  the  nakedness  of  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand. 

Her  father  seemed  extraordinarily  worked  up.  Angry — 
but  still  trying  to  be  more  grieved  than  angry.  He 
wouldn  't  lose  his  self-control  while  there  remained  so  many 
splendid,  impressive  things  to  say.  She  wasn't  listening 
to  him,  but  she  knew  that  everything  he  said  was  splendid 
and  impressive — moving,  too;  the  kind  of  thing  that 
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couldn't  be  said  in  vain  except  to  a  person  of  absolutely 
warped  and  hardened  nature. 

It  had  been  going  on  a  long  time;  his  breath  must 
be  nearly  exhausted.  Soon  he  would  pause.  That  was 
her  dread:  when  he  paused,  she  would  have  to  speak. 
And  there  would  be  nothing  to  say.  What  could  she  say? 
It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that  something  disastrous  had 
happened;  but  she  hadn't  felt  responsible  for  it  at  the 
time,  and  she  was  much,  much  too  tired  to  assume  the 
burden  of  responsibility  now.  Yet  she  would  have  to  do 
that,  if  she  answered  him  at  all:  she  would  have  either 
to  stand  by  the  thing  that  had  happened,  or  to  go  back 
upon  it.  Neither  course  seemed  exactly  possible. — How 
on  earth  did  it  come  about  that  in  one  wild  moment  you 
could  smash  everything  up,  and,  the  next,  be  without 
energy  or  impulse  or  desire?  She  felt  betrayed.  .  .  . 
There  had  been  a  power  at  work  within  her:  it  should 
have  carried  on,  to  whatever  issue,  rather  than  desert  her. 

She  noted  in  her  father's  voice  the  intensity  which 
means  an  approaching  climax.  Probably,  by  now,  she 
ought  to  be  in  tears. 

"Yes,  Letty,  if  nothing  else  appeals  to  you,  surely  you 
must  think  of  the  sorrow  that  such  conduct  would  have 
caused,  may  be  causing  even  now,  to  your  dear  mother, 
who  prays  for  you  .  .  . ' : 

It  was  as  if  a  spring  had  been  touched :  for  an  instant 
she  was  very  still,  gazing  at  him;  then  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  deserted — that  the  rebel  in  her  had  only  been 
awaiting  some  fresh  provocation. 

Felicia  .  .  .  how  dared  he?  Felicia,  who  had  barely 
managed  to  endure  for  a  year  .  .  .  Felicia,  who  (but 
she  couldn't  help  it)  had  flung  her  child  into  this  night- 
mare— and  fled. 

She  rose,  pushing  back  her  chair.  There  was  a  throb- 
bing and  a  rushing  at  her  temples. 

"My  mother  .  .  .  Good  heavens!  If  she  knows  any- 
thing about  me,  she  supports  me  all  right.  I'm  not  even 
sure  that  she  didn't  urge  me  to  it.  If  she  cares  for  me 
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by  any  chance,  it  must  have  been  torment  to  her  to  see 
me  going  that  way  .  .  .  the  beaten  track  .  .  .  the  deep 
sea  .  .  .  whatever  you  like  to  call  it — anyhow,  ending 
in  sheer  extinction.  She 's  all  right.  .  .  .  She's  just  Felicia 
again,  in  spite  of  that  horrible  brass  tablet.  I  know  her 
better  than  you  do — better  than  you  ever  did;  and  it's  no 
use  your  trying  to  make  a  bogy  of  her,  to  frighten  me  into 
submission.  How  she'd  laugh  at  you!  I  don't  suppose 
Felicia  does  pray  for  me;  I  can't  imagine  it.  But  I  know 
she'll  exult  with  me,  if  I  manage  to  get  out." 


XIII 


BLUE  dusk  had  begun  to  fall  before  Letty  prepared 
for  her  departure.  She  couldn't  have  told  exactly  how 
the  last  few  hours  had  been  spent.  Not  (she  was  assured 
of  that)  in  making  up  her  mind;  for  there  had  been 
no  such  process.  When  she  left  her  father's  presence,  with 
the  last  bit  of  ground  cut  away  from  under  her  feet,  she 
had  known  that  there  was  only  one  possible  course  for 
her  to  take.  Possible?  Well,  no;  she  didn't  feel  it  to  be 
that.  Inevitable,  but  not  possible.  All  the  possible  things 
were  done  with  forever.  She  existed  now  on  the  plane 
of  the  impossible;  but  she  had  brought  to  it  a  clear  mind, 
a  kindled  energy,  a  new-born  courage  that  would  certainly 
enable  her  to  find  her  way  about.  Indeed,  she  felt  un- 
expectedly at  home  on  this  new  plane. 

But  that  didn't  mean  that  she  was  altogether  immune 
from  regret.  Perhaps,  indeed,  though  she  might  not  real- 
ize it,  these  last  hours,  as  she  sat  by  her  open  window,  had 
been  given  up  to  regret.  At  any  rate,  they  had  been  filled 
with  contemplation — a  still,  rapt  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal objects  that  seemed  for  the  first  time  rich  in  meaning 
and  association.  The  June  blossoms  in  the  garden  below, 
glowing  and  translucent  for  a  moment  longer,  till  they 
should  merge  into  gray  monochrome,  were  really  sym- 
bols— symbols  of  a  beauty,  warm,  robust,  wholesome,  that 
had  been  integral  to  her  appointed  life  and  was  now  fad- 
ing from  her  ken.  (There  might  be  other  beauties;  but  were 
they  not  unhomely,  intangible — even,  in  a  way,  hostile?) 
A  wing  of  the  house  stood  out  within  her  range  of  vision, 
catching  a  glint  from  the  sunset.  It  looked  benign,  pro- 
tective; she  could  fancy  it  bearing  down  upon  her  with 
an  urgent  reminder  that  this  was  her  only  home — that 
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it  had  been  a  kind  home,  incapable  of  treachery.  But 
very  soon  the  house,  too,  would  be  one  with  the  oncoming 
darkness. — She  had  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  familiar 
sounds — the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  as  servants 
went  about  their  evening  routine;  the  dinner-gong,  which 
to-night  gave  no  summons  to  her;  the  chiming  of  the  hall 
clock.  But  she,  mysteriously,  was  beyond  it  all:  for  her 
the  future  had  begun.  She  surveyed  the  garden  and  the 
house  as  from  that  darkness  which  was  coming  upon  them ; 
she  listened  to  the  household  sounds  as  from  the  silence 
that  would  follow.  .  .  .  Regret  need  not  imply  the  least 
wavering  in  one's  acceptance  of  that  which  has  seemed 
inevitable. 

But  even  in  this  new  existence  there  was  a  program, 
involving  some  recognition  of  time.  When  her  father, 
looking  stricken,  and  walking  like  an  old  man,  came  out 
of  doors  and  began  to  pace  the  terrace,  she  withdrew  from 
the  window,  set  about  her  business.  It  was  a  quite  simple 
business :  verifying  an  address ;  finding  her  available  cash, 
and  that  invaluable  new  possession,  her  check-book;  put- 
ting together  as  many  necessaries  of  life  as  could  be 
packed  into  a  suit-case.  And  her  passport,  which  she  had 
had  for  her  visit  to  Paris  the  year  before  last.  Only — 
where  was  the  suit-case  ?  She  didn  't  know ;  she  would  have 
to  ring  for  Alice.  And  that  would  mean  inventing  a  story. 

But  it  didn't.  Alice,  surprisingly,  took  the  whole  thing 
as  a  matter  of  course.  She  asked  no  question  till  the 
packing  was  done;  then  she  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
car  had  been  ordered. 

"No,  Alice.  I — don't  want  the  car.  I'm  walking  to 
the  station.  It's  a  perfect  evening." 

"But  don't  you  know,  Miss  Letty,  that  there's  no 
more  London  trains  to-night  f — not  from  Stensfield,  I  mean. 
You'd  get  nothing  nearer  than  Bury  or  Newmarket — 
that's  to  say,  if  it's  London  you're  going  to." 

Letty  thought  quickly.  "  I  had  forgotten.  Then  I  must 
drive,  of  course.  But  I  won't  have  our  car  brought  out 
to-night.  I'll  get  one  from  the  Station  Hotel." 
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She  hadn't  intended  to  take  the  maid  into  her  confi- 
dence ;  it  had  simply  happened,  as  often  before.  Alice 
seemed  to  ~be  in  one's  confidence.  .  .  .  Letty  lingered 
for  a  moment,  doubtful;  she  felt  that  offense  might  be 
given  by  a  charge  to  silence;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would 
probably  make  no  difference.  Alice  would  be  silent  or  not 
silent  according  to  an  intention  already  formed.  Still, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  a  parting  glance  of  appeal.  .  .  . 

Before  she  left  the  room,  Alice  was  busy  putting  shoes 
on  to  their  trees. 

There  had  been  no  sense  of  forlornness,  because  there 
had  been  no  full  realization  of  liberty,  until  she  found 
herself  alone  on  the  twilit,  clover-scented  uplands,  having 
taken  the  longer  road  to  the  outlying  station  for  fear 
of  inquisitive  glances  that  might  fall  upon  her  in  the 
village  street.  There  had  been  the  dream  of  liberty — a 
dream  in  which  for  some  hours  past  she  had  lived;  but 
living  in  a  dream  is  not  altogether  the  same  thing  as  liv- 
ing in  the  fulfilment  of  that  dream.  When  she  had  left 
behind  her  all  sight  and  sound  of  anything  that  was 
specially  connected  with  her  home,  her  step  flagged,  and 
a  little  chill  passed  over  her — not  due  to  the  temperate, 
dying  breeze. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  a  field-track,  she  leaned  over  the 
stile  that  gave  access  to  the  high  road.  Her  surroundings 
seemed  eerie,  in  this  moment  of  transition  between  day 
and  night.  In  the  hedge  there  were  furtive  rustlings; 
now  and  then,  the  still  air  was  fanned  by  invisible  wings; 
in  far-off  copses  the  birds  called  strangely;  rabbits  went 
scudding  at  their  ease  across  the  empty  road,  disappearing 
into  the  pale,  ghostly  forests  of  cow-parsley  that  bordered 
it  on  either  hand.  A  huge,  round,  complacent  moon, 
neither  silver  nor  gold,  was  suddenly  present,  hung  over 
the  fields,  with  no  apparent  coming. 

It  was  beautiful,  all  of  it — beautiful  as  it  would  not 
have  been  if  she  hadn't  come  to  it  alone,  adventurous, 
free  as  never  before.  It  was  her  first  experience  of  the 
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new  beauty — the  shadowy,  uncertain  beauty  that  she  had 
expected  to  find  on  the  new,  the  impossible  plane.  .  .  . 
But,  somehow,  it  looked  at  her  askance;  held  aloof;  didn't 
know  that  she  belonged  to  it.  It  moved  her,  drew  her, 
overwhelmed  her  with  its  infinite  suggestion;  but  only 
to  throw  her  back  upon  her  infinite  loneliness. 

She  had  an  objective :  she  was  not,  even  now,  so  lost 
in  reverie  as  to  have  forgotten  her  own  plans;  but  for 
the  moment  she  seemed  utterly  incapable.  Was  it  that 
the  loneliness  had  become  palpable,  pressing  upon  her 
like  a  burden  too  heavy  to  carry?  She  knew  only  that 
her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  going  forward, 
the  details  of  a  journey,  the  unfamiliar,  perhaps  unwel- 
coming, goal. 

She  hadn  't  reckoned  with  loneliness ;  but  for  her  calm, 
almost  impersonal  regret  at  leaving  home,  she  had  been 
so  free,  until  now,  from  sensation — so  detached  from  all 
that  was  happening.  .  .  .  The  decisive  words  and  acts 
were  in  no  sense  due  to  her  own  volition:  they  had  come 
to  pass  in  a  slow,  grand  sweep  of  inevitability  as  that 
other  self  escaped  and  took  possession — a  self  for  which 
she  had  never  pretended  to  be  responsible.  But  now,  again, 
as  in  her  interview  with  her  father,  its  driving-power 
seemed  to  languish.  Why  this  uncanny  pause,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  its  wild  adventure?  What  new  stimulus  did 
it  need? 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  a  car  far  away  on  the  road. 
It  broke,  almost  cruelly,  the  spell  of  the  fragrant,  mur- 
muring dusk.  But  it  did  more  than  that;  it  jarred  upon 
certain  memories  that  unconsciously,  perhaps  for  her  own 
protection,  she  had  put  to  sleep.  They  woke;  they  clam- 
ored; they  derided  her.  Hadn't  she  really  known  that 
this  was  the  very  spot  on  which  she  had  first  suffered 
loneliness?  Had  she  really  forgotten  how,  in  day-dreams, 
again  and  again,  this  very  road  had  presented  itself  as 
a  hard  line  drawn  between  the  life  appointed  for  her  and 
a  life  vague,  frightening,  utterly  wonderful,  for  which 
her  soul  had  cried  out?  Wasn't  she  really  aware  that  her 
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destiny,  or  her  true  self,  or  whatever  she  liked  to  call  it, 
lay  in  the  hands  of  one  person?  Could  she  expect  to  go 
forward  in  any  adventure,  to  cross  any  rubicon,  without 
at  least  his  knowledge  and  sanction?  Was  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  no  motive-power  to  carry  her  past  and 
away  from  him? 

The  car  would  show  in  a  moment — here  came  the  mov- 
ing shafts  of  light.  She  drew  back,  fearfully.  .  .  .  But 
it  was  not  Mr.  Bullen's  car;  it  was  Doctor  Millar's.  He 
didn't  look  toward  her — he  wouldn't  have  looked,  even 
if  he  had  known  she  was  there.  She  had  encountered  him 
that  very  morning  in  the  village,  and  he  had  pretended 
not  to  see.  .  .  .  Now,  she  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  his 
face,  but  it  was  vividly  present  to  her:  that  other  chance 
meeting  had  left  an  indelible  impression.  She  had  been 
shocked  at  the  difference  in  him.  She  had  known  him  as 
a  man  willingly  burdened  with  the  troubles  of  other  peo- 
ple— grave,  pre-occupied,  but  never  gloomy;  to-day  she 
had  seen  him  as  one  in  whom  the  sources  of  confidence 
and  good  cheer  were  altogether  dried  up. 

His  passing  left  her  with  a  strange  unrest.  It  had  had 
some  deep  significance  which,  at  the  moment,  she  couldn't 
fathom  .  .  .  There  was  a  kind  of  urge,  as  though  the 
self  within  her  wanted  her  to  make  haste  and  under- 
stand .  .  .  But  what  had  she  to  do  with  Doctor  Millar? 
Certainly,  in  a  sense,  it  was  she  who  had  brought  harm 
upon  him;  she  might  well  fancy  that  he  would  resent  her 
.abandonment  of  the  whole  business.  Yet  she  couldn't  help 
him:  she  had  played  her  last  card.  Her  mind  groped  in 
sheer  bewilderment  .  .  .  Then,  suddenly,  she  saw  the 
lead  that  had  been  given  to  her.  There  was  something  she 
could  do  ...  Her  immediate  goal  must  be  Alderton: 
Alderton,  that  stood  aloof,  magnetic,  impassable,  as  it 
were  guarding  the  boundary  between  her  old  life  and  a 
future  unknown.  No  wonder  that,  with  this  duty  to  Doc- 
tor Millar  unfulfilled,  she  had  had  a  sense  of  Mr.  Bullen 
refusing  to  let  her  go.  ... 

She  had  experienced,  in  the  not  far  past,  a  doubt  of 
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her  own  motives;  she  had  had  cause  to  suspect  in  herself 
the  wish  that  is  father  to  the  thought.  But  now,  when 
she  crossed  the  stile  and  took  the  long  white  road,  she 
went  in  all  simplicity — just  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
Doctor  Millar.  It  was  so  obviously  her  duty;  the  vicar 
would  say  so.  .  .  . 

The  road  brought  her  up  on  to  the  high  ground  of 
Alderton  in  time  for  her  to  win  the  last  of  the  brilliant 
day,  which,  in  the  Stensfield  meadows,  had  seemed  over. 
She  stood  for  an  instant  with  her  face  to  the  blazing  west ; 
then  turned  into  the  avenue  of  poplars.  They  were  very 
still,  almost  unwhispering ;  she  felt,  as  she  passed  between 
the  straight,  stark  lines,  that  they  noted  her  coming — 
gravely,  non-committally.  It  was  darker  in  Mr.  Bullen's 
drive,  by  reason  of  the  thick  shrubs  and  the  clustered, 
interlacing  trees  about  the  house.  There  were  lights  al- 
ready in  the  lower  windows. 

She  rang  the  bell;  and,  though  it  was  an  old-fashioned 
bell  and  had  made  a  formidable,  resonant  clang,  stood 
waiting  without  trepidation.  She  was  just  a  little  excited, 
but  not  nervous.  You  are  only  nervous  when  you  have 
something  personal  at  stake:  she  had  nothing  personal  at 
stake,  so  far  as  she  knew.  Her  intention  was  clear:  when 
she  left  this  house,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence, 
she  would  be  going  away  for  good  from  everything  she 
had  ever  known.  It  was  true  that  she  could  no  more  see 
beyond  this  coming  quarter  of  an  hour  than  she  could  see 
beyond  eternity;  that  no  effort  of  imagination  would  now 
conjure  up  the  scenes  of  her  projected  adventure,  which, 
when  she  left  home,  had  been  sufficiently  vivid  and  al- 
luring. 

But  that  didn't  matter;  it  must  be  due  to  some  trick 
of  her  brain.  It  couldn't  matter,  since  she  had  not  lost 
sight  of  her  intention.  The  fact  of  having  an  intention 
made  her  feel  gloriously  self-confident:  Mr.  Bullen  couldn't 
really  coerce  her,  or  criticize  her,  or  make  her  uncomfort- 
able in  any  way,  since  she  had  only  come  to  do  a  last 
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duty  in  the  sphere  she  was  leaving.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  brief,  spasmodic  intercourse,  she  would  meet  him 
without  being  afraid  of  him. 

The  door  was  opened  by  that  corpulent,  sphinx-like 
person  who  had  produced  so  unfavorable  an  impression 
upon  Cousin  Maurice.  This  person  looked  at  Letty  very 
much  as  the  poplars  had  looked  at  her,  and  admitted  her 
without  even  asking  her  name — a  breach  of  convention 
which  would  have  found  Cousin  Maurice  ready  with  some 
lurid  interpretation.  But  it  didn't  seem  strange  to  Letty, 
as  she  followed  her  shuffling  guide  into  the  living-room: 
it  was  surely  quite  in  order  that  Mr.  Bullen's  factotum 
should  take  whatever  came  without  question,  as  all  in  the 
day's  work — and,  moreover,  show  herself  a  past-mistress 
in  the  art  of  not  wasting  words.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Bullen 
(presumably  at  work  in  his  laboratory)  might  send  her 
back  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  dared  to  interrupt 
him. 

It  was  a  picturesque,  but  uncomfortable,  ill-lit  room, 
with  one  comfortable  corner  by  the  hearth.  You  could 
see  at  once  what  happened.  ...  He  would  come  in, 
gloriously  untidy,  eat  his  supper  (it  was  there  on  the 
table,  getting  cool)  with  unceremonious  haste,  sweep  the 
litter  out  of  the  deep  armchair,  fling  himself  down  in  it 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  be  delivered  from  all 
further  necessity  of  moving,  since  pipes,  papers,  slippers, 
whisky,  everything  he  might  chance  to  want  in  the  course 
-of  a  long  evening,  were  ranged  within  easy  reach.  The 
single  light  was  set  above  his  chair,  and  shaded  so  that 
it  left  the  room  brooding  in  thick  shadow  under  its  low, 
beamed  ceiling.  The  window  at  the  far  end  stood  open 
to  a  garden  already  gray  and  asleep.  There  was  a  scent 
of  honeysuckle,  asserting  itself  intermittently  through 
lingering  fumes  of  tobacco. 

As  the  door  opened  behind  her,  she  turned,  half  ex- 
pecting that  the  "  sphinx "  had  come  back  for  information. 
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But  it  was  Mr.  Bullen — untidy,  tired-looking,  perfectly 
serene. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "I  ought  really  to  wash 
my  hands  and  all  that.  I  will,  if  you  like.  It  depends 
on  whether  you're  in  a  hurry."  She  saw  that  he  just 
glanced  at  her  suit-case. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  make  any  practical  difference, 
your  washing  your  hands.  And  it's  a  practical  matter 
that  I've  come  about." 

"Eight.  Will  you  sit  down?  There's  only  one  chair, 
worth  calling  a  chair."  He  cleared  it  for  her,  and  when 
she  had  seated  herself,  he  leaned  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
His  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork.  He 
picked  up  the  fork,  looked  at  it  dubiously,  and  put  it 
aside  as  an  irrelevance.  Then  he  turned  again  to  Letty. 

She  wasn't  finding  it  entirely  easy  to  begin  (nothing 
ever  was  easy,  in  Mr.  Bullen 's  presence).  For  one  thing, 
his  appearance  distracted  her.  Some  queer  effect  of  the 
light  had  made  it  more  arresting  than  usual.  In  that 
lounging  attitude,  which  betrayed  nothing  of  his  disable- 
ment, he  gave  an  impression  of  tallness,  and  even  of 
physical  strength;  she  noticed  that  his  figure  had  a  lean, 
nervous  grace.  Of  his  features,  only  salient  characteristics 
emerged  in  the  semi-shadow;  she  was  vividly  aware  of 
deep-set,  deep-seeing  eyes,  of  the  small,  austere  mouth,  of 
the  close  black  mustache,  which  had  always,  and  now 
especially  in  the  accentuated  whiteness  of  his  face,  far 
more  value  than  its  size  warranted.  .  .  .  That  mustache 
annoyed  her.  It  was  self-assertive,  impudent,  cryptic;  it, 
more  than  anything  else,  seemed  responsible  for  his  being 
so  difficult  to  deal  with.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  a  limit  to  the  time  she  dared  spend  in 
resenting  Mr.  Bullen 's  mustache— though  Mr.  Bullen  him- 
self appeared  to  be  in  a  curiously  patient  mood. 

She  told  him  the  story  of  Bernard  and  Doctor  Millar. 

He  listened  with  evidently  keen  interest;  yet  she 
couldn't  get  away  from  the  idea  (though  it  might  be 
absurd)  that  his  interest  was  in  her  as  she  told  it,  rather 
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than  in  her  story.  He  oughtn't,  she  reflected,  to  be  un- 
moved at  hearing  of  Doctor  Millar's  peril.  The  sense  of 
not  knowing  where  she  was  with  him  brought  a  sharp, 
peremptory  note  into  her  concluding  appeal. 

"You  must  please  do  something  to  protect  him,  Mr. 
Bullen.  It  may  mean  his  ruin." 

Bullen  placed  his  right  elbow  in  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  and,  as  usual  in  a  crisis,  caressed  his  chin.  He 
wasn't  wishing  to  be  offensive,  so  his  lips  showed  only  a 
tendency  to  smile. 

"On  the  face  of  it,  I'm  the  last  person  in  the  world 
who  can  do  anything  for  Millar.  Don't  you  see  that?" 

She  had  not  given  much  thought  to  the  matter.  But 
one  can  always  argue. 

"You've  got  a  name — a  reputation." 

"Perhaps.  But  I'm  outside  the  sacred  pale.  That's 
the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble,  isn't  it!" 

She  began  to  feel  foolish. 

"It  was  partly  your  fault,  Mr.  Bullen — the  'irregu- 
larity,' I  mean,  that  Bernard  has  got  hold  of.  Doctor 
Millar  didn't  like  your  doing  it  without  him,  as  you  did 
sometimes.  You  said  so  yourself." 

"That  is  so.  But  Millar  wasn't  too  safe  anyhow,  as 
there  were  enemies  about.  Even  if  he'd  looked  on  every 
time,  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have  made  out  that  I  was 
working  in  any  sense  under  his  direction — which,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  what  his  trade-union  would  require.  He  didn't 
know  enough  about  it  for  that." 

"Then — it  was  an  awful  risk  for  him  to  take." 

"I  believe  he  would  still  have  taken  it,"  Bullen  said 
gently, ' '  even  if  he  'd  known  that  there  were  enemies  about. 
Mrs.  Monckton  's  welfare  has  been  very  near  his  heart. ' ' 

Again  she  was  acutely  conscious  of  that  personal  inter- 
est in  her — taking  the  form,  she  thought,  of  a  deep,  brood- 
ing speculation  in  some  part  of  his  mind  that  was  not 
involved  in  their  immediate  intercourse. 

"Well,  if  you  can't  help  him,"  she  said  desperately, 
"isn't  there  any  one  who  can?" 
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His  answer  was  delayed.  When  he  did  speak,  she 
realized  that  the  pause  had  been  needed  to  bring  that  with- 
drawn part  of  his  mind  into  action. 

"I  should  have  thought  that  you  were  the  person  most 
able  to  help." 

"11    But  how  could  I,  possibly ?" 

"You  must  have  great  influence  with  the  enemy." 

She  tried  to  realize  that  he  didn't,  and  couldn't, 
know  .  .  .  But,  somehow,  the  thing  was  beyond  her. 
Reason  protested  that  he  was  subject  to  the  usual  limita- 
tions ;  that  he  had  had  no  possible  means  of  hearing  about 
her  quarrel  with  Bernard,  not  half  a  day  old.  Yet — he 
must  know;  he  had  intended  it,  all  along;  it  had  been  a 
foregone  conclusion,  from  the  hour  of  their  last  meeting, 
when  he  had  mysteriously  become  responsible  for  all  of  her 
that  was  real  and  alive.  Or — had  that  been  altogether  an 
illusion?  Had  he  actually  stood,  as  he  appeared  to  stand, 
right  away  from  her  life? 

There  was  an  almost  childish  trouble  and  confusion  in 
the  eyes  slowly  raised  to  his. 

4 'I— I've  finished  with  Bernard." 

He  didn't  seem  astonished.  It  was  after  the  shortest 
possible  hesitation  that  he  asked : 

"Because  of  this?" 

She  nodded. 

His  next  silence  was  much  longer.  He  broke  it  in  a 
brisk,  business-like  tone. 

"In  regard  to  Millar,  I  can  say  two  things  for  your 
consolation.  First,  I  think  it  improbable  that  your 
cousin's  action  will  have  any  very  disastrous  result.  Pro- 
vided that  the  G.M.C.  has  happily  digested  its  last  meal, 
and  that  it  doesn't  dislike  the  look  of  Millar  when  he  goes 
before  it,  I  should  guess  that  it  will  tell  him  to  run  away 
and  not  do  it  again.  (He  may  possibly  be  required  to  come 
back  at  some  future  date  and  assure  them  that  he  hasn't.) 
Secondly,  though  I  told  you  that  on  the  face  of  the  thing 
I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  could  influence  the 
affair,  it  is  actually  not  out  of  the  question  that,  by  taking 
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certain  kinds  of  action  at  a  well-chosen  moment,  I  might 
make  his  condemnation  still  more  unlikely. " 

"I  see.  ...  So  it  wasn't  foolish  of  me  to  come  to 
you,  was  it?"  Then  a  possibility  occurred  to  her — a  pos- 
sibility that  was  profoundly  disconcerting,  since  it  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  have  suggested  itself  before  she  ever  came. 
She  had  to  drop  her  eyes  before  his  steady,  unfathomable 
gaze. 

"Did  you  know  about  it  all,  independently  of  me?" 

"As  it  happened,  I  had  seen  Millar.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  was  foolish  of  you  to  come." 

"Oh,  but  it  evidently  was.  I — I  can't  think  why  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  Doctor  Millar  would  tell  you 
himself." — She  was  at  a  loss  to  hide  her  embarrassment. 

"That's  not,  perhaps,  very  strange,"  he  said,  with 
more  than  his  usual  nonchalance.  "I  have  an  impression, 
you  see,  that  Millar's  affair  hadn't  much  to  do  with  your 
coming. ' ' 

A  momentous  and  outrageous  remark,  flung  out  so  cas- 
ually as  that,  is  likely  to  be  slow  of  its  effect ;  but  not,  in 
the  end,  less  sure.  Gradually,  the  color  ebbed  from  her 
face. 

"How  dare  you  say  that?"  She  spoke  on  a  low  note, 
scarcely  audibly.  "What  can  you  possibly  mean?" 

He  smiled,  and  leaned  a  little  toward  her  with  an  air 
of  sociability,  as  if  he  wanted  to  put  her  at  her  ease. 

"I  don't  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  you  knew  it 
wasn't  the  main  reason.  But,  as  I  say,  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  it  really  wasn't.  ...  It  has  been  borne  in  on 
me,  by  degrees,  as  we  talked,  that  you  had  to  come.  I 
think ' '  —for  the  second  time  he  glanced  at  her  suit-case — 
"I  think  it's  a  crisis." 

Every  nerve  in  her  seemed  to  be  stupefied  from  the 
shock  of  his — impossibility;  but  she  made  a  superhuman 
effort,  calling  upon  all  her  spirit  and  dignity,  reinforced 
as  it  was  by  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  her  forebears. 

"It  is  a  crisis,  Mr.  Bullen.  But  the  part  which  involved 
you  is  done  with.  I've  finished  my  business  here,  which 
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turned  out  to  be  so  unnecessary;  and  now  I  need  only 
apologize  for  wasting  your  time.  I  do  apologize.  Good- 
by." 

She  had  risen,  and  stood  before  him- — a  slight,  quivering 
figure,  yet  proud.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  the 
gesture  was  subtly  disdainful. 

He  withdrew  from  the  table-edge;  but  he  didn't  take 
her  hand. 

"You  never  like  it,"  he  remarked  sadly,  "when  one 
goes  straight  to  the  point.  Yet  you  talk  about  wasting  time. " 

"It  is  waste  of  time,  my  own  and  yours,  every  minute 
that  I  stay  here.  We  have  discussed  the  only  point  that 
concerns  us  both."  She  turned  away.  "Please  don't 
trouble  to  see  me  to  the  door." 

"No,  I  won't,  just  yet.  I  ask  you,  very  earnestly,  not 
to  go  to  the  door — till  we've  finished." 

He  put  it  as  a  request.  But  his  voice  had  a  note  of 
command.  She  was  not  insensitive  to  it;  she  wondered  if 
he  knew  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  disobey  it. 

' '  What — do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Bullen  ? ' '  Her  own 
voice  was  unsteady,  wistful ;  it  startled  and  frightened  her 
for  the  proof  that  it  gave  of  her  weakening. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you  are  going  when  you 
leave  this  house." 

' '  To  London,  if  I  can  get  a  train  from  anywhere.  Then 
abroad,  to  my  mother's  people." 

"Presumably,  without  your  father's  knowledge." 

"I've  run  away,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so." 

"That  seemed  necessary!" 

"It  was  necessary.  I  couldn't  have  spent  another 
night  under  his  roof." 

; '  I  suppose  I  can  imagine  why.  .    .    . ' : 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  you  can. ' '  A  kind  of  exasperation  had 
seized  her.  "But  I'll  tell  you,  as  you  seem  to  think  you 
have  a  right  to  cross-examine  me.  I  broke  out.  I  said 
things  that  were  unpardonable.  I  can't  be  sorry  I  said 
them,  but  I  know  they  were  unpardonable.  It  doesn  't  seem 
to  me  possible  that  I  should  ever  meet  my  father  again." 
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Bullen  merely  nodded.  He  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  looking  down  into  the  empty 
grate.  It  was  strange,  she  reflected  ruefully,  that  she 
should  have  to  wait  upon  his  silence,  which  lengthened  into 
minutes — but  there  it  was.  By  some  occult  means,  he  had 
got  her  helplessly  under  his  control. 

He  spoke  at  last  in  a  deep,  level  tone,  without  looking 
up. 

"May  I  say  that  your  reason  for  breaking  with  Doctor 
Monckton  doesn't  seem  to  me  altogether  convincing?" 

Letty  was  dumbfounded. 

"Are  you" — she  could  scarcely  command  her  voice — 

"are  you  going  to  try  to  make  me "  there  it  failed. 

The  wrhole  thing  was  like  a  fever-dream. 

He  raised  his  head  then,  and  glanced  at  her  with  a 
quick,  deprecating  smile. 

"By  no  means.  That  really  isn't  my  business.  But  I 
wonder — believe  me,  my  interest  in  the  matter  is  not  friv- 
olous— whether  you  realize  that  there  is  no  need  to  throw 
over  the  man  you're  engaged  to  because  you  dislike  an 
action  which  is  entirely  confined  to  his  professional  sphere. 
Doctor  Monckton,  you  know,  has  a  perfect  right  to  be 
unpleasant  about  this  business  if  he  chooses." 

Her  distress  deepened. 

"I  don't  see  what  you're  aiming  at,  Mr.  Bullen.  I'm 
not  disputing  any  right  of  his;  only  claiming  my  own 
right  to — to  be  free  of  him." 

"It  was  a  good  opportunity,  wasn't  it,  to  get  free?" 

She  fought  against  rising  tears.  Through  the  mist 
they  made,  she  looked  at  him,  after  a  moment,  bravely. 

'Yes  ...  I  think  that  was  it.  It's  funny  that  you 
should  know,  because  I  didn't  know  myself  till  just  now, 
when  you  said  it.  But  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  that." 

"I  believe  it  absolutely.  And  you  must  forgive  me  for 
showing  you  something  that  you  weren't,  perhaps,  quite 
ready  to  see.  But  it's  all  rather  urgent,  isn't  it?  And  I 
don 't  think  we  could  have  got  anywhere  till  that  point  was 
«lear  between  us." 
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"Between — us?"  The  amazed  question  was  uttered 
almost  below  her  breath.  He  may  have  heard,  but  he 
ignored  it. 

"Has  there  been  anything,"  he  asked  her,  as  easily  as 
if  his  authority  were  beyond  dispute,  "to  prepare  the  way 
for  this  sudden  flight  to  your  mother's  people?  Any  meet- 
ing, or  correspondence?" 

"No — nothing  at  all.  I'm  still  supposed  to  know  as 
little  as  possible  about  them.  The  Moncktons  would  have 
liked  me  not  to  know  that  they  exist.  But  you  see,  I've 
just  had  my  twenty-first,  birthday,"  (she  wondered,  in 
passing,  why  he  glanced  at  her  with  quick  attention),  "and 
there  were  papers  to  sign,  to  do  with  some  money  that 
came  to  me ;  and  my  mother 's  sister  was  mentioned  in  one 
of  them,  and  there  was  her  address,  in  Switzerland.  So 
it's  quite  easy." 

"You  couldn't,  I  expect,  deduce  from  the  papers 
whether  your  grandfather  is  alive?" 

"No,  I  didn't  see  anything  about  him.  But  I'm  abso- 
lutely sure  he  is." 

"Are  you?    How?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Bullen.  I  feel  him,  some- 
how ...  I  don't  think  he's  finished  with  me." 

"Good  heavens!"  But  she  knew  he  hadn't  intended 
her  to  hear  that.  Aloud,  he  said : 

"I  can  imagine  what  you  mean.  In  one  sense,  though, 
he  hasn't  begun  with  you.  The  question  arises,  is  it  wise 
to  let  him  begin?" 

"There's  no  alternative.  I  must  belong  somewhere.  I 
don't  belong  to  the  Moncktons  any  more.  And  you  can't — 
at  least,  I  can 't — not  belong  ani/where. J '  Then,  with  a  flash 
of  spirit:  "It's  all  right.  I  don't  dislike  him;  I  don't 
think  Felicia  did,  really.  On  the  whole,  he  attracts  me 
rather.  It  won't  be  worse  than  frightfully  queer  and 
strange. ' ' 

"As  anything  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  wasn't — the 
Moncktons." 

She  discerned,  vaguely,  some  movement  of  his  mind 
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that  she  wasn't  expected  to  follow.    He  had  made  himse 
aloof;  it  seemed  as  if  again  she  would  be  called  upon  to 
endure  an  interminable  silence. 

But  it  wasn't  very  long  before  he  abandoned  his  con- 
templation of  the  grate.  He  drew  himself  upright,  turned 
fully  toward  her.  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  back. 
She  thought  that  there  was  a  smile  hovering  somewhere  in 
his  face;  but  it  eluded  her  when  she  looked  for  it  in  his 
eyes  or  on  his  lips.  His  bearing  lost  no  dignity  from  the 
first  touch  of  diffidence  that  she  had  ever  noticed  in  him. 

"Some  things,"  he  said,  "might  be  just  as  queer  and 
strange,  but — safer." 

He  spoke  of  safety ;  yet  even  as  the  word  was  uttered,  it 
seemed  to  her  (abnormally  sensitive  as  she  had  become  in 
his  presence)  that  nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than 
any  means  of  safety  proposed  by  Mr.  Bullen;  and  that — 
half  against  his  will — he  knew  it.  The  very  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  a  subtle  irony.  But  she  had  to  answer. 
Aware  of  some  need  for  support,  she  leaned  back  against 
the  table,  her  hands  clasping  the  edge. 

"Have  you  anything  to  suggest?" 

"Nothing  that  would  be  at  all  free  from  risk.  Very 
few  things  are." 

"I  don't  mind  risks.  I  like  them."  (But  it  wasn't  a 
very  bold  voice  that  said  that.) 

"Quite  so.  I  thought  you  did.  And  there's  just  this 
to  be  said  for  the  particular  risk  I  think  of  commending 
to  you — it  really  is  backed  by  fate.  There 's  a  lot  in  that, ' ' 
he  added  pensively.  "You'd  find  it  a  great  comfort,  if 
things  went  wrong,  to  be  able  to  turn  round  and  rail 
against  fate." 

It  would  have  been  an  ill-chosen  moment  for  lapsing 
into  absence  of  mind;  but  he  seemed  very  near  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  felt  the  urge  of  her  silence;  perhaps  he 
even  noticed  the  frightened,  intent  eyes  burning  in  a  white 
face.  Anyhow,  he  pulled  himself  together;  came  a  step 
nearer  to  her,  held  out  his  hands  for  an  instant,  then 
dropped  them — with  the  ghost  of  a  shrug. 
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' '  You  'd  better  risk  me, ' '  he  said.  ' '  You  do  seem  driven 
to  it.  And  it's  really  quite  all  right — though  of  course 
you'll  have  to  take  that  on  trust." 

She  was  glad  to  be  holding  something  when  the  room 
began  to  revolve.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  physical 
support,  and  quite  another  to  have  power  of  thought  and 
speech.  As  to  feeling,  she  only  knew  that  she  was  deeply, 
mortally  hurt ;  she  did  not  know  where,  or  how.  .  .  . 

When  words  began  to  utter  themselves,  they  sounded 
to  her  own  ears  broken,  unintelligible. 

1  'Do  you  think  that  was  what  I  wanted?  Do  you 
think  that  was  why  I  came?" 

"I  told  you,  I  think  you  had  to  come.  I'm  sure  it's  a 
kind  of  fate." 

"You  mean" — she  might  try  to  speak  with  bitter 
indignation  or  with  scathing  sarcasm,  but  her  voice  had 
only  a  wistful  dread;  it  was  plainly  asking  a  question  of 
him — asking  whether  her  secret  and  rather  terrible  con- 
viction were  indeed  true — "you  mean  that  I  couldn't  get 
away  from  you  .  .  . ' : 

"I  think  you  almost  certainly  couldn't.  But  the  thing's 
reciprocal.  Please  realize  that"  (he  looked  at  her  with 
kindly  concern),  "and  don't  mind  so  much.  We're  in  the 
soup  together,  and  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  I 
should  say  there  never  were  two  people  less  able  to  get 
away  from  each  other." 

"Each  other  ..."  Her  voice  died.  With  the  color 
flooding  into  her  cheeks,  she  looked  around  her  distractedly, 
as  if  for  a  way  of  escape.  But  the  door  offered  no  sug- 
gestion; you  can't  escape  through  doors  from  an  agony  of 
shame. 

"I  suppose  that's  chivalry,"  she  said.  "I — I  appreci- 
ate the  effort.  But  I  don't  want  it." 

"Chivalry?  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  is  supposed  to  be 
chivalrous,  on  occasion,  to  say  things  you  don 't  mean.  But 
that  effort  is  not  demanded  of  me.  I  happen  to  mean  the 
things  which  it  is  necessary  to  say." 

His  gaze  pursued  hers;  pursued,  caught,  firmly  held  it. 
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1  'The  reason, "  he  said  slowly  and  with  a  gentle,  toler- 
ant humor,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  child,  "of  your 
inability  to  believe  what  I  say  is  simply  that  you've  never 
given  one  moment's  consideration  to  my  point  of  view.  I 
doubt  if  you've  ever  realized  that  you  came  into  my  view 
at  all.  You've  got  a  terrific  imagination,  but  its  workings, 
evidently,  are  not  prompted  by  vanity.  I  think,  too,  that 
for  some  funny  reason  you've  never  really  thought  of  me 
as  a  human  being — much  less  as  a  mere  man,  and  a  rather 
lonely  one  at  that.  You  might,  sometime,  have  a  try  .  .  . 
You  won't  get  very  far,  I  suppose,  till  after  we're  married, 
because  we  shall  have  to  do  it  pretty  quickly.  That's  a 
good  thing.  I'm  a  rotten  bad  lover,  I  know;  but  it's  just 
in  the  cards  that  I  may  be  a  possible  husband." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  went  suddenly  to  his  shelves, 
took  out  a  book,  and  settled  down  with  it  at  the  table. 
Letty,  from  the  arm-chair,  watched  him  with  that  peculiar 
expression  which  remains  when  one  has  run  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  expressions  possible  to  a  human  coun- 
tenance. 

He  had  become  absorbed ;  he  was  frowning ;  he  gave  no 
sign  of  remembering  her  existence.  She  began  at  last  to 
wonder  whether  his  occupation  had  anything  to  do  with 
her;  perhaps  he  had  felt  a  sudden  inclination  to  consult 
some  treatise  on  bacteria  ...  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  a  right  to  know.  The  trouble  was  that  she  rather 
dreaded  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  However,  she  put 
her  question,  with  a  proper  touch  of  irritation. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Mr.  Bullen?" 

"Whitaker,"  he  said  absently. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  assume,  at  least  during 
a  few  moments  longer,  that  he  had  some  reason  for  study- 
ing Whitaker. 

Eventually,  he  looked  up. 

"I  should  imagine  that  Friday  would  be  about  the 
earliest  we  could  pull  it  off.  You  did  say,  I  think,  that 
you  had  come  of  age  ? ' ' 
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"I  said  so,  and  it's  quite  true.  But  I  didn't  say  that 
I " 

"No,  I  know,"  he  interrupted,  sympathetically.  "We 
were  so  pressed  for  time.  But  I  think  you  would  have 
said  so  in  another  ten  minutes. — Could  you  turn  up  at 
half-past  eight  on  Friday  morning,  unless  you  hear  to  the 
contrary  ?  The  shortest  way  to  the  church  is  by  that  rabbit- 
run  just  across  the  stile,  before  you  come  to  the  poplar 
avenue.  Now"— he  got  up,  glanced  at  his  watch — "I 
really  must  get  the  car  and  take  you  home." 

"Mr.  Bullen,  are  you  mad?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  There's  no  insanity  in  my  bloofa  that 
I  know  of.  I  would  have  told  you,  honestly,  if  there 'd  been 
that  or  any  other  serious  drawback.  But  I  don't  know  of 
any,  except,  of  course,  a  grave  disparity  in  years." 

"But  you  know  quite  well  that  even  if — if  I  was  going 
to  do  it  at  all,  it  couldn  't  be  done  like  that.  For  one  thing, 
I've  left  home.  I'm — I'm  on  my  way  to  London." 

"You  mean  you  would  rather  have  been  married  in 
town  ?  So  would  I.  But  marriage  by  license  isn  't  quite  as 
simple  as  A  B  C;  and  I've  just  ascertained,  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  that  under  the  circumstances  we  shall  have  to 
do  it,  if  it's  to  be  done  quickly,  in  the  parish  where  one  of 
us  lives.  Of  course,  you  might  prefer  Stensfield — only  it 
occurred  to  me  that  we  should  be  putting  your  parson  in  a 
rather  awkward  position.  Mine  will  be  simply  amused." 

"Then  what  happens  to  me  in  the  interval?  I  mean, 
what  would  happen  if " 

"If  you  were  going  to  marry  me  on  Friday  morn- 
ing .  .  .  Well,  you  would  just  go  home  and  keep  your 
own  counsel  till  Friday." 

"But — I  told  you  how  things  are  between  me  and  my 
father." 

"It's  nothing,  I'm  afraid,"  Mr.  Bullen  said  regretfully, 
"compared  with  how  things  will  be.  ...  Only  I  shall 
bear  the  brunt  of  that.  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  now  and 
fetch  round  the  car?  It's  really  rather  late." 

He  left  her,  but  returned  in  less  than  five  minutes.    He 
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took  up  her  suit-case,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  put  it  down 
again. 

''You  may  as  well  leave  this — you're  sure  to  have 
enough  of  everything  at  home;  then  you'll  have  nothing  to 
carry  on  Friday  morning.  Alice  can  send  on  the  rest  of 
your  luggage  to  whatever  address  we  give  her.  There 's  an 
awfully  jolly  little  place  in  the  west  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar.  You  can't  possibly  get  to  it,  but  when  you 
do  .  .  ." 

She  found  herself  in  the  car.  It  moved  slowly  down 
the  dark,  narrow  drive.  At  the  gates  there  was  a  figure 
standing,  lit  by  the  high-riding  moon.  She  stared  at  it  for 
a  moment;  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"It's  Alice." 

He  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill. 

' '  I  like  Alice, ' '  he  observed  quietly.  ' t  She  seems  to  ine 
to  be  a  sterling  sort  of  person."  Then,  lowering  his  voice 
still  more :  * '  It 's  awkward,  I  suppose ;  but  I  'm  pretty  sure 
you'd  better  'go  the  whole  hog'  and  confide  in  her.  How- 
ever, you  must  decide." 

Alice  had  come,  with  a  nervous  step,  up  to  the 
car. 

"Miss  Letty.  .  .  ."  The  tone  was  distressed  and 
appealing. 

' '  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ? ' '  Letty  had  tried 
to  speak  sharply;  but  she  knew  that  her  confusion  must 
be  evident. 

"I'm  sorry,  miss — but  I  was  worried  all  the  time.  I 
went  to  the  Station  Hotel,  and  you  hadn't  taken  a  car 
after  all;  and  then  I  wondered,  though  thinking  it  was 

foolish •"     Her  speech  broke  down;   it  was  the  first 

time,  probably,  that  she  had  ever  shown  herself  unequal 
to  an  occasion.  But  she  hadn't  abandoned  her  appeal; 
only  now  it  was  directed,  through  her  eyes  alone,  to 
Bullen.  .  *  . 

He  answered  it  promptly  and  kindly. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,  Alice.  Miss  Letty  and  I  had 
some  business  to  settle,  and  it  took  rather  a  long  time.  It 's 
much  better  that  she  should  go  home  under  your  escort. 
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But  I'll  drive  you  both  as  far  as  Stensfield  cross-roads. 
Will  you  get  in?" 

Letty,  who  had  fallen  into  an  attitude  of  dejection,  sud- 
denly raised  her  head. 

"Now  that  Alice  is  here,  can't  you  take  us  somewhere 
not  home?  Cambridge,  if  you  like,  or  Bury." 

He  looked  dubious. 

"I  suppose  I  could.  But  you'd  have  to  account  for 
yourself  to  your  father,  or  else  be  advertised  for,  with  a 
photograph,  in  the  Daily  Mail.  .  .  .  'Squire's  daughter 
missing/  and  all  that.  ...  It  would  be  much  simpler  to 
go  home.  Mayn't  we  consult  Alice?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  care,"  Letty  answered,  sulkily. 

He  turned  to  the  maid. 

"It's  just  till  Friday,  you  see,  Alice.  ...  I  don't 
think  we  can  get  married  sooner.  And  Miss  Letty  thinks 
that  for  various  reasons  the  interval  will  be  trying.  But 
I  expect  you  could  arrange  for  her  to  have  a  headache  or 
something,  and  be  unable  to  leave  her  room?" 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  Alice  said,  quite  calmly.  "Sir 
Giles  is  going  up  to  London  by  the  first  train  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  on  the  telephone  to  Miss  Monckton  before 
dinner,  asking  her  to  come  down  as  quick  as  she  could ;  but 
she  couldn't  come  at  all,  owing  to  Miss  Eva  having  caught 
the  mumps.  I  reckon  he'll  stay  a  few  days.  He  seemed 
rarely  upset,  and  Miss  Monckton  will  be  sure  to  think  it's 
the  best  thing  he  can  do." 

"So  long,"  Bullen  observed  gravely,  "as  Sir  Giles 
doesn't  get  mumps." 

Alice  boarded  the  car,  and  it  moved  down  the  avenue 
of  poplars  out  into  the  open  road,  where  it  took  on  speed. 

They  were  half-way  to  Stensfield  before  Letty  spoke. 
She  had  fallen  back  into  her  limp,  huddled  posture 4  and, 
by  a  great  effort  of  will,  had  refrained  from  giving  a  single 
glance  to  the  profile  of  the  man  beside  her. 

;<Mr.  Bullen.  .'..'*'    Her  voice  was  small  and  peevish. 

He  bent  his  ear  toward  her,  without  slackening  speed. 

"There  is  something  I  wanted  in  my  suit-case." 
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'What?  A  tooth-brush?  Send  Alice  to  the  village 
shop  in  the  morning  before  you  get  up." 

"It  isn't  a  tooth-brush." 

"Something  more  important?" 

"It's  important  to  me." 

"Honestly,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go  back  for  it." 

"I  don't  wish  to  go  back  for  it.  Only — you  oughtn't 
to  have  assumed  that  there  would  be  nothing  I  wanted." 

He  evidently  pondered  this. 

"I  suppose  I  oughtn't,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  re- 
morsefully. "But  perhaps  you  can  forgive  one  small  defect 
in  my  otherwise  irreproachable  behavior." 


XIV 

IT  WAS  serious.  .  .  .  She  had  begun  to  feel  that  from 
the  moment  when  she  caught  sight  of  Andrew  Bullen  lean- 
ing, with  folded  arms,  against  the  stile. 

It  hadn't  struck  her  as  being  serious  while  she  walked 
toward  Alderton  amid  the  dewy,  intoxicating  sweetness  of 
June  meadows  in  early  morning.  There  had  been  nothing 
serious  in  the  world — though  a  great  deal  that  was  busy,  in 
a  small,  ephemeral  way,  and  bursting  with  joie  de  vivre. 
The  larks,  for  instance — as  much  excited  as  if  this  were 
their  first  discovery  of  a  clear  blue  sky;  and  the  grass- 
hoppers, no  less  eager  about  their  harsh  chorus  among  the 
buttercups  and  sorrel  and  cow-parsley;  and  the  drifting 
butterflies;  and  the  bumblebees,  pushing  up  into  the  fin- 
gers of  fox-gloves.  No,  it  hadn't  seemed  really  seri- 
ous. .  .  .  What  you  did,  you  did,  on  a  morning  and  in  a 
world  like  this.  But  you  couldn't  feel  responsible. 

Still  less  had  it  been  serious  to  her  during  the  two  days' 
interlude  at  home.  It  couldn't  have  been  serious  then, 
because  it  hadn't  been  real.  Nothing  had  been  real — least 
of  all  the  house  where  she  lived  in  unwonted  seclusion, 
vaguely  aware  that  Alice  was  keeping  people  at  bay — 
people  (like  those  from  Fairholme)  who  came  to  the  front 
door;  people  (Aunt  Laetitia,  perhaps,  and  the  rest  of  the 
London  contingent)  who  rang  up  on  the  telephone;  people 
who  wrote  letters.  There  had  been  letters  this  morning, 
she  was  sure :  sleepily,  she  had  listened  to  the  postman 's 
arrival — he  always  came  at  seven;  but  if  there  were  any 
for  her,  Alice  had  omitted  to  put  them  on  her  tea-tray. 

It  had  only  become  real  (but  still  not  serious)  when, 
vaguely  cognizant  of  the  tea-tray,  she  had  groped  for  her 
watch  and  examined  it  with  eyes  from  which  sleep  was 
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not  yet  blinked  away.  That  common  act  of  looking  at  her 
watch  had  held,  this  morning  (as  she  was  just  enough 
awake  to  know),  a  special  significance.  It  had  put  things 
to  the  test.  .  .  .  All  through  that  strange  eternity  of  two 
days  her  bewildered,  inoperative  mind  had  left  it  at  this: 
if  Alice  really  did  call  her  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  she 
•would  know  that  she  was  going  to  Alderton  to  be  married 
to  Andrew  Bullen.  But  she  had  never  much  thought  that 
Alice  would. 

Alice  had  not  only  called  her  at  the  unaccustomed  hour  ; 
but  also  she  had  laid  out  a  selection  of  garments  which 
proved  that  her  mind  had  not  been  inoperative.  That  par- 
ticular knitted  suit,  and  the  apple-green  "jumper"  that 
went  with  it,  were  "best,"  and  allowed  only  on  special  oc- 
casions. Morover,  there  was  a  hat,  and  a  traveling-coat,  and 
gloves,  and  her  best  hand-bag,  furnished  with  two  lace- 
edged  handkerchiefs  and  a  powder-puff.  Her  suit-case,  of 
course,  was  at  Alderton  .  .  . 

She  had  sat  for  a  while  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  survey- 
ing all  these  things,  until  at  length  they  forced  their  full 
implications  into  her  consciousness. 

She  was  going  to  dress;  she  was  going  to  leave  the 
house — really  leave  it,  this  time ;  she  was  going  to  put  her- 
self into  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bullen — all  in  obedience  to  an 
absurd  suggestion  made  by  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
She  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  would  happen  next.  He 
had  said  something  about  a  place  that  they  might  go  to; 
but  she  couldn't  imagine  their  going  anywhere,  or  doing 
anything — save  contemplate,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  rue- 
ful amusement,  the  situation  into  which  (according  to  his 
philosophy)  they  had  been  pitchforked  by  a  grimly  humor- 
ous fate. 

When  she  found  herself  out  of  doors  in  the  meadows, 
she  too  recognized  humor  at  play,  but  it  wasn't  of  a  grim 
quality.  It  was  sweet  and  wholesome  and  spontaneous: 
it  played  not  only  upon  her  life  but  upon  the  whole  earth, 
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in  this  dew-drenched,  sun-kissed  morning.  If  it  was  absurd 
yet  also  right  for  the  larks  nearly  to  burst  their  throats  up 
there  in  the  blue,  and  for  the  grasshoppers  below  to  make 
the  only  noise  they  could  and  as  much  of  it  as  they  could, 
and  for  the  butterflies  to  drift  and  the  bees  to  bumble — so 
it  was  right,  if  also  absurd,  for  her  to  be  keeping  this 
unimaginable  tryst;  just  as  it  had  been  right,  with  a  sort 
of  cosmic  Tightness,  for  her  to  follow  Rex  to  Alderton  on 
that  other  June  morning,  a  year  ago. 

This  thought  made  her  pause,  look  back.  .  .  .  Why 
hadn't  Rex  come?  She  ought  to  have  called  him.  Alice 
ought  to  have  seen  to  it  that  he  was  ready,  with  everything 
else.  It  seemed  unfair  to  be  doing  something  really  wild 
and  to  have  left  Rex  behind.  She  had  an  impulse  to  retrace 
her  steps  and  fetch  him ;  but  a  church  clock — was  it  Stens- 
field  or  Alderton? — chimed  the  half -hour.  That  conveyed 
something.  .  .  .  He  had  said  half  past  eight — to  her,  and 
again  to  Alice,  when  they  parted  at  the  cross-roads.  Half 
past  eight,  unless  she  heard  to  the  contrary.  She  hadn't 
heard  to  the  contrary;  she  hadn't  heard  anything  at  all. 
Well,  she  was  going  to  be  late;  and  she  couldn't  imagine 
Mr.  Bullen  not  being  later  still.  She  couldn't  really 
imagine  him  being  there  at  all.  If  he  wasn't,  she  would 
have  to  walk  all  the  way  back  again,  without  breakfast; 
and  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  the  days,  would  be  horribly 
flat.  Yes,  certainly,  the  days,  wherever  she  spent  them  (and 
she  couldn't  go  home  again),  would  be  flat  if  she  didn't 
marry  him.  But  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  what  they 

would  be  like  if  she  did. Was  he  at  all  likely  to  be 

there?  Anyhow,  she  had  no  intention  of  hurrying;  it  was 
awfully  jolly,  coming  up  on  to  the  higher  ground.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  away  at  the  low,  wide  horizons 
that  still  lay  softly  under  mist.  What  would  happen,  she 
wondered,  about  breakfast,  if  by  any  chance  he  did  turn 
up  ?  She  felt  very  much  inclined  for  breakfast. 

The  clock  chimed  again.  She  strolled  on  through  a 
field  of  buttercups,  pushed  open  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  dallied 
over  some  wild  roses,  came  out  on  to  the  high  road.  And 
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there,  a  little  farther  up  on  the  other  side,  was  Andrew 
Bullen,  leaning  against  the  stile,  and  jarring  horribly — 
like  a  false  note  obtruded  into  the  delicious  and  absurdly 
irresponsible  harmony  that  existed  between  herself  and  the 
world. 

He  might  not  have  jarred  if  he  had  looked  as  dis- 
reputable as  he  usually  (or  at  least  very  often)  looked;  but 
he  was  ominously  tidy.  He  might  not  have  jarred  if  he 
had  looked  amused,  or  bored,  or  annoyed  because  of  her 
lateness,  or  even  merely  enigmatic;  but  he  was  definitely 
grave.  Indeed,  in  her  first  flurried  glance,  she  discovered 
that  he  was  something  more  (and  much  worse)  than  grave : 
his  eyes,  resting  on  her,  were  the  eyes  of  a  lover  in  deadly 
earnest.  She  wasn  't  going  to  meet  them  again,  if  she  could 
help  it  ...  How  dared  he  embarrass  her  by  suddenly 
assuming  an  aspect  under  which  she  couldn't  have  been 
expected  to  imagine  him? 

Her  displeasure  ought  to  have  been  apparent;  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  impress  him.  He  helped  her  to  cross  the 
stile;  and  then,  though  the  prophesied  " amusement"  of 
the  Alderton  parson  must  have  been  rapidly  changing  to 
impatience,  he  lingered — so  that  she  had  to  linger,  too. 

' '  Letty — you  're  sure  ? ' ' 

He  had  never  before  used  her  name ;  he  had  never  said 
anything  to  her  that  had  just  that  ring  of  absolute  sim- 
plicity ;  he  had  never  frightened  her  so  much  as  now,  when, 
having  gently  compelled  her  to  look  at  him,  he  let  her 
search  as  deeply  as  she  would  into  the  eyes  that  had  always, 
hitherto,  kept  their  secrets  from  her. 

''Sure  of  what?"  she  said  lamely. 

' l  Sure  that  you  are  willing  to  do  this  ..." 

"No  .  .  .  Of  course  not  .  .  .  How  could  I  be? 
Only  you  said  there  was  no  getting  away  from  it,  and  you 
thought  it  would  be  all  right." 

"Yes,  but "    She  saw,   for   an  instant,  his  faint 

smile ;  it  bridged  the  interval  during  which  he  found  him- 
self, most  unwontedly,  at  a  loss  for  words.  ' '  I  didn  't  know 
that  you  would  come, ' '  he  said.  * '  I  was  beginning  to  think 
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you  wouldn't;  and  it  didn't,  of  course,  surprise  me. 

Your  coming  does  mean,  doesn't  it,  that  you "  He 

stopped  again.  Perhaps  it  was  that  some  things,  which 
must  always  be  difficult  for  him  to  say,  were  rendered  im- 
possible by  her  chill  impassivity.  He  relapsed  into  a 
manner  that  was  more  familiar  to  her.  "I  suppose  I  may 
take  it  that  you  endorse  my  extremely  arrogant  conviction 
of  being  able — anyhow,  more  able  than  any  one  else — to 
make  you  happy?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  ...  I  should  think  it's  very 
doubtful.  On  the  few  occasions  when  we've  met,  you've 
made  me  quite  as  often  unhappy  as  happy.  You've  nearly 
always  bothered  and  unsettled  me." 

She  couldn't  tell  whether  he  were  really  disconcerted. 
But  his  sense  of  humor  didn't  altogether  desert  him. 

'Well,  but  look  here,"  he  protested,  half  laughing, 
"this  is  rather  desperate — practically  on  the  church  door- 
step, and  late  at  that.  Would  you  like  to  go  home  and 
think  it  over  some  more!" 

"I  never  thought  it  over  at  all.  You  did  the  thinking. 
No — I  don't  want  to  go  home,  particularly;  my  father 
might  come  back  at  any  time."  And  then,  with  a  flash 
of  annoyance,  she  asked  him:  "Why  do  you  reopen  the 
whole  subject  now?  I  thought  it  was  settled  the  other 
night." 

He  had  folded  his  arms  and  was  leaning  back  against 
the  stile,  looking  very  much  as  he  had  looked  when  she 
first  came  upon  him;  only  now  a  touch  of  obstinacy  was 
added  to  his  seriousness. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  we  can't  go  a  step 
further  unless  you  can  tell  me  that  you  are  fully  aware  of 
doing  something  for  which  your  people  will  very  likely 
never  forgive  you;  and  that  you  do  it  because,  for  what- 
ever extraordinary  reason,  you  really  care  for  me." 

It  was  getting  intolerable.  ...  He  seemed  to  have 
all  the  advantage  as  he  stood  there,  immovable,  fixing  her 
with  his  steady,  quiet  gaze.  She  checked  a  tendency  to 
fidget,  and  even  managed  to  throw  him  a  resentful  glance; 
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but  the  effect  of  it  was  no  doubt  spoiled  by  her  quivering 
lips. 

1 1  You  forget  that  you  've  never  said  much  to  me  about — 
caring." 

"It  seemed  to  me  to  go  so  very  obviously — too  ob- 
viously, I  used  to  think — without  saying.'7 

Letty  gasped. 

"HowT  By  your  being  merely  rude?"  Her  indigna- 
tion was  giving  way ;  deep  down,  there  was  something  akin 
to  laughter,  pushing  up  in  its  place.  "Well,  then,  if  it 
went  without  saying  on  your  side " 

But  he  was  inexorable.  She  understood,  from  his  look 
and  his  silence,  that  this  particular  crisis  couldn't  be 
slurred  over.  She  bit  her  lip.  She  was  angry  again— 
but  not  angry  enough.  Certainly  not  enough,  since  her 
anger  was  no  defense  against  a  sudden,  sweeping,  and 
rather  terrible  realization  of  all  that  he  stood  for. 

"It  isn't" — she  struggled  with  her  voice — "it  isn't  a 
question  of  caring  or  not  caring.  It's  just  that  there  isn't 
anybody  else,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  could  be,  even 
if  I  hated  you.  .  .  . ' : 

She  turned  away  sharply,  before  there  could  be  any 
indication  as  to  whether  he  were  satisfied  or  not.  It  really 
didn  't  matter.  The  truth  had  got  itself  uttered :  it  was  the 
truth,  for  better  or  for  worse;  and  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
altered. 

But  there  was  an  instant  in  which,  very  dimly,  she 
felt  suspense.  .  .  .  Then  she  heard  him  move,  come  up 
to  her.  He  said  nothing;  but  he  took  her  hand,  bent  over 
it  and  kissed  it. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  knelt  in  the  church.  There 
were  two  other  people — the  sphinx-like  housekeeper,  and 
some  one  who  was  probably  a  verger.  She  wished  they 
had  not  been  there.  She  wished  she  were  quite  alone,  and 
going  to  remain  alone.  Above  all,  she  wished  that  Mr. 
Bullen  were  not  coming  back — at  least,  that  he  were  not 
coming  yet.  But  there  was  really  no  hope  of  delay.  She 
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heard  men's  voices  in  the  vestry:  he  was  talking  to  the 
Rector;  at  any  moment  now  he  might  reappear,  and  she 
would  have  to  drag  herself  to  her  feet  and  join  him;  and 
then  the  Eector  would  come,  and  things  would  have  to  be 
said.  .  .  . 

She  remembered  wistfully,  as  though  it  had  belonged 
to  the  far  past,  her  blithe  morning  walk,  when  she  had  been 
light-hearted  together  with  everything  else  in  the  world. 
It  was  Mr.  Bullen  who  had  spoiled  it  all.  This  affair  in 
church  might  have  been  over  now — over  without  either  of 
them  having  had  time  to  think  about  it — if  only  he  had 
met  her  with  his  usual  nonchalance.  She  was  still  very 
sore  about  his  abnormal  behavior;  he  hadn't  mended  mat- 
ters, either,  by  kneeling  with  her  for  a  moment  when  they 
first  came  into  church.  Whether  deliberately  or  not,  he 
had  done  everything  he  very  well  could  do  to  shatter  her 
morning  mood. 

She  was  inclined  to  blame  him,  too,  for  the  church. 
It  was  rather  trying,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  have  to  go  to  church  at  all;  she  wondered  why  he  hadn't 
proposed  a  registrar's  office.  But  this  church  was  more 
trying  than  a  church  need  be;  almost  aggressively  relig- 
ious— the  kind  of  church  in  which  you  would  instinctively 
kneel  down,  even  if  you  were  Andrew  Bullen.  Not  that  she 
had  any  information  as  to  Mr.  Bullen 's  usual  attitude  in 
churches :  ignorance  of  his  religious  opinions  was  included 
in  her  general  ignorance  of  almost  everything  about  him; 
but  she  had  always  understood,  from  Cousin  Maurice,  that 
there  was  a  bitter  conflict  between  science  and  religion. 

She  wished  that  he  hadn't  kissed  her  hand.  But  for 
that,  she  might  even  now  have  fled  away  into  the  sun- 
shine— out  and  away  from  all  this  oppressive  solemnity 
that  she  hadn't  bargained  for.  But  the  kiss  had  been  a 
mark  of  reverence  that  must,  in  some  measure,  be  lived  up 
to;  she  couldn't,  after  that,  let  him  think  her  entirely 
irresponsible. 

He  was  there,  at  the  chancel  step.  The  church  didn't 
seem  to  have  crushed  him  at  all,  as  she  felt  that  it  was 
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crushing  her.    Grave  and  dignified,  he  looked  quite  able  to 
hold  his  own  in  it. 

The  Rector  was  just  coming;  she  heard  him  coming. 
Andrew  Bullen  looked  toward  her.  She  interpreted  the 
look  as  a  command,  and  felt  a  surge  of  rebellion.  But  she 
had  to  get  up  and  go  to  him;  it  would  be  so  childish  to 
keep  him  waiting.  She  couldn't  very  well  be  as  childish 
as  that,  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand. 

It  was  all  right  about  breakfast;  that  is  to  say,  there 
was  breakfast — they  had  it  at  the  Rectory.  She  didn't 
enjoy  it;  but  she  felt  relieved  that  they  weren't  having  it 
at  Mr.  Bullen 's  house,  although  she  had  thought,  when  she 
set  out  from  home,  that  that  would  be  rather  fun.  As  it 
was,  she  found  it  much  better  that  a  third  person  should 
be  present  at  their  first  meal  together ;  it  gave  her  a  chance 
to  hide  the  bewilderment  (it  was  nearly  dismay)  with 
which  she  began  to  realize  that  henceforth  they  might  not 
very  often  have  meals  apart. 

She  was  glad  that  the  Rector  of  Alderton  hadn't  got  a 
wife.  A  wife  would  have  drawn  her  into  conversation; 
but  these  two  men  seemed  to  respect  her  inclination  for 
silence.  Now  and  then,  when  she  wasn't  too  much  im- 
mersed in  her  own  thoughts  (if  they  could  be  called 
thoughts),  she  listened  to  their  conversation.  Some  of  it 
was  half  directed  at  her,  as  when  Bullen  remarked  that,  in 
such  time  as  had  been  left  to  him  after  getting  the  license, 
he  had  made  provisional  arrangements  for  things  to  be 
done  to  his  house — though  she  might,  of  course,  not  care 
to  settle  down  so  near  her  relations,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  to  find  some  other  abode  where  he  could  work. 
He  didn't,  however,  seem  to  expect  a  reply  from  her;  and 
the  Rector  threw  out  a  kindly  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  Sir  Giles  deciding  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

The  little  gray  car  stood  in  the  Rectory  drive ;  she  had 
noticed  it  as  they  went  in.  Two  or  three  suit-cases,  includ- 
ing her  own,  were  piled  on  the  back  seat.  The  Rector, 
when  he  saw  them  off,  remarked  on  the  modest  amount  of 
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her  luggage.  Bullen,  starting  the  engine,  explained  gloom- 
ily that  the  suit-case  was  only  intended  to  last  for  their 
one  night  in  London,  and  that  he  had  no  hope  at  all  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  the  mountains  of  trunks  which 
would  probably  descend  upon  them  in  Devonshire.  The 
Rector  then  shook  hands  with  her  over  the  side  of  the  car, 
and  said  that  her  husband  would  probably  need  far  more 
training  than  most  husbands  in  the  matter  of  feminine  re- 
quirements. She  smiled  wanly,  because  a  smile  would 
clearly  be  expected  of  her;  but  it  was  done  with  a  great 
and  painful  effort.  London.  .  .  .  Devonshire  .  .  .  her 
husband.  .  .  . 

They  drove  away,  the  Rector  watching  them  from  his 
doorstep. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  she  didn  't  speak.    Then : 
" Please  don't  go  through  Stensfield,"  she  said.    It  was 
almost  the  only  thing  she  did  say  on  the  seventy-mile 
drive. 

The  early  morning  and  the  meadows  seemed  so  dread- 
fully far  away,  when  she  found  herself  in  a  London  hotel. 
She  had  never  before  been  in  a  London  hotel.  It  puzzled 
her,  somehow.  She  looked  around  the  private  sitting-room, 
aware  that  it  was  a  pleasant  room  and  furnished  not 
without  taste.  But  it  was  more  utterly  blank  than  any 
environment  she  had  ever  imagined:  it  was,  in  fact,  no 
environment  at  all.  You  might  as  well,  or  better,  be 
suspended  in  mid-air;  anything  would  be  better  than  im- 
prisonment between  four  walls. 

She  looked  at  Andrew  Bullen  in  the  room.  It  didn't 
seem  to  affect  him  personally,  any  more  than  the  church 
had  affected  him;  but  it  did,  most  lamentably,  affect  her 
chances  of  getting  on  to  terms  with  him.  She  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  person  who  could  possibly  be  either  in 
church  or  in  a  private  sitting-room  at  a  London  hotel.  The 
fact  of  his  being  quite  able  to  accomplish  both  these 
anomalies  simply  proved  that  her  former  conception  of 
him  had  been  altogether  valueless.  She  hadn't  claimed  to 
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know  much  about  him;  and  it  seemed  to  her  now  that  she 
knew  less  than  nothing.  If  he  could  manage  to  appear  at 
ease  in  a  place  like  this,  then  there  was  no  saying  what 
might  not  transpire  in  regard  to  him.  She  felt  unutter- 
ably homesick — not,  indeed,  as  yet,  for  her  own  home,  but 
for  a  world,  at  any  rate  an  atmosphere,  that  surely  did 
exist — that  he  and  she  had  known  together.  Unless  it 
existed,  unless  they  had  known  it  together,  there  could  never 
have  been  any  semblance  of  rapport  between  them.  Per- 
haps, if  she  put  it  to  him  (only  she  couldn't),  and  if  he 
understood  (only  he  wouldn't,  in  these  soul-destroying  cir- 
cumstances), he  might  say  that  that  it  would  be  better  in 
Devonshire.  .  .  .  But  she  couldn't  set  any  store  by  that. 
To-morrow,  for  one  thing,  was  an  infinitely  long  way  off; 
and  she  didn't  know  anything  about  Devonshire,  nor  about 
Mr.  Bullen  in  Devonshire.  ...  It  might  be  better,  or  it 
might  be  far  worse. 

A  waiter  brought  in  their  luncheon.  This  was  going 
to  be  more  difficult  than  breakfast;  there  was  no  third 
person.  She  wondered,  as  she  sat  down  at  the  table, 
whether  she  might  tell  him  that  he  needn't  go  on  trying 
to  make  small-talk:  it  must  bore  him  frightfully;  and  it 
worried  her,  having  to  make  even  the  briefest  answers. 
Small-talk,  however,  was  a  safeguard  against  any  other 
kind  of  talk,  which  would  have  been  intolerable,  and 
against  silence,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  silence  did  fall  for  a  moment,  after  she  had  taken 
off  her  gloves.  .  .  .  She  had  shrunk  from  taking  them 
off :  it  had  been  something  to  lose  sight — even  though  she 
couldn't  lose  the  "feel" — of  that  pitiless  gold  ring.  She 
would  never  have  supposed  that  a  mere  ring  could  be  so 
cold  and  heavy  in  the  wearing. 

She  had  been  right  in  thinking  that  silence  was  danger- 
ous. He  took  hold  of  this  silence  of  hers  that  she  couldn't 
help.  She  didn't  realize  that  there  were  other  things  for 
him  to  take  hold  of ;  she  wasn  't  aware  of  the  other  things — 
her  dead-white  face,  for  instance,  and  her  listless  attitude, 
and  her  neglect  of  her  food. 
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"You're  frightfully  tired,  Letty."  But  it  was  a  ten- 
tative remark;  he  evidently  didn't  count  on  a  response. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  got  up. 

"Let's  chuck  this  meal,"  he  said.  "You  might  rest  on 
the  sofa — there  are  some  magazines  and  things.  We'll 
have  coffee,  and  then  I  must  go." 

"Go?"  She  spoke  with  surprise,  but  also  with  un- 
mistakable relief. 

"Yes,  didn't  we  discuss  it?  Or  perhaps  I  was  talking 
to  the  Kector,  and  thought  you  heard  and  agreed.  I  must, 
of  course,  see  your  father." 

"My  father?    But  I — I  don't  understand  in  the  least." 

"Don't  you?"  He  smiled  down  at  her,  rather  uncer- 
tainly. ' l  Well,  for  goodness '  sake  come  and  let  me  arrange 
you  on  the  sofa.  Here's  the  coffee  ...  At  least  we'll 
have  that  in  peace." 

She  consented  to  lie  on  the  sofa,  because  she  really  had 
begun  to  feel  rather  shaky.  He  sat  down  beside  her, 
poured  out  her  coffee,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"I  hope  it  won't  take  long,"  he  remarked.  "I  should 
think,  myself,  that  it  will  take  a  very  short  time  indeed. 
Anyhow,  it's  got  to  be  gone  through.  You  must  give  me 
your  aunt's  address." 

She  set  down  her  cup  on  a  table ;  her  hand,  just  then, 
wouldn't  hold  it. 

"What  on  earth "  There  was  an  idiotic  kind  of 

choking  in  her  throat,  that  made  speech  almost  impos- 
sible. 'What  on  earth  was  the  use  of  our  doing  it  like 
that — secretly — if  you're  going  to  tell  my  father?" 

"The  use  of  doing  it  like  that,"  he  answered  gently, 
"was  to  make  sure  of  getting  it  done.  In  theory,  of  course, 
they  couldn't  have  stopped  it;  in  practice,  I  rather  think 
they  would  have.  But  now  that  it  is  done " 

"Now  that  it  is  done "  Surely  that  dreadful  ring 

was  growing  smaller;  it  pressed  so  that  her  finger,  her 

whole  hand,  felt  benumbed.  ' '  Now  that  it  is  done ' '  She 

put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  trying  to  grapple  with  that 
inconvenient  choking.  "I — I'm  absolutely  cut  off  from 
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my  father  and  all  of  them;  so  why  bother?     They're  fin- 
ished with." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said  quietly.  "The 
Rector  may  be  right.  In  time,  perhaps,  your  father  may 
come  round — anyhow,  so  far  as  you're  concerned:  I  don't 
of  course,  feel  sure  that  he'll  ever  be  on  terms  with  me. 
But,  at  all  events,  if  he's  'finished  with'  for  the  present, 
it  must  only  be  by  his  own  choice.  You  didn't,  I  imag- 
ine"— he  laughed  a  little — "think  of  simply  disappear- 
ing?" 

"No  .  .  .  I  see  .  .  .  That  wouldn't  be  possible." 
She  spoke  now  with  more  animation,  inspired  by  the  urgent 
need  to  divert  him  from  his  surely  insane  purpose.  "But 
there  must  be  some  way  .  .  .  Couldn't  I  pretend  to  have 
gone  to  my  mother's  people,  as — as  I  meant  to  do?  He 
might  make  inquiries,  I  know;  but  perhaps  my  grand- 
father, if  I  wrote  and  explained  to  him " 

Bullen  laughed  outright. 

"Perhaps  your  grandfather  would  play  up.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  can  quite  imagine  that  he  would.  It  might  work  very 
nicely,  till  you  happened  to  meet  your  father  in  the  Alder- 
ton  lanes.  But,  seriously,  as  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  waste 
time " 

"I  am  serious,"  she  broke  in,  on  a  note  of  panic. 
"Serious,  I  mean,  about  your  not  doing  this.  Oh,  you 
can't  really  be  going  to.  ...  Why,  he'd  be  absolutely 
furious;  and  he  might  even  try  to  see  me." 

Bullen  had  risen  to  his  feet.  He  stood  looking  down 
at  her  with  intent,  rather  troubled,  eyes. 

'Yes,  Letty,  he  might.  I  can't  be  sure  of  preventing  it. 
And  if  he  does,  it'll  be  horribly  rough  luck  on  you,  when 
you're  tired  like  this.  But,  after  all" — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders — "does  a  few  minutes'  flare-up  really  matter, 
when  we've  secured  what  we  wanted,  for  all  our  life?" 

She  made  no  answer  at  all. 

He  looked  at  her  for  another  moment,  then  said : 

'Well,  I'm  going.  Honestly,  I  think  you'll  be  glad  of 
it  by  this  time  to-morrow." 
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"  Surely " — there  sounded  in  her  voice  a  kind  of 
angry  pleading —  "if  we're  going  away  somewhere — any- 
where— you  could  wait  till  we're  gone,  and  write  to  him? 
"VVe  might — we  might  go  this  afternoon  .  .  .  We  might 
go  abroad." 

He  answered  her  dryly. 

"No — I  don't  think  we'll  run  away.  It  was  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  seeing  your  father  that  I  arranged  to  stay 
in  London  to-night." 

"You  ought  to  have  warned  me." 

' '  I  see  that  I  ought.  But  I  never  supposed ' ' — there  was 
no  mistaking  the  hint  of  sternness  in  his  tone — "that  you 
wouldn't  agree  with  me  as  to  what  is  due  to  your  father." 

"That's  hypocritical.  You  encouraged  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  which,  as  you  said  yourself,  he  may  never  forgive 
me;  and  now " 

"And  now,"  he  interrupted,  "if  only  as  a  matter  of 
respect,  we  face  the  music.  At  any  rate,  I  do.  Oh  cer- 
tainly, I  agree  with  you,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
respectful  to  tell  him  what  we  proposed  to  do;  but  not 
altogether  expedient.  Besides,  if  you  remember,  you  had 
already  wiped  out  your  father  (or  so  I  understood),  and 
shaken  oft'  the  dust  of  your  home :  you  were  only  persuaded 
to  go  back  temporarily,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  I'm 
sorry,  Letty  ...  I  wish  it  didn  't  worry  you.  I  'in  afraid 
it  doesn't  worry  me,  because  it  seems  such  a  very  small 

price  to  pay  for "  He  broke  off,  and  stood  for  a 

moment  with  crossed  arms,  stroking  his  chin:  it  gave  him 
no  inspiration.  "Oh,  confound  it  all,  I  can't  say  the 
proper  things  in  this  beastly  pink-and- white  room;  but  it'll 
be  all  right  down  by  the  Tamar.  .  .  . >! 

She  lay  back  against  her  cushions,  with  closed  eyes;  it 
was  a  mute,  despairing  protest. 

'You  may  not  find  my  father,"  she  said  huskily. 
"Suppose  he's  gone  home  to-day,  by  the  two-fifteen?" 

'That  is,  I  know,  a  possibility.  If  so,  I  may  decide  to 
drive  down  to  Stensfield.  It  would  be  a  fiendish  nuisance, 
and  it  would  make  me  late  for  dinner." 
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The  sofa  was  right  under  a  window.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow,  noisy  street  stood  a  row  of  shops — rather 
uninteresting,  "highbrow"  shops.  One  of  them — an 
optician 's — looked  familiar ;  but  it  took  her  a  few  minutes 
to  discover  the  association  that  it  held  for  her.  Then  she 
remembered  that  it  was  the  shop  where  Aunt  Lsetitia  and 
Eva  bought  their  pince-nez,  and  that  she  herself  had  spent 
many  a  dull  quarter  of  an  hour  inside  that  glass  door; 
further,  that  she  had  sometimes  tried  to  amuse  herself  by 
watching  the  windows  of  this  very  hotel,  imagining  things 
about  the  people  who  now  and  then  showed  behind  them. 
She  had  speculated,  often,  as  to  what  it  would  be  like  to 
stay  at  an  hotel  in  London.  The  insides  of  hotels  had  al- 
ways presented  themselves  to  her  imagination  as  another 
world. 

Now  that  she  actually  found  herself  inside  an  hotel,  she 
thought  of  it  differently.  It  wasn't  so  much  another  world, 
as  the  wrong  side  of  the  world.  You  were  hidden:  you 
didn't  count:  you  had  no  place  at  all  in  the  bright,  busy 
pattern  of  normal  life. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Aunt  Laetitia  and  Eva 
should  suddenly  appear  at  the  optician's  door  (but  Eva 
couldn't,  because  she  had  mumps)  :  you  would  feel  it  quite 
impossible  to  go  down,  to  cross  the  street,  to  join  them  and 
go  back  with  them  for  tea.  You  would  be  so — unexpected, 
so  incongruous,  coming  out  of  an  hotel. 

She  put  it  on  to  the  hotel — this  sense  that  she  had  of 
being  finally  lost  to  her  own  world ;  her  mind  was  too  tired 
for  anything  but  superficial  fragments  of  thought. 

But  her  world  had  not  disappeared  from  her.  Each 
moment,  she  became  more  aware  of  it.  How  she  would 
have  laughed,  in  the  old  days,  if  any  one  had  told  her  that 
that  dreary  shop  could  hold  for  her  such  powerful  associa- 
tions. 

She  could  remember  certain  things  that  she  had  been 
thinking,  on  various  occasions  when  she  sat  waiting  in 
there;  silly  things;  happy  things.  .  .  . 

For  she  had  been  happy  in  the  old  days.     Physical 
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well-being,  a  sense  of  security,  pleasant  routine — all  that 
had  been  hers ;  and  it  hadn  't  really  gone  for  nothing. 

Aunt  Lastitia.  .  .  .  She  had  never  loved  Aunt  Laetitia, 
but  she  had  certainly  taken  it  for  granted  that  Aunt 
Lastitia,  in  a  calm,  Christian  way,  would  always  care  for 
her. 

She  wasn't  sure  that  she  had  ever  exactly  loved  her 
father ;  but  she  had  certainly  taken  it  for  granted  that  she 
would  always  be  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

The  Moncktons.  .  .  .  They  were  solid  and  upright 
and  united  and — encircling,  like  the  stakes  of  an  enclosure. 
Hadn't  she  all  the  time  taken  it  for  granted  that,  however 
she  might  escape  from  them  in  fancy,  they  would  always 
be  there,  surrounding  her,  shielding  her,  in  fact? 

It  was  strange  to  think  that  they  now  had  no  function 
in  regard  to  her. 

It  was  strange  to  think  that  if  she  were  to  encounter 
Aunt  Lsetitia  or  Eva  or  any  member  of  the  family  down 
there  in  the  street,  they  would  seem — would  indeed  be — 
less  approachable  than  a  chance  passer-by. 

Until  to-day  the  Moncktons  would  never,  knowingly, 
have  let  her  be  afraid.  It  was  strange  to  think  that  hence- 
forth they  would  leave  her  alone  with  her  fear. 

Her  father,  indeed,  might  come.  But  he  would  go  again. 
And  he  wouldn't  do  anything  about  her  fear — except,  per- 
haps, give  shape  to  it.  At  present,  she  was  conscious  only 
of  having  done  something  dreadful;  but  when  he  had 
come — and  gone — she  would  know  exactly  what  it  was  that 
she  had  done. 

The  Moncktons  wouldn't  cease  to  exist.  There  would 
always  be  the  sense  of  them,  silent,  shocked,  deeply  out- 
raged. They  would  stand  aloof  from  her;  but  their  eyes 
would  always  be  upon  her. 

Laughter  was  the  only  power  that  had  any  effect  upon 
Moncktons;  they  dispersed  under  it,  somehow,  like  fog 
under  sunshine. 

There  had  been  laughter  this  morning;  the  world 
had  seemed  full  of  it.  But  now  there  was  no  laughter. 
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There  couldn't  be  laughter,  in  a  London  hotel  where  you 
waited  while  the  Moncktons  were  being  told  of  the  in- 
credibly dreadful  thing  that  you  had  done. 

Yet — wasn't  there?  For  an  instant,  she  seemed  to 
hear  it.  ...  Not,  indeed,  the  robust  morning  laughter 
of  the  sky  and  meadows — but,  certainly,  laughter;  subtle, 
satiric — deadly  to  the  Moncktons. 

She  raised  herself,  leaning  on  her  elbow,  looking,  listen- 
ing. There  was  nothing,  of  course,  really,  except  the 
queer  noises  of  the  London  streets.  And  the  four  walls  of 
this  room  hadn't  widened.  And  the  air  was  no  less  thick. 
And  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  went  on  with  its  smug 
ticking.  And  the  door  looked  just  as  threatening — the 
door  through  which,  at  any  moment,  Andrew  Bullen  might 
come  back,  with  or  without  her  father. 

But  there  are  two  aspects  to  a  door :  if  it  can  let  people 
in,  it  can  also  let  you  out.  ...  It  may  not  wish  to,  but 
it  can't  help  it,  if  you  are  determined  as  you  only  can 
be  under  panic,  when  you  know  of  a  refuge — a  refuge  that 
has  suddenly  called. 


XV 

THE  same  summer.  .  .  .  That  was  the  queer  thought 
that  kept  beating,  as  it  were  mechanically,  in  her  brain, 
when  she  exchanged  the  dark,  stuffy  racket  of  railways 
for  the  pure  stillness  of  a  June  morning  in  the  Rhone 
valley. 

There  had  been — at  least,  she  thought  so — a  terrific  gale 
sweeping  over  France  all  night.  She  might,  of  course, 
have  imagined  it;  but  certainly  there  had  seemed  to  be 
a  roaring,  and  a  splashing  of  rain,  and  a  wild  rocking  of  the 
train  that  couldn't  be  due  merely  to  its  own  motion.  She 
had  thought  it  was  a  gale,  but  she  had  never  stirred  in 
her  berth,  even  to  pull  aside  a  corner  of  the  window- 
blind  and  look  out.  She  had  been  too  much  frightened. 
Yet  it  hadn't  all  been  fear  ...  A  kind  of  exaltation 
had  come  to  her ;  it  was  splendid  to  feel  herself  thus  carried 
tempestuously  through  the  pitchy  dark,  across  tremendous, 
unknown  spaces.  Only  when  the  blackness  weakened  to 
a  dull  gray,  and  the  train  was  going  more  slowly,  even 
laboriously,  had  she  sought  a  glimpse  of  her  surroundings. 
On  either  side  were  the  mighty  shoulders  of  mountains, 
robed  in  a  misty,  close-woven  vesture  of  rain-drenched 
firs.  It  rained  still — evenly,  persistently,  as  though  it 
would  rain  forever.  But  this  dawn-rain  in  the  mountains 
was  mysterious ;  it  was  a  divine  secret ;  it  was  a  washing  of 
the  world.  She  had  known  that,  when  she  opened  the 
window  and  let  in  upon  herself  an  air  that  seemed  to  dis- 
solve her  very  being  in  its  searching,  awful  sweetness. 

She  didn  't  lie  down  again ;  she  sat  tense  in  her  corner, 
watching.  Dawn  on  the  mountains  had  brought  her  to  a 
new  phase  of  expectancy.  She  was  assured,  not  only  that 
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full  escape  had  been  accomplished  in  that  noisy,  driving 
turmoil  of  the  night,  but  that  she  had  really  come  to  the 
gateway  of  another  world;  a  world  that  didn't  overlap 
the  old  one;  a  world  where  you  might  live  and  laugh 
and  do  what  you  would,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened. 
And  up  there,  in  the  gray  mists  of  the  Jura,  she  performed 
a  momentous  act — but  not  as  if  it  were  momentous,  for  it 
didn't  strike  her  like  that.  It  was  such  a  natural  thing 
to  do,  on  this  threshold  of  new  beginnings — just  to  slip 
off  that  cold,  oppressive  ring. 

She  had  thought  it  must  rain  forever;  but  there  was 
sunlight  over  the  plains,  and  on  the  great  blue  lake,  and 
on  the  snow-peaks  of  its  guardian  mountains,  and  on  the 
little  white  towns,  and  in  the  vineyards,  and  in  the  chalet 
gardens  with  their  riot  of  lilies  and  roses.  So  far,  it  was 
only  a  picture  unfolding;  she  only  looked  at  it — albeit 
with  that  treasure  of  expectancy  held  quietly  in  her  heart. 

She  got  out  of  the  train.  There  was  a  time  of  waiting 
on  a  hot,  glaring  platform;  then  another  train.  It  was 
not  till  she  drove  away  from  the  little  station  in  the 
Khone  valley  that  she  could  begin  to  take  possession.  Now, 
it  was  no  longer  something  she  looked  at,  but  something 
she  was  in.  ...  A  June  morning,  glorified  beyond  her 
wildest  dreams  of  anything  that  June  could  give;  but — 
the  same  June;  familiar  sounds  blending  with  unfamiliar, 
in  the  trees  and  on  the  air ;  garden  scents  that  she  couldn  't 
identify,  intermingled  with  the  scents  that  Suffolk  knew; 
meadows  that  were  indeed  like  meadows  of  fairyland — 
but  they  had  buttercups,  and  daisies,  and  all  the  dear,  com- 
mon things  that  had  brushed  her  feet  when  she  walked  to 
Alderton. 

The  same  summer.  .  .  .  She  couldn't  help  saying  it 
to  herself,  although  it  was  an  empty,  ridiculous  thing  to 
say.  And  she  didn't  in  the  least  want  to  say,  or  think, 
anything.  She  hadn't  lost  her  mood  of  exaltation;  but 
she  knew  that  it  needed  careful  guarding.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  her  mind  should  really  begin  to  work  again — sup- 
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pose  she  were  to  recover  a  sense  of  time,  of  locality — 
suppose  she  were  to  realize  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  map  of  Europe  .  .  . 

She  glanced,  furtively,  at  the  bare  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand.  That  bareness  was  comforting  .  .  . 

She  began  to  look  about  her,  instinctively  choosing 
for  contemplation  the  things  that  were  new. 

It  was  new  to  be  driving  in  a  ramshackle  one-horse 
fly  that  belonged  to  the  days  before  the  Flood.  It  was 
new  to  be  confronted  with  anything  so  preposterously 
tranquil  and  unconcerned  as  the  broad,  round,  rusty- 
coated  back  of  her  charioteer.  It  was  new  to  find  an  icy 
torrent  rushing  alongside  a  village  street;  new — and  re- 
assuring— when  you  crossed  the  bridge  to  be  stared  at 
by  a  group  of  black-eyed,  sunburned  children  as  though 
you  were  indeed  a  creature  from  a  different  world.  It  was 
newest,  most  reassuring,  of  all,  perhaps,  to  be  set  down 
before  a  spacious,  tree-shaded  building  right  in  the  middle 
of  singing  fields,  and  to  be  courteously  taken  for  granted 
by  a  woman  who  looked,  as  she  stood  awaiting  you  in 
the  doorway,  like  the  mother  of  all  wanderers  rather  than 
the  mistress  of  an  hotel. 

She  had  dejeuner  in  a  long,  low  room  that  was  very 
cool.  On  the  tables  and  in  the  windows  there  were  clusters 
of  red  peonies — very  big  peonies,  very  red.  But  it  was 
a  cool  red. 

The  room  where  she  lay  and  rested  a  while,  after  she 
had  had  her  meal,  was  also  large  and  low  and  cool.  There 
were  sun-blinds  over  the  windows.  The  floor  was  un- 
carpeted,  and  there  was  only  just  the  amount  of  furniture 
you  needed.  But  it  was  an  extraordinarily  kind  room,  and 
very  easy  to  go  to  sleep  in.  You  could  scarcely  help  going 
to  sleep;  the  sounds  outside  were  exactly  the  sounds  that 
would  make  you  do  it — the  clucking  of  hens,  the  fragmen- 
tary gossip  of  servants,  the  clatter  of  pails,  the  pertina- 
cious, ubiquitous  singing  of  the  fields.  .  .  .  They  made 
you  go  to  sleep,  these  funny  little  noon-day  sounds,  because 
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they  made  you  so  intensely  aware  of  the  great  silence  that 
lay  beyond  and  above  and  all  round  them — the  silence  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  forest  without  end.  Sleep  had 
never  seemed  to  her  such  a  palpable  thing  as  now  when 
it  stole  upon  her,  cool,  gentle,  caressing  .  .  .  Her  cheek 
rested  on  the  palm  of  her  left  hand ;  it  was  quite  comfort- 
able like  that — there  was  no  ring  to  press  into  it,  and  make 
a  mark ;  no  diamond  ring,  or  ring  of  plain  gold.  Sleep  had 
very  nearly  come :  it  was  weighing  down  her  eyelids.  .  .  . 
Sleep  looked  red;  a  dark,  cool,  peony  red. 

The  afternoon  was  far  spent  when  she  started  through 
the  forest — but  still  hot,  still  singing.  She  made  a  slow 
walk  of  it,  not  because  she  didn't  know  her  way — Madame 
at  the  hotel  had  explained  it  clearly — but  because  there 
were  such  a  lot  of  things  to  divert  her  attention.  Snails, 
for  instance — marked  differently  from  any  snails  that  she 
knew;  slugs,  far  bigger  than  a  slug  should  be;  flowers, 
growing  quite  casually  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
looked  as  if  they  ought  to  be  cherished  in  a  greenhouse; 
moss-grown  clefts  of  the  rock  that  were  like  choice  gardens 
in  miniature;  unexpected  depressions  and  clearings,  where 
marsh-ground  simmered;  ramparts  of  somnolent,  sweeping 
larches,  centuries  old,  their  boughs  laden  with  glistening, 
pinkish-green  cones;  arcades  of  pine-trunks,  straight  and 
grim  and  tall,  roofed  in  at  such  a  height  that  you  had  to 
strain  your  neck  to  see  the  interlacing  branches.  And  now 
her  feet  went  softly  on  pine-needles,  and  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  drone  of  mosquitoes;  and  now  she  walked  on  a 
crackling  bed  of  last  year's  chestnut  leaves.  And  not  all 
the  density  of  the  forest  could  really  shut  out  the  sun. 

Her  path  began  to  bear  upward.  She  found  something 
that  she  had  been  told  to  look  out  for — a  dingy,  weather- 
stained  board,  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  a  beech-tree.  It 
bore  the  name  of  a  pension,  and  it  ought,  Madame  had 
said,  to  be  taken  down;  for  the  house  to  which  it  directed 
you  was  no  longer  a  pension:  it  was,  in  fact,  the  private 
residence  for  which  her  guest  had  inquired. 
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The  forest  came  to  an  end,  or  rather,  to  an  interruption. 
There  was  a  sward,  where  long  grasses  quivered  in  a  cool, 
brisk  air.  There  were  a  few  sparse  orchard-trees,  and 
some  bits  of  washing  hung  out  on  a  line.  There  was  a 
rickety  iron  table,  with  a  rickety  iron  chair — relics,  no 
doubt,  of  the  pension  days.  She  would  still  have  to  climb 
a  little  before  she  could  see  the  house.  She  paused  a 
moment,  her  eyes  caught  by  a  panorama  of  the  valley,  the 
brooding  mountains,  the  winding  river,  the  distant  lake. 
It  was  gloriously  big:  with  all  that,  and  much,  much 
more,  lying  between  you  and  the  place  you  came  from, 
you  could  feel  very  safe,  very  far  away.  .  .  . 

She  heard,  behind  her,  a  slow,  swishing  tread  of  foot- 
steps in  the  long  grass.  A  laborer,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
armed,  with  a  laden  sack  across  his  shoulders,  was  trudging 
up  the  slope — bound,  evidently,  for  the  house.  His  hair 
was  tousled,  his  forehead  beaded  with  perspiration;  he 
had  a  heavy,  disgruntled  kind  of  look.  She  felt,  for  an 
instant,  the  anomaly  of  a  human  being  insensitive  to  the 
glories  of  mountain  and  forest  and  summer  and  distance 
and  freedom.  .  .  . 

His  passing  recalled  her  to  her  immediate  purpose.  She 
followed  the  grass-grown  track,  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  clearing. 

The  house  lay  on  her  right,  hemmed  in  by  larch-trees 
and  acacias — a  low,  straggling  house,  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  At  the  near  end  there  was  actually  a  broken 
window.  All  the  windows  at  this  end  were  uncurtained 
and  wide  open;  she  had  glimpses  of  empty  rooms  with 
blotched  wall-paper  peeling  off  in  strips.  In  one  of  them 
a  man's  coat  and  hat  were  hung  up  on  a  peg. 
They  were  harmless  objects  in  themselves;  yet  they  had, 
for  some  reason,  a  dissipated  and  sinister  look. 

The  middle  and  the  further  end  of  the  house  were  tidier, 
more  obviously  inhabited.  But  the  front  door  was  queer; 
in  England,  you  would  have  expected  a  door  like  that  to 
lead  into  the  scullery. 

Ttyere  was  nothing   that   could   be   called   a  garden. 
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The  sward,  trodden  but  not  mown,  stretched  right  up 
to  the  dingy  yellow  walls.  Still,  there  were  bushes  and 
fruit-trees,  and  some  haphazard  clusters  of  plants  that 
looked  as  if  once  upon  a  time  they  had  been  put  there. 

That  front  door  didn't  seem  likely  to  have  a  bell: 
perhaps  you  knocked;  or  perhaps,  as  it  stood  open,  you 
just  walked  in.  ...  She  wandered  up  to  it,  and  stood 
gazing  at  a  wooden  staircase,  her  problem  still  unsolved. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life,  except  a  caged  parrot  on  a  table 
inside  the  door — a  very  ancient,  very  mangy  parrot;  but 
it  pecked  quite  contentedly  at  its  seed. 

She  didn't  know  what  it  was  that  made  her  turn. 
If  it  were  a  sound,  she  hadn't  actually  heard  it.  But, 
under  whatever  compulsion,  she  did  turn  suddenly,  right 
round. 

Something  grew  upon  her  out  of  shadow — the  shadow 
of  trees  that  were  clustered  opposite  the  house;  for  a 
moment,  she  scarcely  took  it  in :  she  realized  it  only  as  the 
source  of  that  strange  compulsion.  But  then,  of  course, 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  human  being — no,  two  human  beings ; 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  woman  simply  wasn't  real — and  she  knew  that  she 
wasn't.  She  sat  listless,  aloof,  full  of  scorn  at  her  own 
unreality;  she  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  just  a 
fantasy — a  freakish  experiment  in  the  utterly  incongruous. 
She  scorned  her  own  ghastly,  powdered  cheeks,  her  arched, 
black-pencilled  eyebrows,  her  piled,  lusterless  hair,  her 
somber  draperies  that  were  swathed  right  up  to  her  sunken 
jaws  and  emaciated  chin.  She  scorned  her  wasted,  beauti- 
ful, heavily-ringed  hands,  that  lay  so  idly  in  her  lap.  The 
scorn  was  manifest  on  her  lips ;  they  had  grown  tight  and 
thin  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  scorn. 

It  wasn't  she  who  had  done  the  compelling;  it  was  the 
man. 

He  too  might  be  incongruous — but  he  wasn  't  unreal ; 
he  was  intensely  alive.  Yet — how  extraordinarily  white 
his  face  was,  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees;  or  did  it  seem 
so  only  in  comparison  with  the  black  brilliance  of  the 
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fixed,  tenacious  eyes?  And  how  queer  his  attitude — hud- 
dled, dwarfish.  Then  she  saw  that  he  was  sitting,  bent 
forward,  in  a  wheeled  chair. 

She  moved  slowly  over  the  rank  sward,  but  with  no 
uncertainty,  no  embarrassment;  nor  did  her  eyes  waver 
in  their  full,  frank  return  of  that  vital  gaze.  She  had 
no  more  than  a  vague  impression  of  the  rest  of  him;  she 
knew  only  that  his  body  was  old,  and  his  white  face 
neither  old  nor  young;  and  that  his  lips  looked  as  if  they 
were  set  for  ever  and  ever  in  that  satiric  curve.  But 
they  moved,  when  she  had  come  very  close  to  him;  and 
though  they  uttered  no  sound,  she  knew  that  they  had 
said  "  Felicia. " 

Well,  that  was  all  right.  .  .  .  He  had  only  to  think 
a  minute;  he  was  quite  capable  of  thinking.  And  there 
could  be  no  hurry,  up  here  in  the  forest  clearing,  with 
those  vast,  leisurely  spaces  showing  between  the  trunks 
of  the  sleepy  trees.  And  she  didn't  mind  his  looking  at 
her,  as  long  and  as  closely  as  he  would. 

The  only  thing  she  minded  at  all  was  the  distant, 
guarded  watchfulness  of  that  woman  who  didn't  seem 
real.  She  couldn't  address  herself  to  a  person  who  would 
so  obviously  resent  being  included  in  anything,  ever;  so 
she  threw  at  her  one  or  two  sidelong,  conciliatory  glances. 
Then,  standing  there  cool  and  fresh  and  easy  in  her 
apple-green  suit,  she  submitted  herself  again  to  a  far  more 
piercing  survey.  .  .  . 

His  voice  was  altogether  in  keeping  with  him;  like 
his  face,  neither  old  nor  young — thin,  sharp-edged, 
vibrantly  alive. 

"I  haven't,  in  my  time,  thanked  heaven  for  much — 
but  I  do  thank  it  that  I've  lived  to  ask  you  a  question. 
"What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  the  offspring  of  Felicia  and — 
Giles  Monckton?" 

She  made,  unconsciously,  a  little  sharp  movement; 
just  for  an  instant,  she  had  the  sense  that  her  father  wasn't 
safe — that  he  had  been  reached,  somehow,  by  the  adder- 
strike  of  those  last  two  words,  and  that  she  must  do 
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something  about  it.  But  the  illusion  was  so  transitory 
that  it  scarcely  gave  her  pause.  There  was  a  queer  feeling 
about  her  eyes,  as  though  they  were  suffused  at  once 
with  a  warm  sunshine  of  laughter  and  a  mist  of  tears. 

"It  feels — all  sorts  of  things.  For  one  thing,  that 
you  want  to  get  very,  very  far  away.  .  .  . " 

She  heard  it  then,  as  she  had  heard  it  in  her  childhood, 
and,  surely,  many  times  since — that  chuckling,  shrill 
crescendo  of  sardonic  mirth. 

"Because  of  some  mess  you've  left  behind  you?" 

It  must  have  been  weird  intuition  that  caused  him 
to  reach  out,  and  take  her  left  hand,  and  examine  it. 

She  didn't  withdraw  her  hand;  she  only  looked  at 
him,  deeply  considering.  (She  looked  again,  still  furtively, 
still  shyly,  at  the  study  in  black-and-white,  which  had 
given  no  sign  of  animation.)  It  wasn't,  she  decided,  the 
moment  to  answer  him.  But  she  too  had  a  question  to 
ask — one  that  really  needed  asking;  not  one  of  which 
she  already  knew  the  answer,  as  he  certainly  knew  the 
answer  to  any  question  of  his  own. 

She  frowned  a  little  when  she  asked  it,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  earnestness  in  the  young,  clear  voice. 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  sit  with  your  back  to  that 
ripping  view?" 
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OH,  STOP.  .  .  .  How  dare  you?  Don't  you  realize 
that  it's  about  my  father?"  — Letty,  with  crimson  cheeks, 
had  sprung  to  her  feet  and  snatched  his  magazine  away 
from  the  reader. 

But  her  exclamation  was  peculiarly  vapid ;  if  he  hadn  't 
realized,  to  the  very  fullest  extent  of  its  exquisite  and 
subtle  implications,  the  relationship  between  her  and  Giles 
Monckton,  he  wouldn't  have  bothered  to  read  this  scathing 
review  aloud,  and  certainly  not  with  those  masterly 
cadences,  that  diabolical  finesse.  .  .  . 

He  laughed,  as  only  he  could  laugh,  when  she  despoiled 
him  of  the  magazine;  and  his  eyes  followed  her  dash  to- 
ward the  door.  Other  eyes  followed  it,  from  under  their 
arched  brows — languid,  scornful  eyes,  that  looked  as  if 
they  were  tired  of  watching  history  repeat  itself. 

At  refuge  in  her  bedroom,  she  sat  down  by  the  window, 
shutting  her  ears  in  case  the  echoes  of  his  laughter  should 
reach  her  through  the  flimsy  woodwork.  She  was  still 
shaking,  with  a  dry,  noiseless  sobbing;  thank  heaven,  it 
was  noiseless — she  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  had  that 
man  overhear  it. 

She  stared  through  the  open  window — not  seeing; 
and  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  see,  except  the  tops  of 
the  larch  trees  looming  out  of  a  dense  autumn  mist. 
Nothing  could  be  more  hopelessly  dreary  than  this  gap 
m  the  forest,  when  autumn  came  down  like  a  blanket. 

There  had  been  talk  of  going  to  Montreux  for  the  real 
winter.  That,  at  least,  would  mean  light,  and  sound,  and 
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human  beings — human  beings,  as  distinct  from  her  present 
house-mates  and  the  extremely  queer  visitors  (chiefly  men) 
who  occasionally  wandered  up  to  this  tumble-down  forest 
abode.  (One  of  them,  she  thought,  had  come  just  now: 
there  had  been  a  sound  of  footsteps  padding  over  the  long, 
sodden  grass;  then  a  little  stir  as  of  some  arrival  in  the 
room  below.) 

But,  after  all,  though  human  beings  would  be  there, 
in  the  lake-side  town,  they  couldn't  very  well  be  of  use  to 
her.  Indeed,  they  were  better  avoided.  She  would  be 
afraid  to  break  her  retreat — not  only  on  account  of  such 
private,  personal  embarrassments  as  might  result  from 
her  reappearance  in  the  ordinary  world,  but  also  because 
she  was  so  changed,  in  her  own  regard  (though  she  scarcely 
knew  how,  or  why),  that  she  couldn't  imagine  what  the 
ordinary  world  would  make  of  her.  And  now,  this  after- 
noon, it  seemed  that  in  her  absence  from  it  that  world  itself 
had  suffered  catastrophe;  it  seemed  that  the  Moncktons 
were  tottering.  .  .  . 

But  could  those  words  actually  be  set  down  in  print — 
those  deadly  insults  that  had  just  been  forced  upon  her 
hearing?  Or  had  he  been  making  them  up?  He  was 
clever  enough  to  do  it. 

She  was  still  holding  the  magazine — an  English 
quarterly  review;  her  hand  trembled  as  she  set  it  before 
her  on  the  window-ledge  and  turned  over  the  pages. 

No — he  hadn't  been  making  it  up;  only  rendering  it 
with  the  most  penetrating  appreciation. 

Her  brain  felt  more  and  more  stupefied  under  the  on- 
slaught of  this  personal  attack  that  purported  to  be  a 
review  of  her  father's  book. 

She  hadn't  even  the  consolation  of  knowing  it  to  be 
unjust.  Perhaps  it  was;  perhaps  it  wasn't.  But  she 
couldn't  help  remembering — though  it  was  the  last  thing 
she  wanted  to  remember — how  Giles  Monckton  had  ap- 
peared to  her  when  she  was  helping  him  to  write  his  book ; 
how,  in  her  own  vision,  he  had  kept  dwindling  and  dwin- 
dling in  exact  inverse  proportion  to  the  swelling  of  the 
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figure  on  the  written  page.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  re- 
viewer had  had  that  identical  experience.  But  there  was 
more  to  it,  in  his  case:  the  reviewer  had  special  knowl- 
edge: he  felt  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  true 
aspect  of  Giles  Monckton. 

He  claimed  to  know — it  was  evident  that  he  did  know — 
a  great  deal  about  the  Indian  province  whose  affairs  Giles 
Monckton  had  administered;  more,  clearly  much  more, 
than  Giles  Monckton  had  ever  known.  And  he  knew  the 
affairs  of  that  province  in  relation  to  India  as  a  whole :  he 
traced,  with  terribly  convincing  precision,  a  considerable 
amount  of  difficulty  and  disaster  to  the  misgovernment  of 
one  province — to  the  weakness,  the  shilly-shallying,  the 
priggishness,  the  misplaced  optimism,  the  bland,  child-like 
ignorance  of  Giles  Monckton.  And  all  the  time,  artfully, 
cruelly,  by  means  of  quotation  from  the  text,  he  kept  before 
the  reader  Giles  Monckton 's  picture  of  himself — the  man 
of  strong  will,  of  swift  decisions,  of  almost  superhuman 
perspicacity.  But  the  reviewer  wasn  't  angry — oh  dear,  no ; 
his  manner  was  temperate,  even  benign;  and  touched  with 
a  delicate  humor  when,  at  the  end,  he  commented  briefly 
upon  that  well-chosen,  almost  inspired,  title:  The 
Psychology  of  India. 

Its  only  effect  was  to  stupefy  her;  so,  at  least,  she 
believed,  not  merely  while  she  read,  but  for  some  minutes 
after  she  had  put  the  review  aside.  She  was  utterly  sur- 
prised when  she  burst  into  tears. 

It  didn't  matter  so  much  about  the  Moncktons,  as  a 
family,  tottering — though  they  would,  they  must,  totter 
under  a  blow  like  this.  But  it  did  matter  dreadfully  about 
her  father  being  so  hurt. 

She  knew  instinctively  that  this  would  hurt  him  more 
than  anything  that  had  ever  been  done  to  him;  that  she 
herself  had  never  hurt  him  as  he  would  be  hurt  by  this. 
To  her  misdoings  he  could  react  in  ways  that  were  within 
his  compass:  he  could  explode  in  righteous  indignation 
(he  had  indeed  done  so) ;  he  could  tear  his  hair,  and  cry 
shame  upon  her,  and  utter  awful  warnings,  and  threaten 
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to  pray.  But  what  on  earth  could  he  do  about  this?— 
especially  if  it  were  true.  What  could  Cousin  Maurice 
advise  him  to  do?  Prosecute  for  libel?  But  would  that 
help  at  all?  It  was  like — like  Humpty  Dumpty.  .  .  . 
Humpty  Dumpty  might  have  got  "damages,"  if  it  had 
been  anybody's  fault;  but  nothing  could  have  done  any 
good.  Not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's  men  nor 
any  amount  of  ''damages"  .  .  . 

It  was  a  queer  sensation,  to  be  crying  like  this;  there 
was  relief  in  it,  as  though  she  had  really  been  wanting 
to  cry  for  a  very  long  time.  She  wondered  when  it  had 
begun — that  secret  wanting  to  cry.  It  must  have  been 
when  she  first  began  to  feel  anything  beyond  that  funny 
kind  of  tissue-paper  feeling  that  had  lasted  for  some  days 
(or  was  it  only  hours?)  after  she  had  got  here. 

The  beginning  of  feeling,  real  feeling,  had  come  one 
morning  in  the  village  when  she  saw,  some  distance  away, 
on  the  road  that  led  to  the  station,  a  man  whose  back  view 
was  suspiciously  like  Andrew  Bullen  's — a  man  who  limped 
as  he  did.  She  couldn't  be  sure.  .  .  . 

But  that  feeliing  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  tears; 
it  had  been  just  panic.  ...  It  had  sent  her  hurrying 
back  to  her  chosen  refuge.  And  the  same  feeling  had 
been  renewed  in  her  day  after  day  when  a  postman 
trudged  up  to  the  hidden  house :  it  was  so  dreadfully 
possible  that  Mr.  Bullen  might  write  to  her.  But  he  never 
did;  and,  after  a  time,  she  had  felt  something  about  that 
too — a  sort  of  aching  tiredness. 

And  then  there  had  been  the  queer  letter  from  Alice, 
who  said  that  she  had  taken  a  "traveling  job,"  and  was 
for  the  present  in  Montreux,  and  could  come  at  any  time 
to  see  Miss  Letty  (she  still  said  "Miss  Letty")  if  a  visit 
would  be  acceptable.  It  hadn  't  been  acceptable ;  and  Letty 
had  destroyed  the  missive  rather  petulantly,  because  she 
couldn't  understand  about  Alice  being  in  Montreux.  But 
although  she  destroyed  it,  she  couldn't  forget  it,  and  so 
there  had  been  a  certain  resentment  mixed  with  her  other 
feelings. 
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And  then  there  were  the  bewildered  outpourings  from 
Delia:  they  hadn't  moved  her  particularly;  though 
she  remembered  being  uncomfortable  because  she  had  left 
Delia  stranded. 

And  then — Aunt  Laetitia's  coming.  She  hadn't  seen 
Aunt  Laatitia;  she  had  refused  to  see  her,  justifying  her 
refusal,  to  herself,  by  the  argument  that  only  one  person 
in  the  world  had  absolute  right  of  access  to  her,  and  he, 
mercifully,  didn't  exercise  it.  But,  through  her  flimsy 
bedroom  floor,  she  had  heard  Aunt  Laetitia  being  inter- 
viewed. And  she  had  watched  her  go.  Even  then,  there 
had  been  no  inclination  to  tears — only  a  cold,  sick  feeling 
at  her  heart;  and  in  her  mind — which  was  unpleasantly 
clear  and  alert — a  recognition  of  Aunt  Laatitia's  pluck. 

These  tears  indeed  surprised  her,  with  their  suddenness, 
their  inevitability,  their  suggestion  of  being  long  overdue. 
But  the  relief  of  them  was  only  for  a  moment;  almost 
immediately  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  no  right  to 
them.  If  her  father  could  know  of  her  sympathy,  wouldn  't 
he  find  it  insulting?  Insulting  because  it  sprang  from  no 
filial  devotion  (she  couldn't  pretend  to  that),  but  from  a 
sort  of  agonized  understanding  which  was  hers  in  virtue 
of  her  being  Felicia's  daughter — a  sense  of  the  pity  of 
things  .  .  .  the  pity  it  was  that  a  personality  so  impos- 
ing, so  self-respecting,  so  confident  in  its  excellent  inten- 
tions, should  really  be  so  vulnerable — a  fabric  founded  on 
stupidity.  Felicia  herself  might  some  day  have  achieved 
an  understanding,  a  pity,  a  yearning  sympathy  like  this. 
But  the  gift  of  it  from  Felicia's  daughter  would  some- 
how be  a  treacherous  offering  .  .  .  He  had  never  known 
Felicia;  and  he  wouldn't — oh,  most  assuredly  he  wouldn't, 
if  he  had  known  her,  have  liked  Felicia. 

It  was  easy,  nowadays,  to  understand  why  Felicia  had 
clutched  at  him.  When  you  lived  in  a  world  of  lurid  half- 
lights  (so  much  worse  than  darkness),  you  would  naturally, 
at  moments,  have  the  impulse  to  hold  on  to  any  one  whose 
face  was  toward  the  sun.  When  the  very  ground  you 
stood  on  was  always  quaking,  you  would  naturally,  at 
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moments,  want  to  steady  yourself  against  any  one  who 
stood  still.  When  you  grew  frightened  at  your  own  lawless 
escapades — legitimately  lawless  though  they  were,  in  a 
world  that  knew  no  law — you  would  naturally  find  com- 
fort in  any  one  who  pitied  you  as  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, esteemed  you  as  a  disorientated  angel.  But,  of 
course,  it  would  be  awful  to  find  yourself  taken  pris- 
oner. .  .  .  You  would  get  dreadfully  tired  of  sunshine 
and  stability  and  the  virtues  that  were  foisted  upon  you — 
coming  whence  you  did,  and  being  what  you  always  and 
forever  were. 

She  understood.  Probably  Felicia  herself  hadn't  un- 
derstood so  well;  she  would  have  been  too  much  flustered, 
too  much  stricken  with  panic,  when  she  found  out  what 
had  happened.  And  she  had  scarcely  given  herself  time 
to  look  round,  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  old  con- 
ditions and  the  new.  She  had  simply  dashed  for  her 
escape  when  it  offered;  a  very  thorough  escape — uncom- 
promising, final ;  an  escape  from  all  known  conditions. 

But  for  Letty,  her  daughter,  there  was  no  escape.  You 
can  escape  from  any  particular  world;  but  you  can  never 
really  escape  from  the  awful  emptiness  that  lies  between 
two  worlds,  if  you  were  flung  there  at  birth,  if  it  is  your 
own  appointed  place.  You  can  never  escape,  because  you 
have  no  driving-power,  no  initiative,  no  will,  no  solid,  coher- 
ent personality.  Magnetic  forces  have  pulled  at  you  from 
either  side,  disintegrated  and  dissolved  you — reduced  you 
to  a  mere  throbbing,  undirected  life-impulse,  a  spark  of  in- 
effectual understanding. 

And  if  tears  come,  it  can  only  be  to  mock  you,  to 
tantalize  .  .  .  Whose  are  they,  and  what  are  they  for? 
You  know  that  you  are  not  a  creature  who  can  love  and 
therefore  sorrow ;  you  know  that  all  your  blundering,  half- 
hearted efforts  to  find  a  sphere  of  existence,  all  your  blind, 
clumsy  functioning  in  the  realms  of  human  life,  have  stul- 
tified such  tears,  and  any  other  expression  of  natural  human 
feeling.  Why,  the  very  heavens  would  laugh  if  she  pre- 
tended that  she  loved  her  father.  .  .  . 
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Somebody  thrust  a  letter  under  her  door :  the  servants 
in  this  house  were  not  well  Drained. 

It  was  a  bulky  letter,  from  Delia.  She  picked  it  up  and 
opened  it  without  interest,  with  something  of  distaste. 
When  her  sense  of  humor  was  in  operation  (it  wasn't  at 
this  moment),  she  could  get  a  certain  ironic  amusement  out 
of  Delia's  letters.  They  were  so  gushing,  so  communicative, 
and  yet — furtive.  She  wasn  't,  probably,  supposed  to  write ; 
she  would  have  to  do  it  in  the  barn  or  somewhere,  not  hav- 
ing a  bedroom  to  herself ;  and  then  she  would  have  to  make 
a  secret  expedition  to  the  post. 

The  envelope  was  full  of  newspaper  clippings.  Letty 
put  them  aside,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  more  than  usually 
voluminous  screed. 

All  she  gathered  from  the  first  pages  was  that  Delia  had 
something  urgent  to  say,  and  was  finding  it  difficult. 

Her  brows  puckered  in  her  impatience.  Then  she  read 
that  her  father  was  ill.  The  actual  disease  seemed  to  be 
influenza;  but  his  condition  had  been  seriously  aggravated 
by  worry — due  in  part,  to  "family  events"  (Delia  was  de- 
termined to  be  tactful),  and  also,  they  thought,  to  a  most 
disgraceful  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him  in  the 
press ;  though  he  was  curiously  reserved  about  this — another 
symptom  of  illness.  The  doctor — not  Doctor  Millar,  of  coure, 
but  a  man  from  Bury — didn't  think  too  well  of  him;  and 
although  the  rest  of  the  family  took  the  view  that  Letty 
wouldn't  be  much  concerned  about  it,  Delia  herself  felt 
strongly  that  she  ought  to  be  told,  and  was  therefore  ventur- 
ing to  tell  her — but  with  the  hope  that  Letty  wouldn't  find 
it  necessary  to  say  where  she  had  got  her  information. 

Then  came  the  delicate  part.  Delia  realized  that  it 
was  a  difficult  position,  all  round — without,  of  course,  pre- 
cisely understanding  everything  about  it.  She  didn't  claim 
to  know — none  of  them  did — just  what  had  happened  be- 
tween Letty  and  Mr.  Bullen ;  but  no  doubt  there  was  some 
quite  simple  explanation.  .  .  .  Kitty  thought  they  must 
have  separated  in  order  to  spare  Cousin  Giles'  feelings; 
but  if  that  were  the  motive,  it  would  have  been  better 
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served  by  their  not  getting  married.  However,  Delia  knew 
that  she  ought  not  to  speculate  nor,  perhaps,  even  mention 
such  a  private  affair.  Only  she  felt  "in  her  bones "  that 
Cousin  Giles  would  be  to  some  extent  relieved  of  his  mental 
distress  if  Letty  came  back  to  England,  whatever  resulted 
from  her  coming.  .  .  .  Here  Delia 's  manner  became  more 
anxious,  more  furtive.  She  wished  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  she  had  no  authority  at  all,  and  perhaps  indeed 
no  foundation,  for  the  suggestion  she  was  about  to  make; 
it  was  exclusively  her  own  .  .  .  But  she  did  feel  it  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Cousin  Giles  might 
some  day  revise  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Bullen.  She  couldn't 
say  that  her  own  father  would,  nor,  of  course,  Bernard — 
poor,  dear  Bernard  (this  was  clearly  an  afterthought,  and, 
ashamed  that  it  should  be  so,  she  developed  and  emphasized 
it  for  the  space  of  four  lines)  ;  but,  if  Delia  knew  anything 
at  all  about  psychology  (she  didn't  know  how  to  spell  it), 
Cousin  Giles'  longing  to  be  on  terms  again  with  his  daugh- 
ter might  predispose  him  to  find  anything  that  could  be 
found  in  Mr.  Bullen 's  favor.  Nothing  had  been  found  to 
his  discredit,  though  the  family  had  made  full  investiga- 
tions. And,  really,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  after  reading 
these  articles,  of  which  she  enclosed  cuttings,  that  Mr.  Bul- 
len had  made  his  mark  among  scientists.  Why,  the  very 
treatment  which  had  been  applied  to  her  mother  was  being 
discussed ;  and  even  her  father  had  had  to  stop  calling  Mr. 
Bullen  a  "quack" — not  because  of  these  articles,  for  he 
said  he  hadn't  read  them,  but  because  the  doctor  from  Bury, 
whom  they  all  had  now  in  place  of  Doctor  Millar,  had  in- 
sisted on  her  mother  seeing  a  specialist,  and  the  specialist 
had  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  further  course  of  inoc- 
ulations. That,  however,  wasn't  possible  at  the  moment, 
as  the  new  serum  hadn't  yet  become  available  for  general 
use,  and  her  father  naturally  wouldn't  allow  the  Bury 
doctor  to  approach  Mr.  Bullen  direct.  ...  He  said  that, 
like  most  other  remedies  which  were  made  a  great  fuss 
about  (but  he  hadn't  read  the  articles),  the  serum  would 
be  discredited  in  a  few  weeks.  Still,  there  were  the  articles, 
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in  print;  and  quite  a  lot  of  men  with  big  names  were  evi- 
dently interested  in  the  thing ;  and  Cousin  Giles  (who  had 
been  reading  the  papers  up  to  a  few  days  ago)  must  have 
begun  to  realize  that  Mr.  Bullen  was  a  person  who  really 
did  count. 

Delia  had  written  pages  and  pages  more;  but  Letty 
didn't  read  them.  She  turned,  instead,  to  the  newspaper 
cuttings,  unfolded  them,  perused  them  one  by  one. 

The  substance  of  these  paragraphs  conveyed  little  to 
her ;  but  the  fact  of  them  had  significance.  She  remembered 
something  that  Bullen  had  said  to  her  on  that  fateful  eve- 
ning at  Alderton — something  about  "  certain  kinds  of  action 
at  a  well-chosen  moment."  She  knew  no  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  Bernard  would  adopt  in  his  attack  on  Doctor 
Millar;  but  she  was  very  sure  that  the  publicity  given  to 
Andrew  Bullen 's  researches  had  been  timed,  by  himself,  in 
the  doctor's  interest. 

It  was  no  thought,  however,  of  a  village  doctor's  affairs 
that  kept  her  eyes  fastened  on  those  printed  slips;  nor, 
after  the  first  few  minutes,  was  she  really  looking  at  them. 
In  her  cold  remoteness,  she  was  looking  back  fixedly,  com- 
prehensively, upon  that  world  where  she  had  known  Andrew 
Bullen;  seeing  him  under  a  new  aspect.  Undoubtedly,  as 
she  had  thought  a  little  while  back,  there  were  changes 
going  on.  ...  If  the  Moncktons  were  tottering,  in  the 
person  of  her  father,  Andrew  Bullen  was  assuming  a  much 
more  definite  status.  He  was  a  figure,  now,  whom  she 
could  see  objectively,  altogether  apart  from  herself.  She 
never  had  thus  seen  him,  except,  perhaps,  in  fragmentary, 
vicarious  glimpses,  as  when  Bernard's  colleague  was  dis- 
cussing his  achievements.  He  had  existed  for  her  as  a 
mysterious  adjunct  to  her  own  life — disquieting,  dangerous, 
attractive,  repellent,  inevitable.  He  had  spoken  truly 
when  he  said  that  she  had  never  much  regarded  him  as  a 
human  being,  a  mere  man,  lonely.  ...  Of  course  she 
hadn't,  even  up  to  the  very  moment  of  performing  that  mad 
act  which  made  him  (or  was  meant  to  make  him)  a  concrete 
and  permanent  factor  in  her  life. 
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It  appeared  now  that  he  had  both  a  personal  and  an 
impersonal  existence;  neither  was  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  his  relations  with  her,  nor  upon  her  regard  of  him. 
She  had  just  read  details  of  his  career — it  had  been  known 
about  all  the  time,  though  he  had  refused  any  definite  as- 
sociation with  scientific  institutions.  There  was  mention, 
too,  of  Alderton,  and  its  romantic  seclusion.  And,  quite 
apart  from  the  region  of  personalities,  he  existed  as  a  name, 
bearing  weight  in  the  world  of  research,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  lay  public. 

It  was  formidable,  this  new  vision  that  she  had  of  him. 
He  might  still  be,  where  she  was  concerned,  an  unknown 
quantity ;  but  it  seemed  clear  that  he  could,  at  any  moment, 
become  a  known  quantity.  You  couldn't  count  upon  dodg- 
ing him,  as  you  might  dodge  some  haunting  shadow  that 
was  liable  to  fall  on  you  if  you  weren't  sufficiently  alert; 
he  was  too  real,  too  solidly  established  for  that. 

She  couldn't  think  of  going  home  to  see  her  father — al- 
though, in  a  way,  she  longed  to ;  it  might  provoke  Andrew 
Bullen  to  some  act  of  aggression.  Always  supposing,  of 
course,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while — that  he  set  any 
store  whatever  by  his  claim  on  her.  He  had  shown  no  sign 

of  it ;  unless,  indeed She  thought  again  of  that  distant, 

retreating  figure  on  the  station  road.  But  even  if  he  had 
actually  come  here  (for  some  queer  reason  of  his  own),  his 
going,  with  no  attempt  made  to  approach  her,  could  only 
mean  acquiescence  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  .  .  . 
Perhaps,  really,  he  was  grateful  to  her  for  having  run 
away ;  it  had  left  him  much  more  free  to  go  on  messing  with 
his  germs  and  things.  He  must  have  been  awfully  glad  to 
be  let  off  that  time  in  Devonshire.  .  .  .  Even  their  very 
brief  relation  had  no  doubt  grievously  interrupted  his  work ; 
and,  when  one  came  to  think  of  it,  he  would  sooner  or  later 
have  found  it  intolerable — having  somebody  always  about. 
Except,  of  course,  the  "sphinx,"  who  had  been  trained  not 
to  speak. 

She  had  heard  the  house-door  close ;  and  looking  out,  she 
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could  see  (for  the  mist  had  cleared  a  little)  who  it  was  that 
had  arrived  an  hour  ago  and  now  took  his  departure.  An 
Italian,  living  at  Montreux :  he  came  up  to  this  place  more 
often  than  she  liked.  He  had  a  long,  rather  unconvincing 
title,  and  a  reputation  for  musical  genius.  He  had,  also, 
an  eye  that  kindled  in  you  the  unregenerate  desire  to  punch 
it.  ...  She  was  thankful  that  she  had  been  in  retreat. 
There  was  one  thing  to  say  in  favor  of  this  intolerable 
menage — retreats,  if  made  with  sufficient  violence,  were 
usually  respected. 

The  parrot  screeched.  She  frowned,  because  she  knew 
what  it  meant.  There  were  no  bells,  to  speak  of,  in  the 
house — and  it  is  always,  of  course,  a  pity,  as  well  as  a  bore, 
to  have  to  raise  your  voice  when  you  haven't  got  too  much 
of  it,  and  want  to  conserve  what  there  is  for  the  subtle  and 
exquisite  inflections  on  which  your  eloquence  mainly  de- 
pends. ...  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary,  when  a  finger 
judiciously  applied  to  a  parrot  will  produce  that  strident, 
penetrating  summons  which  the  household  has  been  taught 
to  understand. — She  was  the  person,  just  now,  at  whom  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  directed. 

After  a  while  she  did  go  down.  Her  grandfather  was 
alone.  He  greeted  her  with  a  gentle  compassionate  gaze. 

"If  you  are  feeling  at  all  better,"  he  said,  "come  and 
sit  beside  me." 

The  maddening  thing  was  that  you  had  to;  he  always 
made  a  fool  of  you,  somehow,  when  you  jibbed  at  anything 
he  suggested. 

"The  Count "  he  began  softly,  after  a  pause.  "It 

seems  to  be  a  desperate  case." 

"A  desperate  case  of  what?" 

"Loss  of  head  and  heart,  my  dear.  I  don't  mind  so 

much  about  the  heart,  but  the  head It's  a  fine  head, 

you  know;  the  head  of  a  genius.  And  he's  done  no  work, 
absolutely  none,  for  eight  weeks.  Desperate,  indeed." 

She  felt  a  vague  uneasiness;  the  effort  to  hide  it  gave 
nonchalance  to  her  tone. 
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"What  has  he  lost  his  head — and  heart — about?" 

"My  dear.  .  .  .  My  dear.  .  .  . "  (He  might  have 
been  a  father-confessor,  admonishing.)  "Innocence  is 
beautiful;  but  I  find  no  beauty  in  a  stubborn  refusal  to 
perceive  the  very  obvious/' 

She  jerked  away  from  him;  all  her  striving  at  self- 
command  couldn  't  keep  her  motionless  beside  him,  nor  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  sweeping  into  her  cheeks. 

"Do  you  really  imagine  that  I'm  interested  in  the  states 
of  mind  of  your  horrible  friends  ? ' 3 

He  surveyed  her,  peaceably. 

* '  Horrible  ?  No,  I  shouldn  't  say  that — not  in  this  case. 
A  genius,  of  the  first  water.  Honestly,  you'd  find  him 
worth  while  .  .  .  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about." 

' '  At  all  events,  you  forget  whom  you  're  talking  to.  You 

forget,  perhaps,  that  I  told  you  I  am "  (that  stumbling 

was  a  lamentable  check  to  the  onrush  of  her  indignation). 
"You  forget  that  I  am  married."  (No  wonder  he  smiled.) 

1 '  I  don 't  forget,  my  dear.  I  know  all  about  it — all  about 
it.  But,  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  our  conversation,  I 
am  not  obliged  to  remember.  Nor  are  you.  No,  no,  you 
little  fool — don't  flinch  away  as  if  I  was  a  poisonous 
reptile  .  .  . ' :  He  caught  at  her  hand,  her  left  hand,  and 
passed  his  own  thin  fingers  softly  over  its  third  finger, 
with  the  motion  of  drawing  off  a  ring  (but  no  ring  was 
there).  "I  know  all  about  your  marriage.  .  .  .It's 
bothered  you,  hasn't  it?  Well,  don't  let  it  bother  you  any 
more.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  we'll  get  that  marriage  an- 
nulled." 

That  was  what  came  of  obeying  the  parrot's 
screech.  .  .  . 

Once  back  in  her  room,  she  sat  crouched  in  the  chair 
by  the  window,  her  white  face  turned  toward  the  clearing 
view.  She  felt  glad  that  it  was  clearing ;  it  would  have  been 
so  awful  to  be  shut  in  by  fog.  Now,  at  least,  she  could  look 
toward  the  way  out — the  way  back. 
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Not  that  it  seemed  very  possible  to  go  that  way:  she 
couldn't  promise  herself  more  than  that  she  would  go — 
somewhere;  that  she  wouldn't  spend  another  night  in  this 
house. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  no  reason  in  her  sudden  de- 
parture; just  as  there  was  no  reason  in  anything  that  she 
ever  did,  or  thought,  or  felt.  Would  it  appear  so  very  hein- 
ous, if  she  looked  at  it  calmly — that  suggestion  of  legal  re- 
lease from  a  marriage  that  she  had  already  done  her  best  to 
repudiate ;  that  hint  as  to  a  possibility  of  bestowing  herself 
elsewhere,  when  she  had  already  proved  herself  incapable 
of  anything  but  caprice  ?  The  trouble  was,  that  she  couldn  't 
look  at  it  calmly,  for  any  length  of  time ;  if  she  dwelt  on  it, 
fury  began  to  surge  up  again — a  sense  of  unbearable  insult, 
of  a  brutal,  besmirching  attack  upon  something  infinitely 
precious.  .  .  . 

Most  certainly,  there  was  no  reason  in  such  fury.  If 
she  had  any  feeling  for  Andrew  Bullen,  besides  fear,  it 
wouldn't  bear  much  looking  into;  it  would  be,  like  other 
feelings,  a  heritage  from  Felicia.  .  .  .  That  was  all  rub- 
bish, about  its  being  precious. 

She  wished,  since  she  had  determined  to  go  somewhere, 
that  she  could  go  the  same  way  as  Felicia. 

If  she  went  home,  it  would  be  a  mere  feeble  creeping- 
back,  because  there  was  nowhere  else  for  her  to  go.  Home  ? 
The  word  had  come  so  glibly  to  her  mind ;  but  she  realized, 
suddenly,  that  she  didn  't  know  where  her  home  was. 

The  study  at  Stensfield  vicarage,  where  Letty  sat,  was 
bathed  in  the  mellow  light  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  It 
felt  extraordinarily  peaceful,  after  the  racket  of  her  long 
journey — this  comfortable,  untidy,  book-lined  room,  with 
the  smell  of  English  autumn  and  the  twitter  of  homely 
birds  coming  in  through  a  half -open  window.  And  there 
was  nothing  at  all  disquieting  in  the  vicar's  aspect:  he 
sat  opposite  to  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  crackling  wood 
fire,  sunk  deeply  in  his  chair,  cross-legged,  completely  at 
leisure.  Even  the  fact  of  his  looking  at  her  more  or  less 
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continuously  didn't  make  her  restless:  in  a  way,  she  was 
glad  of  that  thoughtful,  rather  detached  contemplation — it 
gave  her  a  sense  of  shifted  responsibility ;  relieved  her,  for 
a  while,  from  the  hopeless  occupation  of  contemplating  her- 
self. Sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  in  one  form  or  another,  he 
would  impart  to  her  the  result  of  his  observation.  It  might 
be  illuminating. 

But  the  question  with  which  he  broke  a  long  silence 
seemed  to  her  almost  stupid. 

' ' What  are  you  going  to  do? " 

11  There  isn't  anything  to  do,  is  there?  I — I  brought 
some  things  with  me  and  left  them  at  the  station,  just  in 
case  of  anything  happening.  .  .  .  But  I  suppose  I  shall  go 
back  to  London  this  afternoon — to  an  hotel.  After  that,  I 
haven't  the  least  idea.  I've  got  a  little  money  of  my 
own.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  start  going  lack  again" — his  tone 
had  an  inflection,  faintly  humorous,  that  made  her  look  up 
with  a  start — '"now  you've  come  so  far." 

He  couldn't  be  alluding  to  the  distance  from  London; 
and  he  wasn't,  she  thought,  alluding  to  the  distance  from 
Switzerland.  But  she  had  no  mind  to  bother  herself  about 
cryptic  remarks. 

"You  know  why  I  came.  I  did  want  to  hear  about  my 
father.  But  there  isn't,  there  can't  be,  anything 
more.  ..." 

"Why  not?"  He  said  it  with  a  sharpness  that  was 
disconcerting. 

"But  you  know.  I've  told  you  everything.  There's 
been  nothing  between  my  father  and  me  since — last  June, 
except  letters  from  him.  I — didn't  answer." 

"Which  only  means  that  your  going  to  him  now,  as  I 
sincerely  hope  you  intend  to  do,  will  be  even  more  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  But  you're  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  difficult  things." 

"I?"  She  stared  at  him  in  genuine  incredulity.  A 
strange  little  smile,  utterly  mirthless,  played  about  her  lips. 
"You  can't  know  anything  about  me,  if  you  say  that." 
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He  seemed  to  be  considering  his  answer;  but  before  he 
could  make  it,  she  went  on  speaking,  eagerly,  with  a  catch 
in  her  breath. 

"You  told  me  once  to  work  out  my  own  destruction! 
You  needn't  have  told  me  that.  I  didn't  have  to.  It  was 
done  for  me,  before  I  was  born.  .  .  . ' '  She  bent  her  head, 
covering  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 

' '  Good  heavens ! ' '  her  companion  said,  but  very  calmly. 
''This  is  morbidity  run  to  seed."  He  kept  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  spoke  again  with  as  little  concern  as  he  would 
have  shown  in  discussion  of  the  weather.  ' '  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  rather  silly  thing  to  say  to  you.  But  I  remember  thinking, 
about  that  time,  that  you  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  violence 
to  yourself — trying  to  fit  yourself  into  a  sort  of  family  pat- 
tern. For  one  thing,  you  were  just  getting  engaged  to  your 
cousin,  and  neither  I,  nor  (I  should  imagine)  any  other  out- 
sider who  had  ever  observed  you,  could  see  much  hope  of 
success  in  that.  I  felt  that  the  phase  would  inevitably  pass ; 
but  only  through  a  natural  working-out — through  your  own 
sense  of  becoming  something  less  than  yourself.  By  the 
way,  won 't  you  have  a  cigarette  ?  No  ?  Well  then,  will  you 
mind  if  I  do?" 

That,  of  course,  meant  that  he  intended  to  go  on — to 
plunge,  perhaps,  even  more  deeply  into  personalities.  She 
could  almost  see  his  brain  working,  in  the  opportunity  he 
gave  it  during  his  leisurely  establishment  of  the  cigarette. 
She  felt  apprehensive. 

' '  Forgive  me, ' '  he  said,  when  he  had  drawn  the  first  few 
puffs,  "if  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  happened  to  you  in 
Switzerland?  What  happened,  I  mean,  to  cause  this  very 
extreme  depression." 

She  looked  at  him  guardedly;  there  was  something  a 
little  uncanny  about  his  persistent  ignoring  of  certain  facts 
with  which,  as  a  parson,  he  ought  to  feel  concerned. 

"Shouldn't  I  naturally  be  depressed?"  Her  tone  was 
almost  sullen.  "I  hadn't  behaved  too  well  to — to  anybody." 

"But  that,  if  you'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  is  beside  the 
point.  It's  one  thing  to  have  behaved  as  badly  as  possible 
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to  every  one  you  had  to  do  with :  that 's  often  a  very  hope- 
ful condition;  but  it's  quite  another  thing  to  sin  against 
yourself  by  losing  all  belief  in  yourself — by  nursing  such 
extraordinary  ideas  as  you  expressed  to  me  just  now. 
Something  happened,  to  make  you  do  that." 

Her  answer  came  after  long  hesitation. 
'  Yes — something  did.  And  it  can  never  tm-happen.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  with  my  mother's  people,  I  came  to  realize 
more  about  my  mother  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  had  known 
a  good  deal — at  least,  I  thought  so — but  I  see  now  that  it 
had  only  been  in  a  romantic,  imaginary  sort  of  way.  I 
hadn't  actually  realized  the  world  she  lived  in  before  she 
married  my  father.  But  when  I  got  there,  or  rather,  into 
what  remains  of  it  (not  very  much,  now,  but  I  think  the 
atmosphere  must  be  the  same),  it  was  like — like  ~being 
my  mother,  only  without  the  right,  or  even  the  power,  to  be 
any  one — if  you  can  possibly  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
know  I  had  thoughts  and  feelings  that  were  like  hers :  I  Ve 
always  had  them,  to  some  extent ;  and  it  used  to  seem  as  if 
there  was  a  conflict — two  selves  in  me,  and  as  if  one  of  them, 
some  day,  must  win.  But  I  came  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween her  and  me.  Whatever  she  thought  and  felt,  she 
would  have  translated  it  into  action,  for — for  good  or  bad. 
I  think,  sometimes" — Letty  flushed  and  dropped  her 
eyes ;  her  hand  trembled  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair — 
" it  might  have  been  for  bad.  .  .  .  But  I  suppose  it's  bet- 
ter, isn  't  it,  even  to  do  bad  things  than  to  be  futile,  not  able 
to  do  anything  for  more  than  a  minute — to  have  all  your 
impulses  cancelled  out,  so  to  speak,  by  the  blood  that's  on 
the  other  side.  .  .  . ' '  She  paused,  but  her  companion 
evidently  knew  that  she  hadn  't  finished.  ' '  The  first  time, ' ' 
she  said,  "that  my  grandfather  spoke  to  me,  it  was  to  ask 
me  what  it  felt  like  to  be  the  child  of  Felicia  and  Giles 
Monckton." 

The  vicar  drew  a  last  puff  from  his  cigarette,  and  threw 
the  end  away. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  answered,  "that  you  added  that  last. 
It's  a  complete  answer  to  my  own  question.     What  hap- 
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pened  was  that  your  grandfather  did  you  the  admirable 
service  of  suggesting,  to  an  already  overwrought  mind, 
that  you  were  the  victim  of  your  parents '  incompatibility." 

"But — isn't  it  true?"  Her  look  was  pleading;  he 
mustn't,  lightly  and  unadvisedly,  sweep  away  her  one  ex- 
cuse. * '  My — my  whole  history  proves  that  I  'm  no  good. ' ' 

She  didn't  miss,  though  he  obviously  tried  to  repress  it, 
the  quick  smile  that  greeted  her  allusion  to  her  "whole 
history." 

"Your  history,"  he  observed,  "has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  absolute  finality.  Shall  we  say  that  it  and  you  are 
in  the  making  ?  Of  course,  one  can 't  dogmatize  about  any- 
thing that's  still  in  the  making.  But  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  parentage,  anybody  who  understands  chemis- 
try— your  husband,  for  instance"  (she  knew  that  he  said  it 
deliberately,  aware  that  she  would  flinch — rather  wanting 
her  to),  "will  tell  you  of  chemical  combinations  which  re- 
sult in  a  product  bearing  no  resemblance  to  either  in- 
gredient, but  having  properties  altogether  its  own.  It 
seems  to  me  that  something  like  that  not  only  may  happen, 
but  is  rather  specially  likely  to  happen,  with  the  child  of 
ill-assorted  parents." 

"But  there  are  no  signs  of  it,  are  there?"  she  said 
drearily.  "No  'properties'  at  all — nothing  positive,  or  even 
coherent.  Only  a  tendency  to  spill  over  and  make  a  fright- 
ful mess.  .  .  . ' : 

"Give  it  time.  But  even  already,  I  think,  I  could  put 
my  finger  on  one  or  two  things  in  you  that  are  quite  positive 
and  individual.  To  begin  with,  your  affection  for  your 
father  seems  to  me  peculiar  in  its  kind." 

"I  haven't  any." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?" 

"It's — pity,  I  think.  Because  I  see  through  him — as, 
I'm  afraid,  my  mother  had  begun  to.  Only  he  never 
knew. ' ' 

The  vicar  laughed;  but  not  so  that  his  laughter  could 
possibly  give  offense. 

"One  doesn't  take  a  long  journey,  nor  a  short  one  either, 
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for  that  matter — and  one  certainly  doesn  't  expose  one 's  self 
to  exceptionally  trying  conditions,  on  account  of  a  person 
whom  one  merely  'sees  through.'  But  there's  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  'seeing  through';  it  makes,  I  think,  for  the  per- 
fection of  love.  You  have  something  to  give  your  father 
which  is  more  worth  while  than  anything  usually  given  by 
children  to  their  parents." 

She  had  almost  abandoned  the  effort  to  understand. 

"You  forget  his  side  t  .  .  There's  no  reason  at  all  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  willing  to  see  me." 

"I  think  you  know,  among  the  many  other  things  you 
know,  that  he  does  want  you.  And  I  think  that  although 
you  may  have  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  he  does,  it 
won't  prove  impossible." 

"But  even  so,  what  would  be  the  good?  I  can't  stay 
with  him.  I — I  can't  be  at  the  Manor." 

The  vicar  gave  her  a  very  straight  look. 

"No.    You  can't  be,  permanently,  at  the  Manor." 

"Then  what  do  you  suggest?" 

"I  suggest  that  you  follow  your  impulses,  right  through 
to  the  end." 

"You  oughtn't  to  suggest  that."  There  was  a  quiver  in 
her  voice.  "My  impulses  haven't  done  very  well  by  me,  or 
by  any  one,  have  they?  They  haven't  led  me  very  far  in 
the  way  of — duty." 

His  cool  answer  was,  perhaps,  surprising,  from  a  clergy- 
man. 

"I  don't  know  that  any  one,  at  this  moment,  particularly 
wants  your  duty.  But  there  are  certainly  two  people,"  he 
added,  "who  want  your  love — the  love  that  has  come  to 
birth,  I  suspect,  in  a  good  deal  of  stress  and  darkness  and 
confusion." 

"Two  people  ..."  She  said  it  in  a  whisper;  searched 
his  face — then  passed  a  hand  across  her  eyes.  "You're  ab- 
solutely and  utterly  wrong.  Even  if  you  're  right  about  my 
father — if  I  have  some  feeling  for  him  that  is,  perhaps, 
just  the  one  real  thing  in  me — there's  nothing,  except  duty, 
that  I  could  give — Mr.  Bullen."  (It  would  sound  queer, 
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she  knew,  to  call  him  that;  but  there  was  no  alternative.) 
"And,  as  you  say,  he  doesn't  want  it.  If  he  did,  he  might 
have  claimed  it." 

"He  might  have.    I'm  very  glad  he  didn't." 

It  seemed  as  if  that  were  all.  Her  host  gave  no  sign  of 
expecting  her  to  go ;  but  he  made,  in  his  deep  chair,  some 
slight  change  of  position  that  suggested  a  quiet  settling 
down  to  his  own  thoughts.  And  he  lighted  another  cigar- 
ette. 

For  Letty,  it  was  a  moment  of  exasperation.  Her  de- 
parture, even  only  her  silence,  would  be  an  implied  accept- 
ance of  insinuations  that  were  utterly  false.  He  didn't 
know,  he  didn't  understand — for  all  his  calm  air  of  having 
mastered  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  Her  affair  wasn't  of 
the  universe — not  of  the  wholesome,  every-day  universe 
that  he  would  inhabit ;  it  belonged  to  a  lurid,  chaotic  limbo 
into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  never  had  to  penetrate. 

"I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  give  Mr.  Bullen,"  she 
repeated,  with  low-toned  vehemence. 

"Is  that  so?"  He  was  making  smoke-rings,  and  very 
much  absorbed  in  watching  them.  "Well,  of  course,  I've 
no  grounds  for  disputing  what  you  say.  One  does  jump  to 
conclusions,  often  ...  I  made  too  much,  I  suppose,  of 
your  reaction  to  that  last  effort  of  your  grandfather's, 
which  you  told  me  about  at  the  beginning  of  our  talk — his 
suggestion,  I  mean,  that  your  marriage  might  be  annulled. 
I  thought  it  had  been  that  that  gave  you  the  final  impetus, 
in  the  direction  of  home." 

"It  did  give  me  an  impetus — to  get  away  from  him.  It 
was  so  beastly  somehow,  the  way  he  said  it,  and  his  reason 
for  saying  it;  his  daring  to  think  that " 

The  vicar  kept  silence:  it  was  a  compelling  kind  of 
silence. 

"That  there  could  ever  be  any  one  else,"  she  finished 
hurriedly.  "But  that  doesn't  mean " 

This  time,  he  did  take  advantage  of  her  pause. 

"It  means  something,  surely?"  he  said  very  gently. 

She  got  up  and  stood  with  her  arms  resting  on  the 
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mantelpiece,  her  face  screened  from  him  by  one  raised  hand. 
She  couldn  't  go  on  sitting  in  full  view  of  him,  as  for  an 
ordinary  conversation,  if  she  were  really  to  disclose  the 
torment  of  her  heart  .  .  .  But  it  seemed,  for  a  while,  as 
if  the  words  wouldn't  come — as  if  there  were  no  words. 

She  wondered,  when  she  began  to  speak,  if  he  could 
possibly  hear  her :  to  herself,  it  all  sounded  very  small  and 
intermittent  and  far  away. 

"I've  nothing  to  give  Mr.  Bullen  .  .  .It's  quite  true 
that  he  attracted  me — that  he  might  again — that  nobody 
else  ever  would.  .  .  .  But,  lately,  I've  come  to  know 
that  that  kind  of  feeling  is  no  good.  I  thought,  at  first,  that 
it  was.  It  seemed  to  go  with  all  the  lovely  fresh  things — 
dawn  and  wind  and  rain  and  June  flowers  and  everything 
that  was  out  in  the  open  and  free.  And  it  gave  a  kind  of 
sanction  to  anything  wild  that  one  might  do  because  of  it. 
Until — until  he  pinned  me  down  to  it;  and  then  I  was 
frightened.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  Moncktons,  I  thought — 
but  I  see  now  that  there  was  a  deeper  reason.  While  I've 
been  with  my  mother's  people,  I've  been  getting  to  under- 
stand more  and  more  that  what  had  seemed  to  me  so  wonder- 
ful is  really  quite  a  common  experience,  and — and  not  much 
to  be  valued.  Felicia  had  it,  with  more  than  one  man. 
And — you  can  feel  like  that,  I  believe,  even  about  men  who 
aren't  good.  And  if  you  did,  and  if  you  were  enough  of  a 
person  to  act  as  well  as  feel,  it  might  mean — disaster." 
Her  face  was  quite  buried  now :  it  would  need  acute  hearing 
to  catch  the  muffled  last  words :  *  *  So,  you  see,  I  've  nothing 
to  give  Mr.  Bullen  ...  I  expect  I  don't  know  anything 
about  loving y  in  the  way  you  mean." 

She  was  conscious,  for  a  few  moments,  of  only  two 
things — of  her  own  quiet  sobbing,  and  of  somebody  stand- 
ing close  to  her  with  his  hand  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

His  voice  grew  on  her  so  gradually  and  softly  that  she 
wondered  how  long  he  had  been  speaking. 

"My  poor  child,  you  have  indeed  been  down  into  the 
depths.  Horrid  depths,  those  are,  where  one  can  get  only 
distorted,  murky  impressions  of  things  that  in  themselves 
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are  altogether  beautiful  and  pure.  But  I  'm  almost  certain 
that  you  've  brought  back  great  riches.  You've  not  had  time 
to  realize  them  yet.  One  doesn  't  realize  the  developments  of 
one's  own  personality  except  in  relation  to  other  people. 
You've  got  some  difficult  things  to  do,  and  I'm  glad  of  that, 
because  you'll  be  doing  them  with  your  whole,  true  self. 
You  '11  realize  it  partly,  I  expect,  through  your  father ;  but 
more — much  more — through  your  husband.  You'll  have 
to  realize,  sooner  or  later,  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not" 
(she  couldn  't  see  his  face,  but  she  knew  it  was  touched  with 
a  smile),  "that  the  woman  whom  Andrew  Bullen  loves  isn't 
a  nonentity — a  mere  nucleus  of  incoherent  impulses  and 
conflicting  sensations. ' ' 

She  took  as  long  as  she  could  over  her  walk  through  the 
front  garden  to  the  gate — pausing  to  finger  the  cool  velvet 
of  dahlias,  bending  her  face  over  the  last  of  the  autumn 
roses.  And  her  companion  made  no  attempt  to  hurry  her, 
although  he  was  quite  unmistakably  turning  her  out.  He 
certainly  understood  her  reluctance  to  leave  these  quiet  pre- 
cincts ;  and  he  turned  her  out,  not  because  he  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  her,  but  because  of  his  unwarranted  assumption  that 
she  was  required  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

They  were  more  than  half-way  down  the  garden  path 
when  he  spoke. 

1  'All  the  same,"  he  said  casually,  "your  grandfather 
ought  to  be  shot." 

She  came,  involuntarily,  to  a  standstill.  It  couldn't  but 
startle  her — a  remark  so  very  much  out  of  tone  with  the 
kind  of  things  he  had  lately  been  saying.  And  it  broke 
tension,  rather  drastically.  Her  eyes,  lifted  to  his,  were 
bewildered,  dubious;  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
would  be,  so  suddenly,  all  right  to  laugh.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  I — I  don't  think  so,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  on. 
"I  think  he's  safer  alive.  He  always  did  have  a  tendency 
to — project  himself,  at  critical  moments;  but  it  would  be 
too  awful  to  have  him  let  loose  on  the  four  winds.  .  .  . J3 
If  she  dared  not  altogether  commit  herself  to  laughter,  she 
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couldn't  keep  her  mouth  from  twitching.     "Is  that  very 
impious?"  she  inquired. 

"Very,"  the  vicar  said,  as  he  held  open  the  gate. 

She  had  a  confused  impression  that  the  Manor  drawing- 
room  was  full  of  more  Moncktons  than  there  were.  She  had 
also  an  impression,  no  less  confused,  and  surely  no  less  ab- 
surd, that  the  Moncktons  were  at  work  upon  a 
victim  .  .  .  Only  the  second  impression  survived  her 
momentary  pause  on  the  threshold:  as  soon  as  she  had 
closed  the  door  behind  her  and  walked  right  into  the  room, 
she  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  individuals  who  confronted 
her  in  varying  degrees  of  amazement.  There  was  Aunt 
Lastitia,  presiding  at  the  tea-table;  Eva,  struck  motionless 
in  the  act  of  handing  round  hot  scones;  Bernard  (whose 
presence  surprised  her,  till  she  remembered  that  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon),  eating  scones  instead  of  handing 
them  as  he  should  have  been  doing ;  Cousin  Maurice,  already 
beginning  to  gather  himself  up  and  glare,  like  an  animal 
at  the  first  scent  of  its  enemy ;  Maisie,  anxiously  steadying 
the  cup  that  seemed  likely  to  fall  from  his  shaking  hand; 
Delia,  pale,  deflated,  cowering  in  the  background;  Kitty, 
scared  and  excited,  looking  everywhere  at  once  in  search  of 
a  lead ;  and  a  stranger — nervous,  not  getting  on,  buttoning 
her  gloves  in  preparation  for  departure,  most  unwillingly 
involved  in  a  family  "scene"  to  which,  presumably,  she  had 
no  kind  of  clue.  Letty's  eyes,  having  lighted  briefly  upon 
each  of  the  others,  came  to  rest  on  the  stranger.  She  rec- 
ognized the  woman  who  had  known  her  father  in  India. 

The  recognition  was  mutual;  and  it  brought  a  flash  of 
relief,  of  something  like  hope,  into  the  face  of  the  unhappy, 
embarrassed  alien.  She  seized  her  opportunity,  rose  quickly 
to  her  feet,  made  cursory  farewells,  and,  in  passing  out,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Letty — but  so  that  all  of  them  could  hear. 

"Mrs.  Bullen  .  .  .  How  splendid  that  you've  come. 
It'll  make  the  whole  difference  to  your  father." 

She  might  be  embarrassed :  but  she  knew  what  she  was 
doing — that  woman  whom  the  Moncktons  had  oppressed. 
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It  was,  at  the  moment,  all  she  could  do — for  herself,  for 
Letty,  for  Giles  Monckton.  It  brought  things  to  a  head. 
"Mrs.  Bullen."  .  .  .  That  proved  that  she  was  in  Sir 
Giles '  confidence :  the  others  wouldn  't  have  acquainted  her 
with  the  family  skeleton.  Never  was  understanding  so 
swiftly  born  as  in  the  parting  glance  between  Letty  and  her 
father 's  friend.  The  lady  vanished,  and  Letty  turned  again 
toward  a  room  that  positively  rumbled  with  the  echoes 
of  that  pleasant,  friendly,  most  innocent  speech. 

Their  guest's  departure  had  occupied  scarcely  ten 
seconds;  but  during  that  time  they  had  got  themselves  in 
hand.  They  confronted  her  as  it  were  in  battle-array. 
Only  Bernard  withdrew  into  the  comparative  shadow 
where  Delia  was. 

Aunt  Lsetitia  spoke. 

"We  have  had  no  notice  of  your  coming,  Letty." 

"Was  it  necessary,  Aunt  Lastitia?" 

"It  would  have  been  more  suitable. " 

'  '  I  don 't  think  that  that  would  have  occurred  to  me. ' ' — 
Letty  strolled  over  to  the  hearth,  not  seeming  to  notice  that 
Cousin  Maurice  heaved  and  grew  bigger  at  this  irrespon- 
sible approach  to  his  lair.  * '  If  you  hear  that  your  father  is 
ill,  it  is  suitable,  I  think,  just  to  come  .  .  ." 

A  great  voice  started  booming  at  her  ear. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might  be.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  not  suitable  or  natural  or  desir- 
able. It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  piece  of  unparal- 
leled effrontery." 

She  was  leaning  with  her  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece, 
looking  down  into  the  fire,  ignoring  them  all.  The  voice 
boomed  on,  perhaps  for  another  five  minutes.  She  grew 
tired  of  the  voice:  she  was  tired  anyhow,  horribly  tired; 
and  nobody  had  offered  her  tea  and  scones.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary, now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  that  she,  in  her 
father's  house,  should  be  the  only  person  without  tea  and 
scones.  So  extraordinary,  that  after  a  while  she  turned 
round,  and  her  eyes  again  sought  the  faces,  one  by  one,  of 
the  people  who  were  responsible  for  this  omission.  Aunt 
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Lastitia's  was  drawn  and  rigid;  Eva's  broadly  satisfied  (she 
had  had  plenty  of  scones) ;  Maisie's  had  a  stern,  guarded 
compassion;  Kitty's  was  kind  but  flustered;  Delia  had  got 
hers  out  of  sight;  Bernard's — well,  she  found  herself  look- 
ing at  Bernard's  longer  than  at  the  others,  with  a  certain 
wistful  admiration.  His  expression  was  so  magnificently 
what  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  delicate  and  trying  situation.  But 
it  held  out  no  hope  of  scones. 

She  thought  she  wouldn  't  ask  for  tea.  But  neither  would 
she  go  on  standing  here,  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  that 
voice.  Besides,  it  was  awkward  for  the  others  (all  but  the 
owner  of  the  voice)  :  they,  too,  had  to  remain  like  stuck 
pigs  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  so  long  as  she  lingered 
in  their  midst.  .  .  .  They  must  be  longing  to  relax,  and 
put  their  heads  together,  and  discuss  her  "  unparalleled 
effrontery."  So  she  moved  slowly  away  from  the  fireplace 
in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

Aunt  Lsetitia  brought  her  to  a  standstill  by  addressing 
her  in  a  tone  that  was  urgent  and  alarmed. 

*  *  Letty,  where  are  you  going  ? ' ' 

That,  too,  was  extraordinary — to  be  questioned  about 
your  movements  in  your  father's  house.  But  she  didn't, 
just  now,  want  to  quarrel  with  Aunt  Laetitia,  or  with  any 
one. 

"I'm  going,  of  course,  to  see  father." 

There  is  a  kind  of  thunder  that  gives  preliminary 
cracks,  as  if  to  prepare  you  for  an  imminent  and  terrific  ex- 
plosion— which,  however,  doesn't  always  come.  The  voice 
by  the  fireplace  seemed  to  be  doing  that.  But  Aunt 
Laetitia 's  voice  was  controlled,  quiet,  incisive. 

"You  can't,  Letty — not  in  this  sudden  way.  Your 
father  has  been  very  ill.  It  may  upset  him,  simply  to  hear 
that  you  have  come.  As  to  your  seeing  him,  it  must  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  he " 

"Wants  me,"  Letty  said  quickly.  "Yes,  of  course. 
But  he  does." 

"How  can  you  say  that?  How  can  you  assume,  after 
all  that  has  happened " 
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Letty  smiled  a  little ;  she  wasn  't  quite  sure  how  she  did 
know.  The  vicar  hadn't  altogether  convinced  her.  But 
that  lady  from  India  had  supported  him.  .  .  . 

The  voice  reasserted  itself,  but  still  only  in  preliminary 
crackings ;  the  final  explosion  was  held  in  reserve. 

"You  break  faith  with  your  cousin  .  .  .  You  run 
away  .  .  .  You  marry,  in  disgraceful  secrecy,  a  man  with 
whom  your  family  has  refused  acquaintance  .  .  .  You 
desert  your  husband  at  the  altar — a  proceeding  which  re- 
flects no  credit  upon  yourself  or  him  .  .  .  You  throw  in 
your  lot  with  godless  people  whose  blood  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  inherit  .  .  .  And  then  you  come  back,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  ask  to  see  your  invalid  father. ' ' 

"I  don't  ask  to  see  him" — she  felt  rather  weak  and 
inclined  to  tremble,  standing  there  before  them  all;  but, 
somehow,  her  voice  was  all  right — small,  yet  perfectly 
clear  and  steady — "any  more  than  I  should  ask  to  be 
given  tea.  .  .  .  Tea  doesn  't  matter ;  but  seeing  my  father 
does,  and  I'm  going  now." 

"The  doctor "  somebody  began;  but  it  didn't  seem 

much  good,  perhaps,  appealing  to  an  absent  doctor.  There 
was  a  general  turning  of  heads  toward  Bernard. 

"You  will  stop  this,"  Cousin  Maurice  said  to  him. 

Bernard,  however,  surprised  them. 

"How?"  he  asked  coldly.     "By  physical  force?" 

1 '  By  telling  her,  with  the  full  weight  of  medical  author- 
ity, that  the  impudent  intrusion  she  proposes  can  only 
aggravate  her  father's  illness — an  illness  for  which  she 
is  already  in  no  small  degree  responsible. ' ' 

"Would  that  stop  her?  Letty,  I  think,  will  rely  on 
her  own  judgment  and  go  her  own  way."  Then  Bernard 
unhasped  the  French  window  behind  him  and  disappeared 
into  the  garden. 

She  found  her  father  in  the  library.  He  looked  pale 
and  thin,  and  wore  a  dressing-gown;  but  he  didn't  appear 
as  ill  as  she  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

It    wasn't    easy    to    make    a    beginning    with    him — 
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especially  as  he  himself  wouldn't  speak  at  all,  but  only 
look  unutterable  things — which,  nevertheless,  as  she  knew 
by  infallible  intuition,  were  not  the  things  he  was  really 
feeling.  But  he  ought,  as  a  father  (particularly  as  a 
Monckton  father),  to  be  feeling  them,  and  therefore  he 
pretended  to  feel  them;  and  she  could  offer  no  decent 
excuse  for  knowing  that  he  was  otherwise  occupied  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  to  him  dreadfully  wdecent  if  she  were  to 
follow  her  impulse  (though  she  had  been  told  to  follow 
her  impulses)  and  kneel  down  beside  his  chair,  and  make 
some  affectionate  gesture,  and  tell  him  not  to  worry  about 
that  beastly  review.  .  .  .  That  would  provoke  him  to 
still  greater  extremes  of  pretending.  He  would  even  speak, 
perhaps,  instead  of  just  looking — and  ask  her  how  she  dared 
mention  anything  so  trivial  as  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
presence  of  a  father  whose  gray  hairs  (but  they  weren't 
all  gray)  she  was  bringing  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
And  he  would  be  not  much  less  offended  if  she  spoke  about 
his  influenza.  So,  for  the  moment,  there  was  deadlock 
while  she  surveyed  the  pathetic  figure,  with  a  queer,  tight 
feeling  round  her  heart  and  in  her  throat.  A  bad  busi- 
ness .  .  .  Not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's 

"With  a  jerk,  she  put  the  curb  on  her  silly  thoughts.  But 
it  is  strange  how,  sometimes,  mere  silliness  will  carry  you 
to  the  brink  of  tears. 

It  was  a  nuisance  that  her  father  should  have,  legit- 
imately, so  much — so  very  much — against  her.  It  made 
such  a  barrier  between  them,  and  she  had  no  obvious 
means  of  breaking  it  down.  She  couldn't  say  she  was 
sorry — not  because  she  wasn't,  in  so  far  as  he  had  actually 
suffered  on  her  account,  but  because  it  would  be  such  a 
futile  thing  to  say.  Moreover,  it  wouldn't  be  what  he 
really  wanted. 

Something  slipped  out;   it  wasn't  premeditated. 

" Felicia's  father  was  angry  when  Felicia  married 
you." 

She  knew,  when  she  had  done  it,  that  nothing  could 
possibly  have  been  kinder.  A  remark  so  outrageous  would 
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not  only  force  him  to  speech,  but  would  justify  him  in 
whatever  kind  of  outbreak  might  best  relieve  his  feelings. 

"That  name,"  he  said  convulsively,  "sits  badly  on 
your  lips.  You  may  forget,  but  I  don't  forget,  how  you 
blasphemed  it  the  last  time  we  spoke  together." 

She  was  meek  and  sad. 

"It  wasn't  intended  for  blasphemy,  father.  I  could 
never  have  intended  to  dishonor  my  mother.  She — she 
has  meant  quite  as  much  to  me  as  you  ever  hoped  she  would. 
I  am  like  her,  in  some  things.  ..."  She  paused  a  moment — 
he  was  looking  at  her  so  fixedly,  albeit  with  an  unhappy 
glare  in  his  tired  eyes :  she  knew  that  he  was  seeing, 
against  his  will,  but,  for  some  reason,  more  vividly  than 
ever  before,  how  very  like  Felicia,  in  her  physical  aspect, 
she  was.  "I  only  meant,  just  now,"  she  added  gently, 
"that  I  acted  like  her  in  marrying  without  my  father's 
approval." 

It  gave  him  a  tremendous  opening. 

"Am  i,"  he  thundered  (it  was  a  rather  weak,  distant 
thunder,  because  he  had  been  ill),  "like  that  man  Bullen?" 

"No,"  she  admitted  gravely.  "There  is  not  much 
likeness  between  you,  except  in  your  both  being  good  and 
honorable  men." 

He  was  ready  to  speak,  but  there  came  a  check:  he 
couldn't,  very  safely,  dispute  her  assertion  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Bullen  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Bullen's  methods;  for 
his  own  marriage  with  Felicia  had  been  clandestine.  And, 
according  to  Delia,  he  had  no  other  grounds  on  which  to 
dispute  it.  He  was  held  up,  however,  only  for  an  instant. 

"Had  you,"  he  demanded,  "any  possible  justification? 
You  know  something  of  your  mother's  circumstances  be- 
fore her  marriage.  You  know  more,  I  suspect,  thanks  to 
your  wilfulness,  than  you  have  found  it  pleasant  to  know. 
Your  mother's  action  was  blameless.  But  you — loved, 
cherished,  protected  on  all  sides;  betrothed  to  a  man 
whose  devotion  honored  you — what  excuse  can  you  offer 
for  breaking  your  engagement,  running  away,  going 
through  a  form  of  marriage — heaven  alone  knows  why — 
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writh  the  man  of  all  others  whom  your  family  would  be 
least  able  to  accept?"  (It  was  Cousin  Maurice — almost 
word  for  word.)  "The  gleam  of  saving  grace  in  the 
whole  scandalous  business  was  that  you  didn't  stay  with 
him;  and  even  that  has  been  compromised  by  what  you 
did  do,  afterwards.  .  .  . ' : 

Letty  looked  at  him  quietly,  without  shrinking,  for  a 
long  time.  Then  she  went  up  to  him  and  knelt  down  with 
her  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  He  made  a 
quick  movement  as  if  to  repel  her;  but  she  was  not 
repelled. 

"Father,  you  have  asked  me  questions,  and  I  could 
answer  them;  but  I  don't  think  I  will — anyway,  not  now. 
If  I  answered  them,  I  should  hurt  you.  May  I  ask  you 
one,  instead?" 

He  made  no  reply.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  trying 
to  look  outraged. 

"I  want  to  ask  you,"  Letty  said,  "whether  you  have 
given  me  up?" 

'You  must  be  mad,  to  ask  such  a  thing  at  a  juncture 
like  this.  Whether  I  have  given  you  up  depends  entirely 

upon  whether •"  But  there  again  he  evidently  found 

himself  at  a  loss.  What  did  it  depend  upon?  Nothing 
that  she  could,  very  obviously,  do  ...  Even  her  repent- 
ance couldn  't  offer  a  simple  issue. 

"It  depends,  of  course,"  she  said  gently,  "upon 
whether  I  can  still  be  any  good  to  you,  or  whether  3rou 
would  be  happier  with  only — Moncktons." 

Sir  Giles  was  dumfounded.  His  fingers  plucked 
nervously  at  the  unresponsive  leather  casing  of  his  chair. 

"Assuming,  though  it's  a  difficult  assumption,  that  you 
mean  something " 

"I  do  love  you,"  Letty  went  on,  wistfully,  as  though 
that  had  been  the  point  under  discussion.  '  *  But,  naturally, 
it's  a  different  kind  of  love  from  theirs — so  would  Felicia's 
have  been,  if  she'd  been  old  enough  to  love  at  all."  (That 
was  said  in  good  faith;  she  had,  just  then,  an  impression 
of  being  much,  much  older  than  Felicia.)  "I  think  it 
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may  be  worth  having.  You  don't  have  to  live  up  to  it, 
and  that's  always  restful." 

She  realized,  of  course,  that  he  wouldn't,  because  he 
couldn't,  understand  with  his  brain;  and,  indeed,  the 
aim  of  her  remarks  was  a  shade  obscure,  even  to  her.  But 
his  heart,  very  sore  as  it  was,  might  by  chance  apprehend 
the  possibility  of  some  unexpected  comfort.  As  to  herself, 
longing  to  give  it,  deeply  assured  that,  somehow,  she  was 
able  to,  but  knowing  nothing  more,  she  could  only  feel  her 
way  toward  him. 

"I  don't  want  any  love,"  he  answered  dully,  "that 
isn  't  worth  living  up  to. ' ' 

She  felt  that  she  had  come  a  little  nearer;  though  still 
his  precise  need  was  not  clear  to  her. 

"The  question  simply  doesn't  arise,"  she  said,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  "in  the  sort  of  love  that  I  could 
give,  or  wish  to  receive.  It  would  always  be  just  the 
same,  whatever  happened  on  either  side.  But  in  a  mutual 
admiration  society  like  your  family •" 

He  interrupted,  with  a  strange  vehemence. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  fallen  below  standard.  I  hope  I 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  admiration — respect,  I 
should  rather  call  it — of  my  own  people,  nor  of  the  world 
at  large.  By  the  grace  of  heaven,  my  life's  work  has  been 
conscientiously,  and,  as  1  believe,  ably  done.  There  are 
those  who  consider  that  it  has  gone  for  nothing,  and  worse 
than  nothing — who  think  fit  to  advertise  their  opinions  in 
the  press."  His  voice,  husky  and  unsteady,  trailed  off  into 
silence.  He  searched,  with  a  fumbling  hand,  among  a 
litter  of  books  on  the  table  beside  him,  drew  forth  the 
obnoxious  magazine,  fingered  it  irresolutely,  pushed  it 
away.  .  .  . 

He  seemed  a  good  deal  startled  by  Letty's  low,  de- 
precating laugh. 

' '  That  review  .    .    . "  she  said. 

"What?  You  know  about  it?  You've  read  it?"  He 
scanned  her  face;  his  anxiety  was  pitiful — her  laugh  still 
had  to  be  interpreted. 
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"Yes,  father  dear,  I've  read  the  beastly  thing.  What 
do  you  think  we'd  better  do?  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
dignified  to  do  nothing.  It  isn't  as  if — as  if  an  article 
like  that  will  make  much  difference  in  the  long  run." 
(She  hoped  that  that  wouldn't  become  a  lie  through  his 
taking  it,  as  he  was  intended  to,  in  a  sense  of  his  own.) 

"No — as  you  say,  it  won't  make  much  difference,"  Sir 
Giles  answered,  with  a  touch  of  eagerness.  "Not  any,  I 
should  hope.  My  career  is  its  own  justification.  As  to 
what  I  shall  do,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
matter;  but  I  don't,  at  present,  altogether  see  my  way." 

She  was  secretly  astonished.  Not  see  his  way?  With 
Cousin  Maurice  living  only  three  miles  off? 

"What,"  she  asked  tentatively,  "does  the  family 
think?" 

He  hesitated.    A  flush  overspread  his  pale  cheeks. 

"I — have  not  discussed  it  with  them.  I  believe  the 
disgraceful  thing  did  come  into  their  hands.  Your  Cousin 
Maurice  came  over  directly  after  it  appeared ;  and  I  under- 
stood from  Lgetitia  that  he  brought  the  review  with  him. 
But  my  temperature  was  high  that  afternoon :  I — I  felt 
unable  to  talk.  And  since  then,  indeed,  for  ten  days  or 
more,  I  have  had  a  great  inclination  to  keep  quiet — except 

for  one  visitor  who "  He  broke  off.  "But  I  believe 

the  Fairholme  party  are  here  this  afternoon"  (his  tone 
had  a  forced  cheerfulness),  "and  no  doubt  they  will  visit 
me  before  they  leave." 

Letty,  established  now  on  a  footstool,  with  hat  and 
coat  removed,  gazed  across  his  knee  into  the  fire.  She 
was  finding  all  this  very  difficult  to  take  in — and,  as  by 
degrees  she  did  take  it  in,  poignantly,  almost  incredibly, 
significant.  A  trouble  like  this,  not  shared  with  the  Monck- 
tons  ...  A  trouble  of  which  he  was  ashamed  before  the 
Moncktons  .  .  .  But  with  her,  his  reserve  had  broken 
down.  It  overwhelmed  her  to  realize  that  her  instinct, 
followed  so  blindly,  had  led  her  so  straight  and  true. 

"Perhaps  some  of  them  will  come  in  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  "But  if  so,  we  won't  discuss  the  article,  because 
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there's  really  nothing  to  discuss. — Your  fire's  getting  low." 
She  reached  across  him  for  the  magazine,  folded  it  torpedo- 
wise,  and  threw  it  on  to  the  burning  coals.  Her  father 
bent  forward  and  warmed  his  hands  at  the  blaze.  She 
could  tell  from  his  face  (which  looked  far  less  harassed  and 
tired)  that  he  was  preparing  to  speak  on  some  momentous 
topic. 

"Your  opinion,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly,  "has  had 
confirmation.  A  friend  of  mine  from  India,  staying  in 
the  neighborhood — that  is  to  say,  the  widow  of  a  friend — 
I  rather  think  you  met  her  once,  at  some  party " 

"I  did,"  Letty  answered  quickly.  "And  I  met  her 
again  this  afternoon,  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  just 
leaving  when  I  came.  I  like  her." 

Her  father's  eyes,  resting  on  her,  were  almost  happy — 
but  not  quite. 

"The  others,"  he  said  uneasily,  "your  Cousin  Maurice, 
and  Maisie,  and,  I  think,  your  Aunt  Lsetitia  and  Eva,  do 
not  like  her  very  much." 

Then  Letty  did  an  unpardonable  thing — a  thing  that 
might  have  been  disastrous.  Looking  straight  into  a  situa- 
tion that  nobody  was  supposed  even  to  guess  at,  she  made 
her  comment  aloud. 

"They  didn't  like  Felicia.  ..." 

Sir  Giles  said  absolutely  nothing.  But  the  slight  flush 
of  his  cheek  gradually  deepened,  and  spread,  and  passed 
right  over  his  temples. 

They  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall,  of  the  front 
door  shutting,  of  a  car  (presumably  Bernard's)  starting 
away  down  the  drive. 

Sir  Giles  glanced  at  the  clock;  then,  in  perplexity,  at 
his  daughter. 

"They  can't  have  gone,  all  of  them,  without  coming 
to  see  me?" 

Letty  still  gazed,  dreamily,  into  the  fire. 

"It's  because  I'm  with  you,"  she  answered. 

A  moment  later  she  raised  her  head,  looked  round  her. 
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Dusk  had  fallen,  perhaps  an  hour  ago ;  the  room,  but  for  the 
firelight,  would  have  been  almost  in  darkness.  Nobody  had 
come  in  to  draw  the  curtains.  She  turned  suddenly  and 
looked  out,  looked  fixedly,  through  the  gray  windows  at  the 
oncoming  night — a  still,  misty  night,  with  stars  so  faint,  so 
elusive,  that  they  vanished  as  soon  as  you  had  caught  sight 
of  them  between  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees. 

Her  father  put  out  his  hand  to  turn  on  the  electric 
light. 

11  Please  don't,"  Letty  said. 

"You  like  the  firelight?" 

"At  present,"  she  explained,  rather  tremulous!}7,  "it's 
only  dusk  outside ;  if  you  turned  on  the  light,  it  would  be 
dark.  ..." 

She  knew  that  he  was  looking  at  her  intently;  that 
now,  with  his  own  most  intimate  troubles  disposed  of,  he 
was  considering  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  presence 
there,  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened; remembering  again  all  that  had  happened;  adjust- 
ing his  mind,  as  best  he  could,  to  a  critical  situation.  She 
could  feel  the  process  going  on;  but  she  could  do  noth- 
ing to  help  him.  She  could  do  nothing  to  help  herself:  a 
great  fatigue  had  come  over  her,  coinciding,  unhappily, 
with  a  sense  of  the  need  for  action.  .  .  . 

After  a  while  she  felt  his  hand  fall  lightly  on  her  hair. 

"You  say  they  went  away,  the  Fairholme  party,  be- 
cause you  were  with  me  ...  That  was  thoughtful  of 
them.  We  had,  of  course,  much  to  say  that  could  only  be 
said  between  our  two  selves.  I  think  we  've  said  a  very  little 
of  it,  even  yet;  but  there's  plenty  of  time."  His  voice 
had  for  her  now,  as  often  before,  a  soothing,  almost  a 
soporific  quality;  and  it  wasn't  his  voice  alone — it  was  his 
personality,  his  environment,  his  whole  atmosphere ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rhythmic,  gentle  motion  of  his  hand  stroking 
her  hair.  Even  Uncle  Nicholas,  over  the  mantelpiece, 
looked  benign — as  if  he  wouldn't  disapprove  of  her  going 
to  sleep. 

* '  You  must  be  very  tired,  my  darling.    No  doubt  every- 
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thing  will  be  ready  for  you  in  your  room  up-stairs.  To- 
morrow, even  to-night,  perhaps,  after  dinner,  if  you  have 
had  a  good  rest,  we  will  talk  about  certain  matters  that 
can  not  be  shirked.  But  meanwhile,  don't  distress  your- 
self. You  did  absolutely  right  to  come  back  to  me." 

Very  slowly,  with  an  effort  that  was  almost  physical 
pain,  she  roused  herself,  sat  upright,  clasped  her  hands 
together  over  his  knee.  It  took  longer  still  to  find  her 
voice;  and  then  it  was  only  a  hollow  voice — hollow  and 
far  away. 

"Father,  dear,  I'm  not  staying  .  .  .  I — I'll  come 
again,  of  course,  as  often  as  you  like.  But  now,  I've  got 
to  go." 

"Go?"  His  tone  was  sharp-edged.  'What  do  you 
mean?" 

She  didn't  answer;  she  couldn't. 

He  bent  forward  and  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders. 

"You  are  going  nowhere,  darling.  You  don't  want  to 
go:  I  can  see  that.  You  have  some  idea,  perhaps,  that  you 
have  forfeited  your  place  in  your  father's  house.  But  it 
is  not  so — I  can't  do  without  you.  I  was  never  so  sure 
of  that  as  you  have  made  me  to-day.  Aunt  Lsetitia  and 
Eva  have  been  very  good,  keeping  house  for  me,  and  nurs- 
ing me  through  my  illness ;  but  your  place  is  still  your  own. 
No  one  else  can  fill  that." 

She  struggled  against  a  temptation  to  silence:  silence 
meant  danger.  If  she  couldn't  fight  with  words,  she 
couldn't  fight  at  all.  And  she  felt  it  closing  down  upon 
her — this  atmosphere  of  safety,  of  homeliness,  of  comfort- 
able, tried  affection.  Yet  she  found  no  words,  while  he 
found  more,  and  still  more. 

"I  don't  ignore  the — the  difficulties.  They  will  have, 
I  know,  to  be  met.  But  not  now — not  to-night.  Only  I 
will  say  just  one  thing — that  your  mind  may  be  a  little 
relieved,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  rest.  You  have 
perhaps  assumed,  very  naturally,  that  the  ceremony  you 
went  through  with  that  man  is  irrevocable;  but  there  is 
no  harm  in  telling  you  that  I  believe  it  might  be  possible 
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to  secure  your  release.  Thank  heaven,  you've  come 
home.  .  .  .'; 

She  dragged  herself  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes  were  sud- 
denly blinded  by  tears ;  and,  wanting  his  hands,  she  could 
only  grope  for  them  with  her  own. 

11  Father  dear,  I  am  going." 

" Where!"  There  was  something  like  terror,  as  well  as 
sternness,  in  his  voice. 

'  'Home." 

"You  can't  mean — to  that  man's  house?  This  is  mad- 
ness, Letty.  You  evidently  don't  understand.  .  .  .  You 
had,  presumably,  some  reason  for  leaving  him :  I  hope  you 
are  going  to  confide  in  me.  And  if  you  reopened  relations 
with  him,  which  I  forbid,  there 'd  be  no  chance  of — 

She  held  on  to  his  hands  very  tightly,  because  he  had 
been  trying  to  draw  them  away. 

"Father — you've  loved  me  to-day  more,  I  believe,  than 
you  ever  did  before.  You've  loved  me,  really,  though  you 
may  not  know  it,  for — for  not  being  all  the  things  that  the 
Moncktons  approve.  And  I  want  to  go  on  being  what 
you  want,  and  what  is  some  use  to  you.  .  .  .  That's — 
myself,  I  think.  And  there  wouldn  't  be  much  of  it  left  in  a 
little  while,  if  I  didn't  go  back  to  my  husband.  I  had  no 
reason  for  leaving  him — that 's  the  dreadful  part  of  it.  And 
it  would  be  so  much  easier  not  to  go  back;  by  to-morrow 
morning,  I  expect,  I  should  quite  have  decided  against 
it.  So  I  think  I  '11  go  at  once.  It — it  does  feel  lonely,  going 
away  again.  But  I  shall  still  have  you,  shan't  I?  And  I 
do  hope  they'll  sometimes  let  me  see  Delia  and  Cousin 
Minnie. ' ' 

He  had  been  gathering  up  his  forces — preparing  for 
conflict :  she  understood  very  well  that  he  couldn  't  shirk 
it,  when  her  whole  life  was  at  stake.  They  weren't,  in 
their  feelings,  so  very  far  apart.  .  .  .  Because  of  that 
dangerous  sympathy,  the  voice  that  cut  down  the  begin- 
nings of  his  speech  had  an  almost  peremptory  note. 

"Father,  it's  no  use.  .  .  .  You  love  me,  and  you'll 
have  to  trust  me  as  well." 
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The  field  way  to  Alderton  was  familiar :  she  need  suffer 
no  hindrance  from  the  unrelieved  darkness  of  the  country- 
side; and  indeed,  when  she  had  gone  some  little  way,  the 
darkness  was  no  longer  absolute.  There  were  those  few 
dim  stars,  counting  for  more  out  here  in  the  open  than  had 
seemed  possible  from  indoors.  And  the  landscape  was  still 
visible  in  its  main  features — the  bare,  rounded  sweep  of 
the  uplands,  the  straight  white  road,  the  ghostly  file  of 
poplars  on  the  Alderton  ridge. 

But  hindrance  there  must  be,  from  the  awful  cloud 
of  misgivings  that  had  descended  upon  her  as  soon  as  she 
left  her  father's  house.  One  by  one  they  took  shape;  and 
as  they  did  so,  it  seemed  to  her  incredible  that  she  shouldn't 
have  weighed  them,  reckoned  with  them,  while  still  there 
had  been  somebody  to  consult.  The  vicar  couldn't  really 
have  meant  her  to  do  this :  he  had  meant  her,  perhaps,  to 
write,  to  arrange  a  meeting  on  some  neutral  ground;  to 
give  Andrew  Bullen  the  opportunity  of  saying  many  things 
that  he  had  a  right  to  say — that,  probably,  must  be  said, 
before  they  could  take  up  their  life  together — if,  indeed, 
it  were  decided  that  they  should. 

And  yet,  when  she  had  suggested  going  back  to  London, 
the  vicar's  answer,  although  cryptic,  had  been  definitely 
discouraging.  Ought  she,  then,  to  have  stayed  at  the  Manor, 
even  at  the  risk  of  staying  there  for  good? 

She  knew  that  she  was  not  going  to  turn  back,  now. 
Later,  perhaps,  after  she  had  seen  Mr.  Bullen.  .  .  .  There 
were  always  trains  to  be  got,  from  somewhere.  It  depended 
upon  him.  That  was  the  least,  and  the  most,  that  she 
could  do — to  let  it  depend  on  him. 

The  retriever,  Rex's  enemy,  greeted  her  with  noisy 
protest  as  she  drew  near  the  house;  it  frightened  her  a 
little — so  did  the  clanging  echoes  of  her  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. She  expected  to  wait  some  time  before  a  heavy, 
shuffling  footstep  should  sound  in  the  hall.  But  almost  at 
once  there  was  a  brisk,  light  tread.  Alice  came  to  the 
door. 
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Letty  stared:  she  really  had  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  not  a  dream. 

" Alice  ...  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  in 
Montreux." 

' '  I  was,  Miss  Letty,  when  I  wrote  to  you.  I  stayed  there 
for  a  bit.  Then  I  came  back  to  England.  Mr.  Bullen 
wanted  a  house-parlormaid." 

Letty  still  gazed  at  her:  there  had  been  something  be- 
hind that  sojourn  of  Alice's  in  Montreux.  But  questions 
seemed  dangerous  .  .  .  She  said,  as  lightly  as  she  could : 

"That  seems  a  very  queer  thing  for  Mr.  Bullen  to 
want." 

Alice  was  standing  aside,  waiting  for  her  to  pass  in. 

"He's  in  the  sitting-room,  Miss  Letty — ma'am,  I  should 
say." 

And  then  Alice  did  something  that  should  have  earned 
her  a  halo;  she  vanished,  so  deftly  that  you  couldn't  say 
where  or  how  she  had  gone.  It  meant,  for  Letty,  a  moment 
of  solitude — a  moment  in  which  to  gather  up  her  courage. 

She  looked,  rather  wildly,  round  the  little  low-ceilinged 
hall.  It  was  different,  somehow — less  dingy.  There  were 
flowers;  it  had  been  "done  up";  it  looked  much  more  as 
if  there  could  be  a  house-parlormaid.  She  glanced  at  the 
staircase:  its  carpet  was  certainly  new. 

Tidiness  didn  't  prevail  everywhere ;  it  didn  't  prevail  on 
the  table  at  which  Andrew  Bullen,  in  his  oldest  clothes,  was 
sitting.  He  had,  apparently,  been  unpacking  a  parcel. 
The  reading-lamp  that  belonged  to  his  special  corner  by 
the  fire  had  been  moved,  and  cast  its  light  upon  a  micro- 
scope to  which  he  was  fitting  something.  .  .  . 

He  looked  up,  not  very  quickly. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "Mind  the  flex  of  the 
lamp." 

Then  he  rose.  His  occupation  must  have  been  tiring; 
his  face  was  very  strained  and  pale.  He  didn't  seem  em- 
barrassed— only  pensive;  and,  before  he  said  anything 
more  at  all,  he  took  up  the  reading-lamp  and  restored  it  to 
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its  usual  position.  His  back  was  still  toward  her  when  he 
spoke  again. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  and  all  that." — There 
was  a  considerable  pause.  He  turned  to  her,  but  without 
coming  nearer.  He  stood  very  straight  and  still  before  the 
fire,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  eyes  full  on  her 
face.  "Please  don't  think  me  fussy — but,  just  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  I  ask  whether  you're  intending  to 
stay?" 

"Well,  she  deserved  it.  ...  But,  anyway,  he  couldn't 
grudge  her  a  chair:  she  felt,  suddenly,  so  weak.  She  sat 
down  by  the  table. 

"It's  for  you  to  decide,"  she  answered,  very  quietly. 

He  made  a  movement  that  seemed  to  her  nervous — laid 
his  arm  along  the  mantelpiece,  drummed  with  his  fingers. 

"This  looks  like  being  a  deadlock,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
you  see,  hope  to  know,  now  or  ever,  what  you  mean." 

"I  can  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  have  just  been  with 
my  father.  He  wished  me  to  stay  with  him  at  the  Manor, 
but  I  felt  that  if  I  did,  I  might  be  persuaded  into  staying 
there  altogether.  I — I  don't  mean  to  do  that,  anyhow;  so 
I  told  him  I  was  going — home.  Of  course,  I  had  no  right 
to  put  it  like  that;  but — Stensfield's  not  my  home.  I  had 
to  make  that  very  clear,  for — for  my  own  sake,  chiefly,  and 
a  little  bit  for  his.  It  needn't,  unless  you  wish  it,  involve 
you.  .  .  . >;  Her  voice  failed,  and  her  head  drooped  so 
low  that  her  face  was  hidden  from  his  eyes.  But  she  felt 
them. 

His  answer  wasn't  prompt.  It  came,  at  last,  in  a  firm, 
measured  tone. 

"That's  all  right  then,  isn't  it?  You'll  find  everything 
ready,  I  hope.  We've  been  more  or  less  expecting  you, 
any  time.  Alice  seems  to  be  a  real  good  sort.  She  keeps 
things  as,  I  suppose,  they  should  be  kept;  but  she  doesn't 
worry.  What  about  your  luggage?" 

"Mr.  Bullen " 

"You'll  have  to  drop  that,  won't  you?"  he  interrupted, 
dryly. 
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"I  don't  think  you  can  expect  me  to  accept  your  kind 
offer  of  a  home.  .  .  .  That's  what  it  amounts  to.  I'm 
glad  you've  made  it  so  clear,  at  once.  But  perhaps  it's  as 
well  I  came,  so  that  we  can  settle  things  between  us. ' '  She 
hesitated:  it  wasn't  easy,  this  thing  that  she  had  to  say. 
"Of  course  you  would  have  considered,  as  my  menkind 
seem  to  have  done,  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of 
release  ? ' ' 

He  received  it  in  a  silence  which,  as  the  moments  wore 
on,  gathered  weight,  grew  dynamic.  She  had,  at  last,  to 
look  up.  The  dark,  angry  glow  of  his  eyes  was  diffused, 
somehow,  into  his  whole  face. 

"You  want  that?"  he  asked  her. 

"No,"  she  said  with  perfect  simplicity,  being  capable 
of  nothing  else. 

He  handed  her  over  to  Alice,  and  went  away  to  arrange 
for  the  recovery  of  her  luggage.  Alice  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  anything  before  supper,  which  Mr.  Bullen  had 
at  nine.  She  refused.  And  she  didn  't  stay  up-stairs :  it 
was  all  so  strange — that  lovely  room,  with  its  fresh,  dainty 
appointments,  and  the  flowers  which  (as  she  understood 
from  Alice)  he  had  had  renewed  day  by  day,  in  case  she 
should  suddenly  come.  And  the  little  boudoir  adjoining, 
full  of  pictures  and  books  and  things.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
volume  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  table — one  that  contained 
The  Forsaken  Merman.  She  did — oh,  she  did  appreciate 
it ;  but  it  was  far  too  strange.  Down-stairs,  at  least,  there 
were  associations :  any  association  seemed  better  than  none. 

And  so,  when  he  came  back  into  the  sitting-room,  hav- 
ing changed  into  dark  and  tidy  clothes,  she  was  sitting 
by  the  fire — not  in  the  chair  he  always  used,  but  in  a  small 
one  that  she  had  drawn  up  to  the  hearth.  He  protested 
about  that,  reestablished  her,  even  produced  a  footstool. 

"I  got  some  one  to  take  the  car  down  to  Stensfield," 
he  told  her.  "Your  things  should  be  here  in  another  ten 
minutes. ' ' 

She  wished  that  she  hadn  't,  after  all,  come  down-stairs ; 
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there  would  be  no  excuse  for  going  away  again  till  the 
suit-cases  arrived.  And  meanwhile,  she  had  no  doubt  at 
all  that  he  was  watching  her,  though  he  pretended  to  be 
watching  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette.  Ten  minutes  .  .  . 

He  wasn't,  however,  callous;  he  cut  them  short  with 
some  excuse  about  hearing  the  car.  It  really  had  come 
before  he  returned.  But — what  on  earth  was  he  carrying? 
Something  furred,  and  wriggling. 

It  was  a  lop-eared  rabbit  that  he  deposited  in  her  lap. 

"You  said  once,  that  this  was  something  you  really 
could  understand — you  little  child. "  Only  Andrew  Bullen 
could  have  achieved,  in  the  drawl  of  those  last  words,  so 
subtle  a  combination  of  tenderness  and  sarcasm. 

It  acted  upon  her  as  a  challenge.  Something,  of 
course,  had  to  be  done.  .  .  .  Letty  Monckton,  Felicia's 
daughter,  should  be  able,  in  all  circumstances,  to  keep  her 
end  up.  She  oughtn't  just  to  go  under,  like  this.  .  .  . 

She  fingered  one  of  the  rabbit's  ears. 

"Is  it,"  she  inquired,  "full  of  horrible  things  that 
you've  injected  into  it?" 

"Not  this  one.    Not  at  present." 
'I  don't  think  I  approve  of  experiments  on  animals. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  allow  it.    The  rabbits  will  be  mine." 

' '  Not  these  particular  ones  ? "  he  said  anxiously.  ' '  You 
could  have  some  of  your  own." 

"But — certainly;  these  particular  ones.  With  all 
your  worldly  goods  you  me  endowed.  These  rabbits  are 


mine. ' 


Standing  with  his  lame  foot  on  the  fender,  he  bent 
toward  her.  She  started,  just  perceptibly;  but  he  only 
wanted  to  tease  the  rabbit's  disengaged  ear. 

;<The  situation,"  he  remarked,  "threatens  to  become 
even  more  impossible  than  we  feared." 

Then,  suddenly,  his  fingers  were  still ;  he  was  looking  at 
them.  Not  only  on  his  hand,  but  on  both  the  rabbit's  ears, 
there  was  a  glistening.  .  .  . 

"Letty " 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  she  said  petulantly.    "It's 
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only  that  I've  not  had  a  single  thing  to  eat,  since — since 
a  bun  I  had  this  morning." 

"It  could,  indeed,  be  that/'  he  answered  gravely,  and 
put  his  hand  to  the  bell. 


THE  END 
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